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PROSE FRAGMENT. 
BY A BACHELOR. 


The mind, says a modern writer, must have its appui. 
Sterne had said before him that the good and feeling 
heart must have some object whereupon to base its 
deep affections. Sterne was perhaps the more heartless 
of the two; but his observation accords best with the 
gentler feelings of our nature. 

The mind must have its appui—a stay on which to 
rest its thoughts, its hopes, its cares. Ambition that 
would sacrifice the liberty of nations—would chain up 
thought and action, and cement inglorious powers by 
the blood of those over whom they were acquired—has 
been the guiding passion of some. Thank God! the 
serpent’s head hath been crushed in these our latter 


days, and the world will henceforth suffer comparatively |" 


little from irresponsible power. Wealth has been reared 
into an idol. Sensual license hath had no small influ- 
ence in impressing and controlling the characters of men. 
Learning—the hidden secrets of nature—the wide vo- 
lume opened by the incomprehensible incidents from an 
unseen cause daily exhibiting its influence before us in 
our very dwelling places—the air—the stars—the per- 
fume of a flower—the innumerable mysteries of space, 
of time, and of existence—have called forth researches 
and created speculations, that have occupied the minds 
of thousands. Why mention other subjects which 
have furnished the mental food of some, to the exclusion 
of all the purer and lovelier feelings of our kind? 
: And thou, calm, meek, sublime Religion! how hast 
1 thou been the hope, the sustaining power, the appui of 
many a rare and spotless spirit ! 

# Let me not elevate the selfish pleasures of sense and 
j the anomalous pleasures derived from scientific and 
speculative investigations—let me not depress the pure 
pleasures of religious feeling, properly directed, by com- 
paring each or any of them with the pleasure that my 
heart would select for its own unmixed delight. Let 
me not enter into metaphysical discriminations between 
these different feelings more clearly to develope my 
idea. That is not necessary. It is the sordid mind— 
with a depraved moral sense—that cannot appreciate 
the pure charms of reciprocated affection—the unmea- 

sured wealth that lies in a virtuous woman’s love !— 

* * . . * 
Yea—after all, my thoughts are all of Thee! 
* * * * * 

4 How doth my spirit wander from the dull page of 
3 Science, to summon forth thy bright and gentle glance! 
Strangely commingled with the bold ideas of old philo- 
sophy—linked to the half framed thoughts on codes, 
u- and laws, and rights, as they rise upon the mind, steal 
ay o’er the sense those soft emotions born of Love and 
Faith and Thee! Gentle, yet vivid as that light which 
“t the great Creator spoke into being o'er the new-made 


SS” — 


wie 





world, is the radiant beauty of thy glorious Eye! Pure 


————S==S 
as the first emotion of pity felt by Angel breasts, for 
the doom pronounced upon their fallen peers, are the 
aspirations of thy noble Soul! That Brow! (Who 
doubts, that once has seen, the character and feelings 
indexed by that Brow? Strange sympathy between 
the mind and outward form!) The wisdom of Divi- 
nity hath written there the just and gentle Heart! That. 
queenlike step and air! I may not all portray their 
Dignity and Grace. Do not the tones of thy soft and 
flutelike Voice still linger round my memory, and haunt 
it with a strange, unearthly melody? When shall its 


breathings fall upon the ear again ! 
* * * * * * 





MECKLENBURG 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE.* 


The April number of the “ Southern Literary Mes 
senger” contains a spirited article, entitled “ The New 
York Review of Mr, Jefferson Reviewed.” In the 
course of the reviewer’s remarks, allusion is made to 
the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, adopted 
on the 20th of May, 1775. As the issue there pre- 
sented is clothed in rather a mystical garb, and as the 
subject is still mew, and imperfectly understood by 
many in our common country, we have been induced 
to believe that a condensed view of this novel and inte- 


* As this is the second notice taken in the Messenger of the 
Mecklenburg Declaration, and as it is, in iteelf, a very curious 
Revolutionary and Literary relic, we have thought it might 
gratify the curiosity of our readers, to lay it before them. The 
following is a copy of it, taken from Mr. G, Tucker’s “ Life of 
Thomas Jefferson,” &c. 


“* The Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence. 


(20th of May, 1775.) 
‘¢ That whosoever directly or indirectly a or in any way, 
form, or manner, countenances the unchartered and dangerous 


invasion of our rights, as claimed by Great Britain, is an enem 
to this country, to America, and to the inherent and undenia 
Hegre of man. . o Mecktedl me 

** That we, the citizens of Mecklenburg cou hereby 
dissolve the political bands, which have pi Revove "us with the 
mother country, and hereby absolve ourselves from al) alle- 
giance to the British crown, and abjure all political connexion, 
contract, or assuciation with that n who have wantonly 
trampled on our rights and liberties, inhumanly shed the 
blood. of American patriots at Lexington. 

‘« That we do hereby declare ourselves a free and i 


people; are, and of right ought to be, a sovereign and self- 


governing association, under the control of no power, other 
that of our God, and the general government of Congress; to the 
maintenance of which indepe » we solemnly pledge to 


each other, our mutual co-operation, our lives, our fortunes, 
and our most sacred honor. 

‘That as we acknowledge the existence and control of no 
law nor legal officer, civil or military, within this county, we 
do hereby ordain and adopt as a rule of life, all, each, and 
every of our former laws; wherein, neverthe crown 
Great Britain never can be considered as holding rights, pri- 
vileges, immunities, or wewrgy 6 therein. 

‘* That it is further decreed, that all, each, and every military 
officer in this county, is hereby reinstated in his former com 
mand and authority, he acting conformably to the lations. 
And that every member agg on Ber Prue. meng shall hence- 
forth be a civil officer, viz. a justice of the we in the charac- 
ter of a committee man, to issue process, , and determine 
al} matters of controversy, according to said adopted laws; and 
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resting transaction would be acceptable to the readers 
of the Messenger, and impart summary information to 
those who have not examined the testimony adduced 
in its favor. Wherever an impartial investigation has 
been instituted on this subject by the candid inquirer 
after truth, the universal conviction has been, that the 
Mecklenburg Resolves are an original and bona fide 
Declaration of Independence; and, as such, claim pri- 
ority over all others. However sensitive the acknow- 
ledged author of the National Declaration was, on the 
first announcement of this subject in 1819, and what- 
ever skepticism others may now exhibit, yet the vene- 
rable maxim, “Truth is powerful and will prevail,” 


to preserve peace, union, and harmony in said county, and to 
use every exertion to spread the love of country and fire of free- 
dom throughout America, until] a more general and organized 
government be established in this province. 

“ABRAHAM ALEXANDER, Chairman. 

** JOHN M‘KNITT ALEXANDER, Secretary.” 

It is our misfortune to differ with Mr. Tucker about the cha- 
racter of this document. He is anxious to justify Mr. Jefferson 
against the charge of plagiarism, and he contends that the 
charge is the other way ; that the Mecklenburg Declaration has 
been altered, both in its scope and expressions, from its original 
Cast; that the two paragraphs in which the coincidence (be- 
tween the Mecklenburg Declaration and Mr. J.’s Declaration, ) 
is found, have been subsequently interpolated, with a view of 
enhancing the merit of the act, and of making it a more une- 
quivocal Declaration of Independence! One of Mr. Tucker’s 
arguments in favor ‘‘ of the probability of this supposition,” is, 
that ‘‘ i, seems impossible, that if they had gll been drawn at 
once, the second and third had not preceded that which now 
stands first. We can (says he) more easily believe that so sin- 
gular an inversion of natural order was caused by the wish to 
conceal and counterfeit interpolation, than that it ever could 
have suggested itself to any mind that had written all the five 
resolutions.”? 

We think, on the other hand, that all the propositions stand 
in their natural order; that the one grows necessarily out of 
the other, as conclusions following their premises. Mark the 
necessary connexion ! 

The Ist proposition declares in substance that Great Britain 
has violated the charter of our rights,—so plainly and directly 
that no man can countenance the invasion, without being an 
enemy to America, and to the inherent rights ef man. 

And because she has so directly invaded our charter and our 
rights, therefore the 2nd resolution declares the political bonds, 
that have connected us with the mother country are hereby dis- 
solved. 

Because these are dissolved, the 8rd proposition therefore 
declares us to be a free and independent people, a sovereign and 
self-governing association, subject to no other control than the 
power of God, and the authority of the general government of 
Congress-—and they pledge themselves to maintain that inde- 
pendence at every hazard. 

And because, as a consequence of this dissolution, they ac- 
knowledge the existence of no law or officer (of the British 
government—as some temporary government is wanting within 
that county,) they, therefore,in the 4th proposition adopt, (of 
their own accord,) and as their rule of action, their former laws ; 
disclaiming at the same time any authority in the British crown 
to claim any rights, privileges, &c. under those laws. 

And because they have voluntarily re-adopted the laws (and 
must have officers to carry them into execution), the Sth propo- 
sition therefore reinstates every military officer in the county in 
his former authority—and they also constitute civil officers, to 
issue processes, and determine all matters of controversy, ac- 
cording to said adopted laws, &c. 

In all this it appears to us, that there is nothing forced, and no 
inversion of the natural order—but that the several Jinks form a 
connected chain of propositions—the 2nd naturally growing out 
of the Ist, the 3rd out of the 2nd, until the whole are ex- 
hausted. 

But, though we cannot subscribe to Mr. T.’s suppositions, still 
we agree with him in his main object. We clear Mr. Jefferson 
of the charge of plagiarism, as we have shown in our April No. 


conveys salutary advice, and requires only time, in this 
instance, to receive additional confirmation. We are 
fully disposed to render to Mr. Jefferson all that meed 
of approbation to which his eminent services justly 
entitle him; but, at the same time, wish to guard 
against that overweening attachment or parasitical 
admiration for a distinguished name which would make 
us partial in our decisions. 

In preparing this succinct account of a memorable 
event, and the most prominent causes leading thereto, 
we shall draw our materials from the few recent pub- 
lications on the subject. If we differ in opinion from 
either the reviewer or the reviewed, it will be an honest 
difference—not resulting from dark revenge or rancor- 
ous feeling—and our remarks, accordingly, will be 
more of a corrective and explanatory, than a contro- 
versial nature. On the greater portion of the article 
above referred to, touching Mr. Jefferson’s religion, 
moral defects, &c. we are not disposed to offer any 
critique of our own, but feel perfectly willing to permit 
the literary combatants, 


‘* With stomachs stout 
To fight it out.” 


Without, therefore, pretending to award the palm of 
victory to either, we leave the matter where we find it, 
before the public tribunal—sub judice lis est, and shall 
acquiesce in their decision. 

At an early period in the history of North Carolina, 
may be traced manifest signs of that spirit of freedom 
and secret aspirations after liberty, which afterwards 
shone out in all their meridian splendor. The great 
distance of the mother country—the absence of royal 
magnificence—the free exercise of religious opinions— 
the general mediocrity of society—the numerous obsta- 
cles surmounted in settling a wilderness and securing a 
home, all tended to produce among the colonies a sense 
of self-dependence, and render them averse to every spe- 
cies of superiority or domination. They were so many 
excitants in awakening successful enterprize, and gra- 
dually unfolding to view a progressive development of 
national pride. From these causes and others of col- 
lateral tendency, originated an early conviction that 
all men were “created equal,” endowed with certain 
“inalienable” or “inherent rights,” and entitled to 
certain “exclusive privileges.” When it was resolved 
by Parliament on the 10th of March, 1764, to raise a 
revenue in the colonies by a system of taxation, the 
delicate cord of ‘‘ national rights” was sensibly touched, 
and ceased not to vibrate until the disturbing cause was 
removed. On the 3lst of October following, we find 
the popular house of the assembly of North Carolina, 
in their address to the Governor, openly avowing its 
injustice and unconstitutionality. On the passage of 
the Stamp Act in 1765, the citizens of North Carolina 
exhibited, in common with the other colonies, an un- 
qualified disapprobation of the ‘ odious measure,” and 
a stern and unyielding opposition to its execution 
within her borders. This exasperated state of feeling 
and complete failure on the part of the British ministry 
to distribute stamps, we cannot pursue in detail. Suf- 
fice it to say, it justly constitutes one of the proudest 
and most brilliant achievements in the history of the 
state. But another strong fomenting cause in North 





Carolina, of an early and continued repugnance against 
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British authority, and which ultimately exerted a more 
powerful influence on the destinies of her people, than 
grievances of a common nature, is to be found in the 
number and frequency of her gubernatorial quarrels. In 
the history of no one of the colonies, not excepting Mas- 
sachusetts with her inexorable Hutchinson, can be traced 
such acontinual conflict of opinion betwixt the Governors 
and people. Every arbitrary exaction, or unjust inva- 
sion of the people’s rights on the part of the Governors, 
who were mere instruments of power, clothed with a 
little brief authority, strongly tended to aggravate 
existing troubles, and weaken allegiance to the crown. 
Hence arose the belief that “ moderation ceased to be 
a virtue, when the liberty of the British subject was in 
danger ;” and to submit, under such circumstances, 
became acrime, From the 3rd of April, 1765, to the Ist 
of July, 1771, North Carolina was governed by Wil- 
liam Tryon. During the whole term of his ad- 
ministraticn, the public mind was agitated by the 
passage of the Stamp Act. Tryon met his first assem- 
bly one month after entering upon the duties of his 
office. Rumors and reports from the North currently 
prevailed among the people, that the Stamp Act had 
been passed by Parliament. “ This intelligence reached 
Wilmington shortly after the meeting of the assembly ; 
and such was the violence exhibited by the members 
of the popular house, that Governor Tryon suddenly 
prorogued the legislative body on the 18th of the same 
month in which it had assembled. The popular house 
had but just replied to the opening speech of the Go- 
vernor, and adopted the usual preliminary steps of 
legislation.” Such was the excitement produced, that 
the Governor “apprehended an overt act of treason ; 
and to arrest the disease in its incipient stage, pro- 
rogued the assembly.” The patriotic enthusiasm that 
manifested itself, was so strong, that “the speaker, 
John Ashe, pledged himself that he would resist the 
iniquitous law, and informed the Governor that the 
people would support him in the holy cause. Had the 


Governor permitted the house to have organized itself. 


on the 30th of November, the day to which it stood 
prorogued, its proceedings wowld not have proved less 
treasonable in the eyes of royalty, 

In this year, 1765, a proposition was adopted by the 
assembly of Massachusetts, and warmly responded. to 
by the other colonies, to form a general Congress, con- 
sisting of delegates from the popular house of each. 
In this Congress, which convened in New York, seve- 
ral of the colonies were not represented. North Caro- 
lina was deprived of the opportunity of sending dele- 
gates, through the rash prorogation of the assembly 
above alluded to, just on the eve of entering into an elec- 
tion, The popular house was not permitted to convene 
itself until November, 1766; being prorogued in Feb- 
ruary preceding, by royal proclamation. Thus, through 
the fears of the Governor, the province was deprived of 
an assembly for more than eighteen months. At this 
Session occurred a quarrel with the Governor_on account 
of the long chasm in the legislation of the province. 
The house likewise regretted its inability of acting in 
concert with the other colonies in the late Congress. 
But our limits will compel us to pass over many legis- 
lative disputes growing out of acts of ministerial dicta- 
tion—the court-law controversy—the repeal of the acts 


liquors, &c. Of these distracting questions the court- 
law controversy was the most prominent source of dis- 
satisfaction. 

“For more than twenty years before the Revolu- 
tionary war, the popular house and the Governors were 
divided on the details of a bill to establish Courts of 
Law.” We will now advert to a few important trans- 
actions in the administration of Josiah Martin, Tryon’s 
successor, and the last of the royal Governors. On 
the 19th of November, 1771, Martin met his first assem- 
bly. At each session of the assembly, from the year 
1771 to 1774, inclusive, there occurred a quarrel with - 
the Governor, invariably terminating in a prorogation 
of that body. These prorogations or dissolutions uni- 
formly grew out of the adoption of some high-toned 
resolution, or the passage of some bill on the several 
local questions which agitated the province. After the 
dissolution of the assembly, in the spring of 1774, the 
situation of the province was little short of anarchy. 
The total disregard to the wants of the people on the 
part of the Governor, could not fail to produce the most 
intense excitement. Owing to this incessant source of 
vexation, and the universal discontent that prevailed, 
we find the principal whig leaders of that day busily 
engaged in maturing plans for the organization of a pro- 
vincial Congress, “directly from the people, and inde- 
pendent of the authority of the Governor.” ‘The 
following extract from a letter of William Hooper to 
James Iredell, dated April 26th, 1774, forcibly illus- 
trates the tone of thinking among some of the public 
characters on prospective events, in which it is said, 
“With you I anticipate the important share which the 
colonies must soon have in regulating the political ba 
lance. They are striding fast to independence, and will 
ere long build an empire on the ruins of Britain; will 
adopt its constitution, purged of its impurities; and, 
from an experience of its defects, will guard against 
those evils which have wasted its vigor, and brought it 
to an untimely end.” This is strong language, and 
sufficiently indicative of the spirit of the times. It is 
here particularly adverted to, that the reader may mark 
the period that gave it birth, When the project of a 
provincial and continental Congress was published 
abroad, the people embraced it with enthusiasm and 
zeal. About the Ist of July handbills were circulated 
throughout the province, inviting the people to elect 
delegates to a convention, to be held at Newbern on 
the 25th of August. The objects of the said conven- 
tion were stated to be to express the sentiments of the 
people “on acts lately passed by the Parliament of 
Great Britain, and to appoint delegates to represent the 
province in a continental Congress.” By the Ist of 
August a large majority of the counties had held elec- 
tions, and returned their most faithful leaders. When 
information of these elections reached the Governor, 
who at first doubted the success of the plan, he issued, 
on the 12th of August, the usual missile of authority, a 
proclamation, condemning such proceedings. But the 
proclamation proved of no avail—voz, et preterea nihil— 
a vain and inoperative display of words. The dele- 
gates punctually met in Newbern on the 25th of Au- 
gust, 1774. This was the first provincial Congress. The 
interesting proceedings on that occasion can receive in 
this sketch nothing more than a passing notice. The 





of 1748 and 1754, laying a poll-tax, and a duty on 


several acts of Parliament, imposing duties on imports, 
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were condemned as highly illegal and oppressive ; the 
inhabitants of Massachusetts province were applauded 
for distinguishing themselves in a “ manly support of 
the rights of America in general ;” and resolutions pro- 
posing to carry into execution any general plan of com- 
mercial restrictions agreed to in the continental Con- 
gress were adopted. It was further resolved, that 
William Hooper, Joseph Hewes, and Richard Cas- 
well, be appointed deputies to attend the General Con- 
gress, to be held in Philadelphia on the 20th of Sep- 
tember following; and to be “invested with such 
powers, as may make any act done by them obligatory 
in honor upon every inhabitant of the province, who is 
not an alien to his country’s good, and an apostate to 
the liberties of America.” The second provincial Con- 
gress convened in Newbern on the 3rd of April, 1775, 
under the same regulations as its predecessor. In this 
instance, the Governor, as usual, issued his proclama- 
tion, forbidding “such meetings, cabals, and illegal 
proceedings.” The provincial assembly likewise met 
in Newbern on the following day, April 4th, consisting, 
with but few exceptions, of members to the provincial 
Congress. Here is presented the bold and imposing 
spectacle of a popular convention, assembling before the 
eyes of the Governor, and in defiance of his royal pre- 
rogative! The popular house of the assembly, after 
sitting only four days, and still assuming a more trea- 
sonable aspect in the view of his excellency, was dis- 
solved by proclamation. This was the last assembly that 
ever convened under the royal government. The provin- 
cial Congress, however, proceeded to the despatch of 
business. Among other resolutions, the proceedings of 


the continental Congress lately held in Philadelphia, 


and the “ faithful and judicious discharge of the impor- 
tant trust” reposed in their delegation to that body, 
were highly approved. 

After the dissolution of the assembly, the Governor 
found himself surrounded by only a few of his most 
faithful councillors. The royal government was now 
tottering to its base, and signs of a fatal decay were 
everywhere visible. In the meantime, the Governor, 
finding it inexpedient to issue writs of election for a 
new assembly, busily engaged himself in fortifying his 
palace, and raising a military force. ‘The people of 
Newbern watched, with much uneasiness, the range of 
cannon planted before the palace ; and the committees 
of the adjacent counties, by intercepting the emissaries 
of the Governor, gave them intelligence of his efforts to 
raise a military body-guard. Governor Martin, on the 
16th of March, anticipating the present state of affairs, 
had written to General Gage, at Boston, soliciting a 
supply of ammunition and arms; and by the vigilance 
of the delegation in the continental Congress, this letter 
too had been intercepted, and was now before the whig 
authorities of Newbern. These hostile preparations 
on the part of his excellency, provoked, on the 24th of 
April, an open rupture between him and the people.” 
While the Governor and Council were in session in the 
palace, some of the leading whigs seized and carried off 
the artillery which had been planted for its defence. 
“Governor Martin, apprehending further violence from 
the whig leaders, on the evening of the same day, fled 
from the palace ; and, aceompanied by a few of his most 
faithful councillors, retreated to fort Johnson on the 
banks of the Cape Fear.” He did not, however, find 





the fort a much safer position for his head-quarters than 
the palace at Newbern. In this retreat he was vigo- 
rously pursued, and forced to remove his military stores, 
as well as the head-quarters of his government, on board 
“his Majesty’s ship-of-war Cruiser.” The flight of 
his excellency, from the palace at Newbern, on the 24th 
of April, 1775, may be marked as the closing scene of the 
royal government. “ During the spring of this year, 
1775, the attention of all the colonies was directed 
towards Boston, a town which seemed to be the object 
of the devoted vengeance of the ministry.” Several 
detached meetings of the people of Mecklenburg were 
held during the spring, in which it was declared, “ that 
the cause of Boston was the cause of all;” and “that 
their destinies were indissolubly connected with those 
of their eastern fellow-citizens.” Out of this state of 
feeling grew the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, 
The convention which assembled in Charlotte on the 
19th of May, 1775, and declared independence on the 
succeeding 20th, was convoked by Col. Thomas Polk, 
who afterwards performed the office of a herald, in pro- 
claiming its proceedings, “to a large, respectable, and 
approving assemblage of citizens.” “The subject of 
independence was discussed during the two days of its 
session, and was at last unanimously declared. The 
news of the battle of Lexington arrived by express 
during the session of the convention; and this intelli- 
gence inflaming the minds of the people, the universal 
voice was for independence.” The flame thus kindled 
at Lexington continued to spread through the province 
with unabated fury. Associations were held in various 
parts of the state, in all of which, they solemnly 
engaged “to take up arms, and risk their lives and for- 
tunes in maintaining the freedom of our country.” The 
people everywhere felt as if they were now breathing 
the delightful atmosphere of a free government. Re- 
conciliation was atanend. Truly then was it said by 
Mr. Jefferson, in his letter to Mr. Adams, “ no state 
was more forward or fixed.” After Governor Martin 
was expelled from the province, and forced to take 
shelter on board his Majesty’s ship-of-war Cruiser, 
and whilst this declaration, by the citizens of Meck- 
lenburg, was still ringing unpleasantly in royal ears, he 
issued a lengthy proclamation—the last dying effort of 
fallen, but struggling authority. In this furious docu- 
ment, after reciting several “traitorous proceedings” of 
the people, he uses the following language: “ And, 
whereas, I have also seen a most infamous publication 
in the Cape Fear Mercury, importing to be resolves of 
a set of people styling themselves a committee for the 
county of Mecklenburg, most traitorously declaring the 
entire dissolution of the Jaws, government and constitu- 
tion of this country, and setting up a system of rule 
and regulation repugnant to the laws and subversive of 
his Majesty’s government.” This extract cannot be 
viewed by the most skeptical inquirer as otherwise 
than affording impartial and contemporaneous evidence. 
Another high source of authority attesting the identity 
of this declaration is to be found in the manuscript 
“ Journal of the War in the South,” by the late Rev. 
Humphrey Hunter, who was an eyewitness of the pro- 
ceedings of that day, and a soldier of the Revolution. 
This journal we saw before any extracts from it came 
before the public, and know it was expressly prepared to 
show to the world the part its author took in scenes 
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which “‘ tried men’s souls,” and to confirm and perpetu- 
ate this memorable declaration. In this “Journal” may 
be seen an account of the battle of Camden, and the 
most correct detail of the painful circumstances attending 
the fall and death of the brave Baron De Kalb. We 
deem it unnecessary to analyze particularly the various 
sources of evidence, any one of which justly merits 

respectful consideration. The certificate of Captain 

James Jack, who bore the declaration to Congress, 

then in session at Philadelphia; a letter from the late 

General Joseph Graham, a soldier of the Revolution, 

and covered with scars in its defence ; the personal testi- 

mony of the late Colonel William Polk of Raleigh ; and 

a letter from John Davidson, the last surviving signer, 

have all been adduced to confirm its adoption, and con- 

stitute a mass of high and indisputable testimony. 

Numerous events in our Revolutionary history, which 

have received the stamp of universal belief for more 

than half a century, cannot present a more formidable 

phalanx of irresistible proof. 

In the article above referred to, the serious inquiry 
has been raised, “ How is it possible that this paper, if it 
reached Congress, was concealed?” ‘To this we answer 
in the language of the “‘ Journal,” just mentioned, that 
“on the return of Captain Jack, he reported that Con- 
gress, individually, manifested their entire approbation 
of the conduct of the Mecklenburg citizens, but deemed 
it premature to lay them officially before the house.” 
In other words, the citizens of Mecklenburg, and of the 
state generally, were more than one year in advance of 
the other colonies in a determination to declare indepen- 
dence. At that period Congress had not arrived at 
sufficient maturity of opinion as to ensure unanimity of 
action on a question so momentous, and on the deter- 
mination of which depended the destiny of the nation. 
There were many distinguished patriots who still 
ardently entertained hopes of an amicable adjustment 
of difficulties with the mother country; but in North 
Carolina pacific measures were out of the question—the 
royal Governor was expelled from the province, and 
the people quietly living under a whig government ! 
Generality of opinion had already developed itself in 
Congress, but an approach to unanimity of opinion was 
necessary before an appeal to arms—the dernier resort 
ofan injured people. It is then, in all probability, to the 
“ premature” nature of this declaration, and its conse- 
quent informal reception by Congress, that we are to 
attribute the absence of any record of its presentation 
on the journals of that body. The question has been 
likewise asked, why it should remain unknown so long 
afterwards? To this we answer that few copies of such 
& paper would be prepared at first, and consequently, 
still fewer would escape the ravages of time. These, 
through the careless researches of historians, have 
remained concealed until within a few years past. A 
noble task still devolves on some future historian, of 
compiling from the musty records in the archives at 
Raleigh, and from other sources, public and private, a 
full and complete history of the state. ‘To exemplify still 
farther the ignorance that has hitherto prevailed on the 
colonial history of the state, we will barely introduce 
an important transaction of the provincial Congress 
which convened in Halifax, April 4, 1776. In this 
Congress, the question of independence was moved, dis- 


calculated to perpetuate its fame. On the succeeding 
12th, a report was submitted, concluding with a resolu- 
tion empowering their delegation in the continental 
Covgress, to concur with the other colonies in declaring 
independence. These proceedings, it will be seen, pre- 
ceded the recommendation of the Virginia convention 
on the same subject by more than a month, and is the 
first open and public declaration, by state authority, on 
record. This resolution was forwarded to the conti- 
nental Congress, and presented to that body on the 27th 
of May, 1776. Although this illustrious movement 

reflects so much honor on the state, and corroborates 

the opinion that the people were fully ripe for indepen- 

dence, yet, it too, like the Mecklenburg declaraticn, 

was doomed to long and silent repose. Within a few 

years it has been observed among the state papers at 

Washington City, and has been properly noticed in Mr. 

Pitkin’s able and useful work, the “ Political and Civil 

History of the United States.” Again, a serious charge 

has been advanced by Professor Tucker in his “ Life of 
Jefferson,” where he says the compiler of the Mecklen- 

burg Declaration borrowed certain parallel phrases 

from the National Declaration, and interpolated them 
into that copy. This is a bold charge, but we think 

neither plausible nor tenable. We entirely concur in 
the following introductory remarks of the editor on the 
“Review” above quoted. “ We do not adopt Professor 
Tucker's theory, that the extant copy of the Mecklen- 
burg Declaration is so far spurious, that the compiler of 
it borrowed from Mr. Jefferson’s draft these parallel 
phrases, and interpolated them into the Mecklenburg 
copy. Weare willing to admit the present Mecklen- 
burg copy to be as it was at first written, and we 
entirely dissent from Professor Tucker’s account of the 
changes and interpolations which he has assigned to 
that copy.” ‘There is one circumstance which ought to 
settle this matter to the satisfaction of the candid inqui- 
rer, and bar all idea of interpolation. The Mecklen- 
burg Declaration of Independence as published, and now 
in the executive office of North Carolina, was preserved 
by General Davie, a name of distinction and worth in 
the south, and illustrious in the history of the state. A 
proper appreciation of this fact alone brings the Profes- 
sor’s charge, with all its improbability, to the ground. 
We think these “ parallel phrases” may be accounted 
for in quite a different and far more charitable way. It 
is simply this: as the grievances of the colonies were 
of a common nature, resulting from a violation of their 
just rights, so would their sentiments naturally flow in 
equivalent, or similar language. Whoever will examine 
the numerous resolutions, speeches, letters, &c. on colo- 
nial affairs, will find many vivid thoughts—the glowing 
emanations of a patriotic and warm-hearted people, 
conveyed in nearly identical language. Even among 
the colonial papers which have lately come to light in 
North Carolina, this similarity, and sometimes identity 
of language, is perceptible for several years anterior to 
the adoption of the National Declaration, In the 
course of time many of these choice expressions—these 
phrases of rhetorical excellence”--would be noted and 
remembered by every enthusiastic lover of liberty, and 
thus become interwoven into the proceedings of the 
times. Such we believe to be the “ common fountain” 
to which such parallel expressions, in the two instru- 





cussed and unanimously approved—a circumstance alone 





ments, may be traced. 
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We have now presented a brief outline of the train of 
proceedings leading to the adoption of the Mecklen- 
burg Declaration of Independence on the 20th of May, 
1775. If we have succeeded in imparting information, 
invalidating objections, or removing prejudice from the 
mind of any one on this subject, our humble, though 
laudable, ambition, will be fully satisfied, and our limited 
exertions amply rewarded. c. L. A. 





MIDNIGHT. 
BY C. W. EVEREST. 


*Tis Midnight all, the solemn noon of Night! 
Through the clear vault of heaven, in constant care, 
The silent Moon pursues her pathless course, 

And the lone Stars, like “‘ wakeful sentinels,” 

Do keep their vigil in the far-off sky! 

Nature reposes on the lap of Night, 

And Earth’s glad voices now are hushed and still, 
Save but the cricket’s solemn, distant chirp, 

And the deep baying of the faithful dog! 


The city’s hum has ceased: no more the sound 
Is heard of busy artists, at their toil, 
Nor hurried step of eager, gathering crowds, 
Who throng the mart, intent on paltry gain! 
Tis silent all—no sound of human voice, 
Save the hoarse watchman’s cry, “ Past twelve o'clock!” 


Man resteth from his labors: all his cares 
Lost in the soothing rest Oblivion gives! 
Forgot are all his carking woes and toils, 
While his “ tired nature” hugs the grateful couch, 
Wrapped by the balmy mantle of repose! 
Man resteth from his labors, only where 
The feeble taper ’lumes the house of wo: 
Where, bending low beside the sick one’s couch, 
The anxious mother mourns her suffering child, 
Or the fond wife bewails her bosom’s lord ; 
Or where, perchance, in secret halls of vice, 
The haggard gambler tempts the desperate die, 
Or rushes madly on the dart of Death ; 
Or where, in chambers of more shameful crime, 
The child of guilty pleasure seeks his lust! 


Man resteth! Sweet his peaceful, hallowed rest, 
Where conscience slumbereth peacefully within. 
The infant smileth mid his dream of heaven, 

And the fond mother folds her happy boy 
Close to love’s aching breast, and keeps him there :— 
The maiden murmurs in her dream of Love 
The name long cherished in her inmost soul, 
Then blushes at the memory of the name; 
While the fond lever, starting from his couch, 
Calls for a moment on her treasured name, 
Then turns him to his pleasant sleep again:— 
The peasant slumbers, on his humble bed, 
More happy than his lord, who restless turns, 
But still his fevered frame no rest can find :— 
The merchant dreameth of increasing gain,— 
The miser counteth oft his hoarded gold,— 
But oh! the pillow of the man of guilt! 

No peace is there—but demons haunt his bed, 





Weave all his dreams, and riot jn his groans :— 
The prisoner turns him on his lowly pallet, 
And the deep clanking of his dungeon chain 
Goes up for witness to the bar of Heaven :—~ 
He who deceived the heart of trusting Love, 
And basely ruined, where he should protect, 
Starts back, all trembling, at the pallid form 
Of the lost victim, beckoning him afar, 
And shrieks, and groans, and prays for Death—for 
Hell:— 
He who hath trod dishonor’s shameful path, 
And wronged the widow and her lonely babes, 
What ghastly visions gloom upon his sleep :— 
But ah! whence comes that shriek of wild despair, 
That yell of agony, too dire for Earth ?— 
*T was from the murderer’s couch, of scorpion-sting, 
Where Conscience points him to his victim slain, 
And whispers of his fearful, written doom ! 
re Se se * +* . * 

Man resteth—for a moment’s fleeting space! 
But the soon Morning’s dawn shall call him forth, 
Again to mingle with the busy world! 
But for a little while—and man shall rest 
In Death’s long slumber, in the grave’s still night : 
And he shall wake no more on Earth again : 
But, at the last, the mighty Angel’s trump 
Shall wake him from the midnight of the tomb, 
And call him up to judgment: There, in truth, 
Must he be judged for all his actions done ; 
And, if he be accounted meet for such reward, 
Shall cease from all his labors and his cares, 
And enter into everlasting rest. 





NOTES AND ANECDOTES, 


Political and Miscellaneous--from 1798 to 1830.—Drawn from 
the Portfolio of an Officer of the Empire—and translated from 
the French for the Messenger, by a gentleman in Paris. 


BARON TAYLOR AND THE PYRAMIDS OF 
EGYPT. 


After completing some very beautiful decorations for 
the theatre du panorama dramatique, and, among others, 
a glass veil, which some twelve years ago attracted all 
Paris by its novelty, M. Taylor suddenly became a 
Captain of the Staff, a Baron, and a Royal Commis- 
sioner near the Theatre Frangais. M. Taylor, a spirited 
and pure writer, succeeded in proving that the duties of 
a commissioner of the government, near a royal theatre, 
are, for so distinguished a wit as himself, of such easy 
execution, that the person who enjoys the situation, 
and draws a salary of six thousand francs a year, may 
consecrate nine months of the twelve to scientific voy- 
ages at the expense of the government. It happened to 
M. Taylor that he sometimes dated his receipts for 
instalments of his salary as a Commissioner Royal for 
the Theatre Frangais from the banks of the Nile. 

During one of these excursions into Egypt, M. Tay- 
lor, on visiting the pyramids, according to custom, 
engraved his name upon the stone of these ancient 
monuments. But his mind was, at the moment, occu- 
pied about something else ; he was, perhaps, thinking 
of his duties at the Theatre Frangais, so that his name 
was badly cut. The second stroke of they, in the word 


Taylor, was omitted. 
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One evening, after his return to Paris, while prome- 
nading in the green-room of the opera, he encountered 
an Englishman, who had also visited Egypt and the 
pyramids ; and who, if he had not engraved his name 
on the stone of these monuments, had at least taken into 
his head the singular fancy of copying, in his memoran- 
dum book, all the inscriptions which time had suffered 
to remain legible. 

“ Then,” said M. Taylor, “I hope that I have not been 
entirely forgotten by you, since my name must be on 
your tablets.” 

“No, I assure you it is not.” 

“How is that? It is nota year sinceI engraved it; it 
could hardly be effaced already.” 

‘“‘T assure you I did not discover it.” 

‘It is very extraordinary.” 

“T read and copied a Tailor; but your name is too 
well known, in the literary world, for me to confound 
it with any other. I have always read your name writ- 
ten with a y, while the one | have copied contained only 
an i.” 

The next morning, by seven o’clock, M. Taylor was 
at the office of the Minister of the interior : he announ- 
ced his intention of going into Egypt to complete his 
unfinished researches, and solicited a new mission from 
the government. 

The request was too legitimate a one to be refused. 
The Theatre Frangais was again deprived of its Royal 

Commissioner for nearly a year; but the Tailor of the 
pyramids is now Taylor. 


THE PACHA OF EGYPT. 


I trust the reader will not peruse, without interest, 
some details concerning the origin and character of the 
Pacha of Egypt, which were communicated to me by a 
French general officer, to whom the Egyptian army 
was indebted for the excellent organization which ren- 
dered it so formidable to the Ottoman empire. 

Méhémet-Ali is a man of great capacity; he has 
effected a prodigious advance in the civilization of the 
East. An inquiry into the origin of a man, who, with- 
out instruction, and by the sole power of his own 
talents, has made himself the independent sovereign— 
independent, at least in fact, of an immense country, 
cannot fail to be interesting. 

At the period of the campaign in Egypt, 1798, 
Méhémet-Ali was nothing but a brave and enterprising 
contrabandist. He had already inflicted incalculable 
losses upon the government, which, despairing of be- 
coming master of his person, offered him a pardon, and 
a rank equivalent to that of a French chef-de-bataillon, 
(the title of this grade signifies, in the language of 
Egypt, the commander of a thousand men) if he would 
unite himself with his band to the troops sent against 
the French army. 

Méhémet-Ali accepted the offer. His successes were 
but feeble, but he knew how to profit by them—he per- 
fectly understood the fabrication of bulletins; and it 
was not long before he succeeded in creating himself a 
party. Egypt having been evacuated by the French 
army, Méhémet-Ali labored still more actively in the 
execution of the great projet which he had conceived ; 





and strangled two others, he proclaimed himself Pacha 
of Egypt, uniting under his authority the different 
governments, of which he made himself the heir, by put- 
ting to death their rightful rulers. 

The Porte did not hesitate to confirm him in the 
dignity which he had conferred upon himself. The 
tribute is the great question for the Porte in affairs of 
this sort; and it generally shows itself but little dis- 
posed to disturb any enterprising individual, who may 
thus possess himself of power, especially at five hundred 
leagues from the metropolis, provided he sends a supply 
of presents, and promises to pay the regular tribute. 
Méhémet-Ali paid it very regularly for several years, 
though I believe he is just now somewhat in arrear. 
When Méhémet-Ali made himself Pacha of Egypt 
he could neither read nor write. In Egypt and Turkey 
a man of elevated dignity does not find it absolutely 
necessary to know how to write, but he ought to know 
how to read. Méhémet-Ali perceived this necessity on 
discovering that his secretaries had frequently misread 
the firmans or despatches which they submitted to him. 
He accordingly determined to learn to read, but he was 
anxious to do so in secret. 

One morning he was informed that a vessel, bearing 
the imperial flag of Morocco, was signaled at the 
entrance of the port of Alexandria. He ascertained 
that this vessel had been freighted for a son and a 
daughter of the Emperor of Morocco, who were going 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca. He invited them to repose 
from the fatigues of their voyage—the Prince in his 
palace, and the Princess in his harem—promising to 
treat them with a hospitality worthy of their rank. 

A few days afterwards the imperial Prince was 
enabled to continue his voyage; but the Princess 
remained voluntarily in the harem at Alexandria, and 
became one of the four legitimate wives of Méhémet- 
Ali. The Pacha of Egypt had four harems, and eight 
hundred wives ; and in each harem he had a legitimate 
wife. 

The Princess of Morocco was extremely well edu- 
cated ; she knew how to read, and became the instruc- 
tor of Méhémet-Ali; and when the education of the 
Vice Roy was completed, his secretaries learnt, in 
undergoing the punishment which he inflicted on them, 
that their master was no longer contented to be de- 
ceived. 

There are few men, even in Europe, who have more 
extended, or accurate information, than the Pacha of 
Egypt, on the subjects of agriculture, navigation, and 
commerce. Heretofore the necessity of securing his 
conquests, and of establishing definitely his inde- 
pendence, has compelled him to impose enormous 
charges on his subjects; but his immense works will 
survive him, and Egypt will be indebted to him, at a 
future and not very distant period, for an incalculable 
increase of her riches, and a civilization which he 
invites by all the means in his power. The desertion 
of Soleman-Bey was a severe loss to him. Soleman 
would have been a remarkable man in Europe. He 
spoke French, German, English, and Italian with equal 
facility ; and he had made himself well acquainted with 
the exact sciences. It was never certainly known to 
what cause to attribute the discontent which induced 
him to abandon the cause of the Pacha of Egypt for 





and one day having cut off the heads of three Pachas, 





that of Mahmoud. Mahmoud himself looked with dis- 
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trust upon this desertion ; and Soleman, whose death 
was announced a few months after he quitted the ser- 
vice of the Pacha, it was said, was poisoned by order 
of the Sultan. He had a brother among the young 
Egyptians entrusted to the care of M. Jomaad. 

Méhémet-Ali is admirably seconded by his son 
Ibrahim, a General endowed with great military talents, 
but whose excellent qualities have been dimmed by the 
most frightful cruelty. Ibrahim dees not send to the 
executioner those who displease him—he puts them to 
death himself. He has never failed in devotion to his 
father, though he has not always approved his political 
ideas ; however, he more recently has altered his opi- 
nions, and surrendered himself up entirely to a system 
which he promises to continue. 

The Pacha of Egypt has a buffoon of the name of 
Mustapha. This creature is not without wit. He unites 
with his functions of regular buffoon, those attached to 
one of the great dignitaries of the palace. Mustapha 
enjoys much favor; but with oriental Princes the most 
extraordinary regard does not always prevent exposure 
to very disagreeable caprices. 

“Mustapha,” said Méhémet-Ali, one day to his 
buffoon, “ let us play a game of checks.” 

“1 am at the service of your highness.”’ 

“ But I desire that you should lose.” 

“ Then I will lose.” 

“ What shall we play for?” 

“Whatever your highness may please.” 

“Then we will play—you will lose ; and, if you do, 
I will have you thrown into a well.” 

**T will play—I will lose ; and if your highness wishes 
to have me thrown into a well, I will be thrown—you 
are master.” 

The game was played, the buffoon lost, and the 
Pacha ordered him, accordingly, to be thrown into a 
well, which was done. He was immediately drawn 
out, and brought back, wet through and through, to 
the presence of his master, who gave him the magnifi- 
cent cachemire which he wore round his own waist to 
wipe himself with, 


THE SLIPPER OF M. DE PEYRONNET. 


An old and common proverb says—trop gratter cuit, 
trop parler nuit. If the principle of this proverb is 
applicable to common life and private individuals, how 
much more is it to public men, whose most insignificant 
words, when collected, weighed, and commented upon, 
receive from the interpretation that may be given them, 
an importance which those who uttered them never 
dreamt of. It especially applies to those expressions 
uttered in a moment of passion; and which, for the 
very reason that they seem less the result of reflection, 
are received as involuntary but positive evidence of the 
secret thoughts of the speaker. 

When, during the conferences of Dresden, the Em- 
peror said harshly to M. de Metternich, who had come 
to have an understanding with him on the basis of the 
alliance between France and Austria, “How much 
do the English give to determine you to advise the 
Emperor of Austria to separate himself from me?” he 
made an open enemy of the most influential member of 
the Austrian cabinet; and, by a word, pronounced in a 











moment of ill-humor and impatience, alienated the only 
great power which still hesitated to declare against 
him. 

It is probable that M. de Metternich had received 
from the English either money or promises. Had the 
Emperor not have been soured by the misfortunes of the 
Russian campaign, and the recent desertions which he 
had suffered from, he would have contented himself by 
offering M. de Metternich double the sum he supposed 
him to have been promised by the English, saving to 
himself the means of seizing, at his pleasure, a favor- 
able opportunity for procuring his dismission from the 
Ministry : but anger never reasons. 

When, during the famous sitting of the Chamber of 
Deputies, in which the petition, demanding the recall of 
those who had been proscribed in 1815, was reported, 
M. de Serre pronounced, in reference to this subject, the 
word never! he lost, by that single expression, the 
prestige with which his brilliant success in the tribune 
had surrounded him. He became an ordinary man, 
The word never should not have passed the lips of a 
Statesman. 

M. de Peyronnet who seemed to set himself stu- 
diously to work, for the purpose of covering with 
oblivion the excellent qualities which it was impossi- 
ble not to recognize in him, also uttered one of those 
expressions which destroy a man. The two last ses- 
sions which preceded the fall of the Ministry of M. 
Villéle, were marked, in spite of the compact majority 
of three hundred which sustained the government, by 
those half-checks of the tribune which foretell the end 
of an administration. The Council had also begun to 
suffer some discord. M. de Peyronnet, less a statesman, 
and more of a partizan than M. de Villéle, more frank 
and free in his behaviour than the President of the 
Council, energetically repulsed everything which seemed 
like concession. 

The session of 1825 had just terminated, and M. de 
Peyronnet announced his intention of visiting some of 
the watering places of the continent. One of his 
friends observed that it would hardly be prudent to 
absent himself at such a moment. ‘ What matters 
it?” said M. de Peyronnet; ‘‘ they will never dare to 
do anything without me. I leave my slipper here, 
which is all that is necessary.” 

These words, circulated in the court and the saloons, 
by the amiable friend who heard them, made more and 
more dangerous enemies for M. de Peyronnet, than all 
the acts of his long and difficult Ministry. 





SONNET—TO MARY. 


Mary! *twas when at first thine eye I met, 
Love claimed my heart, and set his arrow there: 
Call me not rash--he came unbidden, yet, 
O! not unwelcome! Then I breathed a prayer, 
Invoking him to use his witching wiles 
To plead my cause with thee ; for, O! *twas vain 
To ward the archery of those radiant smiles, 
For ever, as I chanced to meet thine eye, 
The little Archer-God was sure to gain 
Over my heart a fresher victory. 
And now he doth so like a tyrant reign, 
I have no joy, no peace, save thou art nigh. 
My love is boundless ! changeless! Oh that thou 
Wouldst welcome Cupid and my true heart’s vow! 
Richmond, April, 1838, L. L. 
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THE ADVENTURERS.* 
BY HORATIO KING. 


In the early part of the 17th century, the In- 
dians held undisputed sway throughout almost the 
whole territory of the province of Maine. There 
were several tribes of them, and their number 
very great. Few whites had ventured far beyond 
their scattered settlements on the seaboard; and 
though several treaties had been made with the 
Indians, who solemnly swore to maintain peace, 
their engagements, as ofien as entered into, were 
broken. At one of these conferences in June, 
1703, attended by the chiefs of the Norridgewock, 
Penobscot, Penacook, Ameriscoggin and Pequa- 
kett tribes, the governor of the state also being 
present, the natives assured him “ that they aimed 
at nothing more than peace; and that as high as 
the sun was above the earth, so far distant should 
their designs be of making the least breach be- 
tween each other.”” But in less than two months 
from the date of this treaty, aided by the French, 
who were then at war with the English, they 
destroyed almost every village and dwelling east 
of the Saco river; and in fact, extended their 
devastations as far south as Wells. They con- 
tinued their hostilities, without intermission, until 
1713, when another treaty of peace was entered 
into between them and the government—delegates 
from the tribes on the St. John, Kennebec, Ame- 
riscoggin, Saco and Merrimac being present at 
the conference. The Indians manifesting a friendly 
disposition, the whites now ventured to return and 
re-establish themselves in their former situations 
along the seaboard. It was several years, how- 
ever, after this treaty, before any considerable 
number took up their residence east of the Kenne- 
bec river. “ Falmouth Neck,” (now Portland) 
and vicinity, affording some of the most pleasant 
situations on the coast, emigration was directed 
that way, and population increased there quite 
rapidly. But the renewal of Indian hostilities in 
1720, again checked the progress of population 
and the prosperity of the settlers, who were 
destined to suffer for five years in another bloody 
conflict with these wild and savage dwellers of the 
forest. It was in August, 1724, of this war, it will 
be recollected, that the English surprised and 
entirely destroyed the settlement of the Norridge- 
wocks, eighty of whom were killed, and among 
whom was “ Father Ralle,” their French Priest, 
who had resided with them over thirty years, and 
had been instrumental in inciting them te harass, 
plunder, and murder the whites. It will, doubt- 
less, also be recollected, that the closing battle of 
this war, of any considerable importance, was the 
engagement between the volunteer company under 


* For the historical facts in this sketch, the writer is indebted, 
mainly, to Willis’s History of Portland. 


Captain Lovell, and the Pequaketts, whose chief 
was Paugus, in May, 1725. In December of that 
year, another treaty was executed, and finally 
ratified by all the eastern tribes. 

But the back country was yet a vast wilderness, 
and still alive with innumerable savages, profes- 
sedly friendly, but whose warlike and ferucious 
spirit was still unsubdued. Even while professing 
friendship, there were always those among them 
not scrupulous about committing depredations 
upon the property of the whites, and taking their 
lives also, whenever it happened to suit their pur- 
poses. The latter were obliged to submit silently 
to these outrages, or run the risk of kindling a 
flame which might overwhelm and entirely de- 
stroy them. Their ravages, however, were not 
very extensive; and the settlers were encouraged 
to persevere in their enterprises—every year 
becoming better established, and increasing in 
numbers and strength, by emigrations from the 
older towns in Massachusetts and other states, as. 
well as from Europe. 

Among the early settlers of North Yarmouth, 
the town adjoining Falmouth, was a company of 
enterprising young men from Duxbury, Massa- 
chusetts. ‘They emigrated thither about the year 
1743. Purposing to journey into the wilderness 
together, suitable preparations were made for their 
comfort and safety on the way. By previous 
arrangement, the evening before setting out was 
spent in company with each other, for the purpose 
of a mutual understanding upon matters interest- 
ing to them all. Ten in number, they met at a 
handsome dwelling, a short distance from the cen- 
tre of the town, in which they belonged, on the 
road leading from Duxbury to Plymouth. The 
house, a few years since, was still standing, hav- 
ing, by occasional repairs, been preserved in a 
good condition. 

‘* Well,” said Jonesy, the adventurous band 
having, as above remarked, all assembled together, 
“we have, at length, succeeded in mustering cou- 
rage sufficient to cut the strong cords which have 
thus far closely confined us to our native hills! 
W hat success, think you, shall we experience in 
this new move of ours?” 

*“‘{ fear we shall have a tedious journey of it,” 
answered Freeman, another of the company. 

“Yes,” added a third, named Davis, “ and ten 
to one if it be not a bloody one too! Those red 
rascals, down east, are as numerous almost as the 
trees; and we may think ourselves lucky if we 
reach our destination with whole scalps! What 
say, Jones—is your old firelock in prime order?” 

“Aye, let me alone for that,” replied Jones, 
“she is sure fire, and no stranger either to the red 
faces, as some of them, to their sorrow, have felt ! 
She was true to the country long before I came 
upon the stage—trust me, she will not prove 
unfaithful now! What’s the matter, friend Rice? 
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why look so sad?’ continued Jones, jocosely; 
“} suspect the thought of leaving young Eliza 
occupies your mind at this time. Cheer up, my 
fellow! bright prospects are before you, and you 
will soon be prepared to take her to yourself. 
Come! what’s the use of sadness? we’ll have a 
pleasant journey and a prosperous time of it yet.” 

** To tell the truth,” answered Rice, “I do feel 
rather sad this evening—not from the cause you 
intimate, however, but I had a dream last night— 
and I fear it may come to pass.” 

‘*A dream, eh?” exclaimed several of the com- 
pany, with a burst of laughter, in which Rice was 
forced to join. 

‘© Yes,” continued he, “I dreamed that we 
were on our way, and were attacked and cut to 
pieces by the Indians. It appeared so much like 
reality, that | awoke trembling and much alarmed ; 
and, in spite of my courage, the circumstance has 
given me not a little uneasiness since.” 

. “A truce to your dreams!” said Drinkwater, 
** leave them to the old women. Come, who shall 
be our commander ?” 

** Jones, Jones,’’ answered a number of voices. 
The vote was taken, and Mr. Jones unanimously 
declared to be their choice for Captain. The 


dreim was laughed out of the company, as a- 
matter of no moment. 

The war of 1703, and subsequent wars with the 
Indians, had proved exceedingly unhappy to many 
of Jones’ ancestors; and he was ready to embrace 


the first opportunity which might offer itself to 
chastise the savages for their cruelty so often dis- 
played. He readily accepted the appointment, 
swearing by his old firelock, to do his duty man- 
fully. 

** Now, Captain,” said Blanchard, another of 
the company, “ suppose we encounter a gang of 
hostile red faces, what shall be our first step?” 

*‘ Shoot every soul of dhem, and send them to 
settle their accounts with Father Ralle!” was the 
reply. ‘* But we must keep a bright look out, or 
they’ll wing us before we know it!” 

“ Right, Captain,” responded Blanchard, “ they 
know well how to take their game, as poor Lovell 
and his ill-fated but gallant band might testify.” 

*‘Aye, but Paugus finally found his match,” 
said the Captain, “‘ and if they surprise us, we 
must endeavor to give them as good as they send. 
They, too, may find their scalps at head quarters 
for the premium, and ourselves the bearers !” 

** Good!” exclaimed Mitchell, who, until now, 
had remained almost in silence. ‘‘ Who knows 
but we may make our fortunes in whipping the 
rascals? What will they bring a head, Captain ?” 

“Stop, stop,” interrupted Rice, “you are a 
little too fast; the government pays no premium 
for scalps now—what’s more, we had better take 
care of our own, or I am no prophet!” 

* Well, well,” replied Mitchell, “ premium or 
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not, I hope we shall not get frightened at dreams 
before starting! Do, friend Rice, take courage! 
We have to die but once, and that’s but a trifle, 
you know, if we are only prepared! Ah, I recol- 
lect, the governor withdrew the premium on the 
heads of the Indians, upon their promising good 
fashions in future. Maybe they’! not trouble us.” 

“ But who'll trust them?” continued Rice. 
‘They have broken their pledges, and proved false 
too often to be trusted now. For myself, I intend 
to be on my guard against them—and heaven 
grant my dream may prove the presage of no 
evil!” 

All acknowledged the importance of being 
prepared for the worst; and the company, after 
spending the evening in a manner somewhat as 
above described, separated to seek rest and take 
leave of their friends, in view of an early start in 
the morning. 

In those days, it was considered a great under- 
taking to tfavel from the old settlements in Massa- 
chusetts to the province of Maine, especially if the 
adventurers were purposing to take up a perma- 
nent residence ‘down east.”” Compared with 
such a journey then, the distance from Maine to 
New Orleans is travelled now with perfect ease. 
Running through vast forests, and very little tra- 
velled, the road, much of the way, was hardly 
more than a rough path; and the danger of being 
surprised and massacred by the Indians, added 
much to the importance of the undertaking. No- 
thing daunted, however, and full of courage, our 
enterprising band were assembled and ready for 
their march in the morning, ere the sun had again 
made his appearance. It was early in the spring 
of the year, and they were to make their journey 
on foot. Thus, each with a knapsack of provi- 
sions, &c. upon his back, and a good gun on his 
shoulder, they started on their way. 

For the first five or six days, they met with no 
serious difficulty, though occasionally startled with 
the sight of an Indian, springing up and bounding 
on ahead of them, as if alarmed at the approach of 
white men. But on the seventh day of their 
journey, they were not so fortunate. Two of their 
company, Captain Jones and Mitchell, had wan- 
dered from the rest, a short distance from the road, 
in search of game. They were near each other, 
when, much to their surprise, they heaed in a 
direction still farther from the road, the report of 
two guns, and balls came whistling by, lodging 
in the body of a large tree immediately behind 
them. It was evidently the salutation of no friend. 
Quick as thought, both sprang for safety to the 
opposite side of the tree from which the balls had 
penetrated, and prepared to return the shots. In 
an instant, they saw two Indians, with uplifted 
tomahawks, slowly advancing toward them, as if 
they thought their balls had taken effect—the 
smoke of their guns, probably, shielding their 
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intended victims, for the moment, from their 
sight. They were suffered to advance but a short 
distance, before. each found himself drinking 
deeply of the cup he anxiously hoped and be- 
lieved was the bitter lot of others! The sure fire 
of Jones and his companion had brought them to 
the ground, and they lay before them in the ago- 
nies of death! Those of the company in the road, 
hearing the report of the guns in such quick suc- 
cession, hastened to the spot just in time to see 
each of the savages draw his last breath, which 
was spent in earnest entreaties for their lives to be 
spared. 

“ What now!” exclaimed Davis, addressing 
the Captain. ‘‘ The fellows attempted to blow you 
through, eh? A bad move for them, I’m thinking!” 

“And for us, too, I fear,” added Freeman. 
*« Either of you wounded, Captain ?” 

“Not touched,” replied Jones—“ a thousand 
wonders we were not both killed. The rascals 
must have taken deliberate aim at us!” 

“Aye,” said Cutter, the youngest of the com- 
pany; “‘ but you paid them in their own coin, Cap- 
tain ; they’ve no cause for grumbling !” 

“True!” responded the Captain; “but we 
must hasten to conceal their bodies and be off, or 
it may be ill with us yet! Their confederates are 
not far distant, [ warrant you.” 

No time was lost in attending to this sugges- 
tion. The remains of the two savages, together 
with all they had avout them, were buried near 
the place where they fell, being covered with 
decayed wood and such other light materials. as 
were at hand; and all again proceeded on their 
way. They were now somewhat alarmed, as 
they had reason to be, lest the occurrence might 
be the means of involving them in more serious 
difficulty. The day was far spent, and they had 
knowledge of no human habitation to which they 
might flee for safety during the approaching night. 
Summoning to their aid all their courage, how- 
ever, they determined to make the night answer a 
good purpose to them, even though it brought no 
rest to their weary limbs. They therefore im- 
proved the larger part of it in travelling as far on 
their journey as possible, in hopes to get beyond 
the reach of the Indians, should they be pursued. 
At the dawn of day, on the following morning, 
thinking themselves no longer immediately in 
danger, they halted in the midst ofthe wilderness, 
to take rest and refresh themselves by food. A 
good hour or more having passed, they resu- 
med their march. But they had proceeded but a 
few miles, when Mitchell, a little ahead of the 
rest, caught the glimpse of an Indian still farther 
on, just springing across the road to a shrubby 
thicket on the left. He gave the alarm, and the 
Captain directed his comrades to leave the road, 
that in case of an attack, the trees might serve to 


command was hardly given, before the report of 
a gun was heard, and Rice fell, wounded, to the 
ground—a musket ball having passed through his 
leg just below the knee, entirely disabling him. 
A sharp contest was now anticipated as certain to 
follow ; for they correctly believed themselves 
overtaken by the savages they had so much ex- 
erted themselves to avoid. Indeed, they imme- 
diately perceived that they were outnumbered, 
nearly two to one, by their foes, and that they 
must fight for their lives. The road they had 
travelled the night previous, it was afterwards 
found, was very circuitous; and the Indians, 
being acquainted with the way, had taken a shorter 
direction across the woods, for the purpose of con- 
cealing themselves in the thicket, and making 
sure of their prey undiscovered. But for the 
sharp look out and early alarm of Mitchell, their 
purpose would doubtless have been executed. A 
good Providence, however, still favored our adven- 
turers. Guarded by the trees, they poured in a 
most deadly fire upon the savages, who had the 
advantage of no large trees to protect them. A 
brisk fire was kept up on either side for several 
minutes, when the savages, finding themselves 
constantly growing weaker, and disheartened by 
so unexpected a defeat, retreated into a contiguous 
swamp, intending to renew their attack under 
more favorable circumstances to themselves, hav- 
ing, in the first instance, chosen their position, not 
for defence, but concealment. Our gallant band 
(with the exception of poor Rice, who could not 
be found after the conflict,) being again at liberty 
to proceed, the question now arose, what direction 
they should take, to be most secure from the pur- 
suit of the Indians. Still, in the midst of the wil- 
derness, it was evident they could not follow the 
road with safety; and to leave it, and run the risk 
of finding their way to a settlement through a 
dense and almost boundless forest, was also 
exceedingly hazardous. One or the other course, 
however, must be*taken; and the latter was 
decided upon as being, under the circumstances, 
most likely to end well. They accordingly left 
the road on the right, and travelled in a westerly 
direction from it—meeting with no other serious 
trouble on their journey. But for a fortunate cir- 
cumstance on the next day, afler leaving the road, 
however, it might not have been thus well with 
them. They had become bewildered, and utterly 
at a loss which way to proceed, when they dis- 
covered an Indian, apparently unarmed, advan- 
cing, with friendly gestures, towards them. They 
doubted, at first, his sincerity; but permitting bim 
to approach, he soon convinced them of his friendly 
disposition, by directing their attention to a canoe 
which he had left behind, and which, he said, was 
but a short distance from the Saco river, where he 
had been engaged in fishing. They offered him a 





defend them from the fire of the enemy. The 
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some of his fish, of which, with other food, after 
cooking, they partook together, much to the satis- 
faction of all. It is needless to add, that the pre- 
sence of their unfortunate companion, whom théy 
had left behind, and whose loss they severely 
mourned, would have rendered the rough banquet 
of our travellers far more pleasant. But of his 
fate they were ignorant. They little doubted, 
however, that the Indians had, ere then, cruelly 
put an end to his existence, if so unfortunate as to 
have fallen into their hands; or, it was possible, 
his wound might have caused his death before the 
savages returned. His dream, in respect to him- 
self at least, had indeed proved too true! 

After a few hours’ rest, our travellers, having 
engaged the friendly Indian to act as their guide, 
again started on their way, crossing the river by 
means of his canoe; and on the following day 
arrived safely at the settlement on Falmouth 
Neck. Purposing to follow farming for a liveli- 
hood, they chose North Yarmouth as their place 
of settlement. But before getting even comforta- 
tably situated, the French war was declared in 
1744. 

Notwithstanding the Indians on the west of 
Penobscot river, by a treaty with the government, 
bound themselves to remain neutral during the 
war, on being afterwards required to aid in sub- 
duing the St, John and Cape Sable Indians, who 
favored the French, they proved false, and joined 
the enemy. Hence war was declared against 
them in 1745, and a bounty of one hundred and 
sixty-five dollars established on Indian scalps. 
Volunteer companies were now raised to go in 
search of the Indians. In 1746, several individuals 
in North Yarmouth, among whom were our 
friends, Jones, Mitchell and Drinkwater, joined 
one of these companies. Philip Greeley, a neigh- 
bor, (who, if we mistake not, was also of the 
adventurous band,) having been shot by the In- 
dians, near his cornfield. The strongest house in 
the neighborhood had been selected and guarded 
for a place of safety, by surrounding it with long 
posts, forced into the ground, closely joining each 
other, a few rods from the dwelling. Thus a 
number of families unitedly secured themselves 
from the constantly expected attacks of the In- 
dians. Early on a morning in August, Greeley 
had left this dwelling to examine his cornfield, 


the fire, when the savages, dropping their wea- 
pons, ran towards them, begging for life. Being 
convinced of their pacific intentions, their entrea- 
ties were granted, on their voluntarily promising 
to bring to them, the next day, a white man, who, 
they said, had long been a captive in their tribe. 
They were faithful to their word, and to the un- 
speakable joy of the company and himself, the 
captive was no other than William Rice, who, 
three years before, had been left wounded in the 
power of the savages! Accompanied by the libe- 
rated captive, the party immediately returned 
home, delighted with their expedition. ‘Thus was 
Rice restored to his friends, and civilized society, 
after a painful captivity of more than three years. 
On being discovered in his place of concealment 
by the Indians, in the first instance, after receiving 
the wound in his leg, be looked only for the most 
dreadful suffering and death. Faint from pain and 
loss of blood, he had lain several hours insensible 
when taken up. But weak and faint as he was, he 
was compelled to accompany the savages to their 
settlement, a distance of several miles, on foot! 
Here he soon learned that ten of their best war- 
riors had fallen in the contest with his compa- 
nions ; and was given also to understand that his 
life was prolonged only to be disposed of in the 
most brutal manner, when a portion of the tribe, 
still in pursuit of his friends, should return! For- 
tunately for him, however, three days transpired 
before their return, affording him an opportunity 
of planning to avert the blow which was to fall 
upon him, and of gaining the confidence and esteem 
of the less savage of the tribe. He improved his 
time to advantage. Learning that a fatal malady 
prevailed among them, and professing to be a skil- 
ful physician, he flattered the savages that he 
might be highly serviceable to them, on his 
recovery, were his life spared. But though suc- 
cessful in alluring them from their dreadful pur- 
pose, he yet had serious reason to fear death from 
his wound, which, from want of proper attention, 
had thrown him into a violent fever. After 
severe suffering for several weeks, however, he at 
length recovered his health, but with almost the 
entire loss of the use of his leg. Having now lit- 
tle hope of regaining his liberty, except through 
the favor of the Indians, he used every exertion to 
please them in his power. Asa physician, (though 
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which was not far distant, and the Indians, being 
on the watch, fired upon and killed him before he 
was able to get beyond their reach, or assistance 
could be rendered. 


by profession a cobbler,) fortune seemed to smile 
on his efforts; for remarkable cures were indeed 
effected under his direction. He thus secured the 
confidence of the tribe, and made his situation 

The volunteer company immediately started on | comparatively one of happiness, being constantly 
their expedition. They were several days absent ' supported by the hope of ere long seeing himself 
Without encountering their foes, having penetrated | free, with his relatives and friends. Ignorant of 
the wilderness to the west of Saco river. At! his distance from the white settlements, he made 
length, near the close of the fourth day, they saw | no serious attempt to escape—trusting in God for 
two Indians, and orders were immediately given |a deliverance. The sequel proved that his trust 
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North Yarmouth, he returned to his native town, 
welcomed by all—especially by Eliza Stanwood, 
who afterwards became his wife. A valuable and 
respected citizen, he died, much lamented, in 
1767, at the age of fifty-six. 

Our settlers in North Yarmouth, as well as in 
most other parts of the country, continued in a 
state of excitement from the war, until 1748, when 
the suspension of arms in Europe, resulting in 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, put an end to the 
destructive warfare, which had so long disturbed 
their repose. The war being terminated, their 
prosperity was not again interrupted before the 
great revolution of 1776. Ardently engaged in 
the cause.of freedom, they now aided in achieving 
the independence of their country—and lived, 
many of them, to witness the success and happi- 
ness of their descendants—the unparalleled pros- 
perity of a great and free people in after years. 





SPRING JOYS.* 


By the author of ‘‘ Love at the Shrines,” ‘* Sleet Storm,” &c. 


There is joy coming to us all from the skies, but it 
comes slowly and tremblingly, like a proud woman’s 
smile upon the man she loves. The birds are making 
a great disturbance among the trees, and every now 
and then, a bud or a leaf, falls through the branches, 
and flutters in the breeze. Really spring isa delightful 
season to think in, and it fills the heart with delicious 
and never to be expressed sensations of delight—crowd- 
ing it over with wild fancies of shaded valleys, and 
warm sunny slopes, where grow the daisies and the 
wild roses—those fragrant and simple flowers. 

How gay are our children, and our wives are tramp- 
ing over head, and closets are locked and unlocked, and 
large supplies of winter clothing are hanging on the 
back porch to air. The red cornered blankets are luxu- 
riating in the genial beams, and the children are looking 
for crooked pins among them, which they call witches. 
You all remember those freaks, which are nothing more 
nor less than the first dawnings of fancy and imagina- 
tion, that afterwards enlarge through the big veins of 
poetry or history, and marvel the world with gobblins, 
and stories of wizards and warriors. 

There is so much of domestic poetry in spring, that 
the soul yearns to it, and every minute beauty of 
nature becomes exaggerated to our eyes, and endeared 
a thousand fold to our hearts. It is the magnifying 
power of our love of nature ! 

How the morning sun glides over the window panes; 
and, lo! an old weather-beaten spider is crawling forth 
from his wintry lair, with steady and ferocious steps. 
I will watch the assassin giant. He spiris out his coil 
of deadly rope, and takes a survey of his dominion. 


* This article was written in early spring, but delayed in the 
hands of the author, which accounts for its late appearance. It 
is presumed that the thoughts of which it is composed, are so 
generally diffused through the hearts of all, that even at this 


The glassy surface is his slaughter-house. He seems 
to prick up his ears, that Arab of the window, and his 
long black legs are tremulous with ecstasy as he hears 
the murmuring buzz of his victim. Fool of a fly keep 
off! His eyes are glistening, and his sides distend with 
his hungry panting, and rapidly he whirls out his net. 
Nearer and nearer comes the child of frolic and of 
sugar—the ridiculous and sensual fly. He cleaves the 
air with his sonorous wings—he sees a thousand pris- 
matic and beautiful colors in the glass—he sees the dis- 
tant and glorious fields—the rose bushes in their in- 
cipient bloom—the cherry blossoms and the apple 
flowers—the green grass—-and he longs to perch himself 
upon the tapering ears of my browsing steed, and 
rapidly he darts against the glass. He cannot break 
the sand-blown barrier, and forthwith, with an aching 
pate, (so hard was it thumped, that I wonder his brains 
were not scattered out,) he commences his dance on his 
forelegs. How he kicks and cuffs and grumbles and 
growls, and then bursts forth in a wild and romantic 
bugle note; finally he settles in a corner and smooths 
down his ruffled front, and strikes up his angular music 


with his elastic legs, Meantime the black giant is 
busily engaged. He keeps as silent as the grave; his 


fuzzy back is raised, and his ferocious eyes sparkle 


with savage joy ; he swings himself along the glass by 
one of his cables, and apparently without noticing the 
fly, he spins out with greedy haste the death entrapping 
seine. The fly is dreaming by this of love and sugar- 
candy, having buzzed himself to sleep. Gently a 
thread is passed over one of his wings ; he feels it not, for 
his noddle is filled with harmonious memories of the 
last summer’s glories. The spider works on; another 
and another impalpable thread is passed over his pin- 
ions—the cord is tightened round his legs, and fully 
caught, and awake, the poor fly sets up the wail of the 
prisoner, His gentle and heart-rending appeal is lost 
upon the desert air; he is alone with the fly-eater, on a 
wide and desolate field of ice—not another fly is seen 
to speed to the rescue. A group of savage young 
spiders crawl out of their corners, and smirk at each 
other: they gaze around and watch from afar off the 
victory of their monarch: they sharpen their fangs 
for the first banquet of spring. 

The tragedy is drawing to a close: my heart is 
touched at the ghastly picture of tyranny, and I feel 
now that I have read of such scenes in Roman and 
Grecian history, in English and Spanish annals, in French 
and German story, and I long to exercise the attributes 
of mercy and of vengeance. Just as the despot is about 
to pounce upon his entangled prey I will save him. To 
accomplish my purpose, I have slyly loosened my slip- 
per from my left foot. Ha, the monster! he is now for 
the death spring! It is now my time. Mercy! I have 
smashed the glass into a thousand atoms! The spider’s 
bloody carcass is crimsoned and mangled upon the heel 
of my shoe, and the fly is away upon the wing through 
the soft air, without one buz of gratitude. That same 
chap will bite me on the nose, as in the-midday heat of 
June, I poke it into a tumbler of iced punch or port, 
Such, alas! is the gratitude of flies and men. 

It is now ten’A. M. by the clock, and I saunter forth 
into a friend’s beautiful garden, (sweet by its own 
natural adornment, and by the taste of those fair hands 





late stage of the season, it will not be unwelcome. 


that strew its paths with flowers.) The lilacs, on the 
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crowning slopes, are blue and crimson ; the sun darts 
through the parted lips of leaves and flowers, and upon 
the short velvet grass he scatters his golden dust; the 
fish are disporting in the pond, and yon old and senti- 
mental trout, who lies so softly in the water-grass, is 
basking his fin in the summer warmth, and wags his 
pliant tail in all the luxury of piscatory contentment. 

Oh, how the woodbine creeps around the dairy, and 
the moss spreading over the peaked roof, has wound 
itself into the semblance of a velvet collar around the 
coat of some ancient gentleman. There isa still, but 
eloquent meditative sentiment about this spot, that 
checks the worldly thought, and ministers to the true 
throb of the innocent nature. The thick and shady 
grove over my head, and yon majestic oak, with his 
thousand branches, which he lifts with a sentient 
majesty to the sun, how beautiful—how full of testa- 
ment of a God! It is spring—the year is in its youth 
and its purity; and that majesty, which ere long, is to 
tower in its saffron robes and glittering coronals, is lap- 
ped on the cradle of a million buds, and rocked to and 
fro by the balmy breath of the playful zephyrs. My 
soul is glad within me; and melodious symphonies of 
boyhood—-memories of my life’s earliest hours—trip 
over the green sward of recollection, and sing peace 
and quiet to my struggling heart. There is no blemish 
in that retracing of those sunny paths, save of truancy 
from the stern school, and of precepts from parents— 
those kind representatives of our God—neglected or 
disobeyed. 

The wiry dog, my,loved companion, gazes askant on 
the pellucid waters of the fish-pond, and watches with 
an eye of intelligent interest, the swift motions of the 
Gold Fish, who scatters with his beaming tail the waters 


in his course. An old and solitary squirrel, gray as 
my grandfather’s wig, chirps on the outward branches 
of the oak, and ogles a young blackbird, his only 
companion, in these verdant latitudes, with a cute and 


curious eye. Not a breath stirs a leaf. An aroma 
pervades the air, and fills my senses with rapture. 
The spring is the angel of God made visible to mortal 
ken in various and wonderful figurations. It bursts in 
beauty upon our senses in the lily—it threatens in the 
distant thunder—breathes to us from the limbs of the 
forests and the flowers of the fields; and we read of the 
existence of a God in a leaf, which maps his power. 
How solemn and how calm—how glorious and how 
tender, are the sentiments that flock to the heart’s fold, 
like so many young birds, hopeful of the mother, at the 
first outburst of the spring. We lift our eyes up to the 
blue worlds, and the ear and the mouth are filled with 
fragrant gales, and we let our souls go out to the skies, 
and converse with the seraphims. We hear their gold- 
strung harps, and our minds, how intellectual in such 
moments of transcendent enthusiasm, hold words of 
wisdom with those who stand nearest to the mighty one 
of all. Virtue now becomes a graven and cabalistic 
word upon the tops of the mountains, and honor and 
justice are reflected from the skies into those thoughtful 
sheets of water that lie between those hills of everlast- 
ing strength. The earth and the air—the waves, those 
dark and mighty waves, that roll and flash into eternity, 
with their mysterious murmurs, seem filled with the 
moral sentiment of innocence ; and the little barque that 
floats like a wafer upon their long swells, is as safe as 





the star that rides upon the bosom of that blue heaven, 
which at night covers us with religion and majesty. 

It is spring, and yet how fickle! The price of fuel 
has not diminished, and the poor man who digs up his 
little patch of earth, and cultivates his cabbage and 
potatoes, turns at evening into his humble shed, and 
finds his little ones warming their hands over the unsea- 
sonable fire. However, that will not last long. The 
south wind is springing up, and I see the rose bushes 
bend to and fro, Bear up with cheerful hearts for 
awhile, ye poor, and the showers soft will be poured 
out, and to the sound of your children’s merry prattle, 
the buds will bloom into perfection. 

Two blankets o’ night in May! I won’t hear of it! 
What! when I know that the wheat crops and the rye 
patches are busy at their golden crowns and tassels— 
when I hear the mockingbird, and see the soft moon of 
love, and the stars so warm! I will keep up the old 
custom of sleeping under a white counterpane, and 
leave blankets to those who cannot hear music in spring 
gales, or see beauty in spring shrubs. It is night, and 
the memories are at work—those busy chaps that garner 
up the old dried leaves of flowers interspersed in our 
school books, and that prate so garrulously of our 
schoolboy sweethearts, when we used to copy verses 
from the “ Lady of the Lake” for our beloved. Oh! 
how they were kept in of evenings for not knowing 
those old primer tasks; their young noddles so full of us 
boys! Imprisoned with the stern dominie, even while 
the rainbow spanned the east! Mayhap his old heart 
was touched with their young beauty. Delicious recol- 
lections! What to them are the memories of the con- 
queror’s march through vanquished nations—through 
bloody and dead armies—over rent banners and broken 
constitutions—perhaps over dead liberty? Oh, noth- 
ing—absolutely nothing. The fresh memory of boyish 
innocence—of flowers that were culled to. crown our 
sweethearts with—the gambol and the sport--the game 
upon the green—the tumble and the toss,—oh, they are 
the memories that nature dictates, and that God feels for. 
All others, of vanity, of victory, of blood, of crowns, of 
polities, of power and ambition, are but as demons that 
darken the sunshine of the earth, and convert the chapel 
of the mind, sacred in its orisons and its object, into a 
hated arena of unworthy thought. 

Washington City, May, 13838. 





LEIGH HUNT, 
ON SONNET-WRITING AND SONNET-WRITERS IN GENERAL, 


It would be difficult to find, in any writer whose 
works have crossed the Atlantic, more pertness and 
shallowness than appear in the subjoined piece, writ- 
ten by Leigh Hunt, for the Examiner newspaper; of 
which we believe, he was editor. 

It is from our old Blackwood, for 1819. 


“Petrarch wrote Sonnets. This, I think, is 
pretty generally known—I mean among the true 
lovers of Italian poetry. Of course, I do not here 
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—— : 
allude to those young ladies and gentlemen who 


are beginning to learn Italian, as they say, and 
think Petrarch really a charming man, and know 
by heart the names of Tasso and Ariosto, and of 
that wholesale dealer in grand vagaries, Dante. 
But besides these, several other Italian writers 
have composed sonnets, though I do not think 
with the rest of the world, that they have brought 
this species of composition to anything like per- 
fection. 

“Among us, Shakspeare and Milton have made 
attempts. Milton, by the way, is known to peo- 
ple in general merely as the author of Paradise 
Lost: but his masque, called Comus, I think the 
finest specimen of bis poetical powers, faulty as it 
is in many respects. Some allowance, however, 
must be made for his youth at the time he wrote 
it; and indeed I must, in common fairness, admit, 
that when I composed my Descent of Liberty, I 
had the advantage of being somewhat older. 

‘‘ When I inform my readers that Shakspeare 
wrote sonnets, I know they will be inclined to 
receive the revelation with a bless-my-soul sort of 
stare, and for anything I know, discredit it alto- 
gether. People, generally speaking, are very 
ignorant about the great nature-looking-through 
Bard, though I know they pretend to talk a good 
deal about hith. His sonnets, for instance, are 
known only to the few whose souls are informed 
with a pure taste, and whose high aspirings enable 
them to feel and enjoy all the green leafiness and 
dewy freshness of his poetry. For my own part, 
I think well of them; and certainly upon the 
whole, they are not unworthy of their great 
author. Yet he has left something to be done in 
that way. 

“Among the moderns we have no great exam- 
ples. This lack of good sonnet-writers in Eng- 
land, is in some sort attributable to the style of 
versification prevalent among us, and which is 
totally unfit for the streamy, gurgling-brooky, as 
it were, flow of the sonnet. Dryden and Pope, L 
think, were wretched versifiers, though I know 

this opinion will absolutely horrify all the board- 
ing-school misses, as well as many other well- 
intentioned folks, who like verses which cost them 
no trouble to read into music. But to come to 
the point. What our poetry has hitherto wanted, 
is a looseness and irregularity—a kind of broken, 
patchy choppiness in the construction of its verse, 
and an idiomatic how-d’ye-do-pretty-well-thank- 
ye sort of freedom in its language. This, at length, 
I have succeeded in giving it, and present my 
readers with the following sonnet on myself asa 
specimen. By the way, I intend it only for such 
readers as have a fine eye for the truth of things— 
for sweethearts and fine understandings—for maids 
whose very souls peep out at their bosoms, as it 
were, and who love the moonlight stillness of the 


** SONNET ON MYSELF. 


**T love to walk towards Hampstead saunteringly, 
And climb thy grassy eminence, Primrose Hill ! 
And of the frolicsome breeze, swallow my fill, 

And gaze all round and round me. Then I lie 

Flatlily on the grass, ruralily, 

And sicken to think of the smoke-mantled city, 
But pluck a butter-cup, yellow and pretty, 

And twirl it, as it were, Italianly. 

And then I drink hot milk, fresh from the cow, 

Not such as that they sell about the town ; and then 

I gaze at the sky with high poetic feeling, 
And liken it to a gorgeously spangled ceiling; 
Then my all-compassing mind tells me—as now, 
And as it usually does—that I am foremost of men !”” 
Page 21. 


And so “‘ good bye for the present, sweet Master 
Shallow ;”? we shall come back to thee anon, as 
sure as our name is Z. 





THE DESULTORY SPECULATOR. 


For my own amusement, and possibly for that of 
your readers, I propose to send you, from time to time, 
the occasional thoughts and reflections of my mind, un- 
der the above title. They will of course be desultory 
and various, and may from that circumstance, be less 
ennuyuex, than regular and elaborate essays, 

Spring is beginning to unfold her beauties, and the 
ethereal spirit, veiled in a shower of shadowy roses, has 
descended on our fields and mountains and valleys. 
The air teems with fragrance, the grove is animated 
with melody, and all nature is rejoicing in her renova- 
tion. Among the sweetest productions of her reign is 


THE ROSE. 


' This beautiful shrub is found in almost every coun- 
try, and wherever found, its fragrance and splendor 
have made it the ornament of the garden and an object 
of admiration. Nature, as if charmed with this exqui- 
site specimen of her skill, has multiplied its species and 
varieties to an almost unlimited extent, and the poet has 
sung its praises in all ages and nations. It has been 
wedded to the nightingale, and its fragrance and beauty 
have been the theme of every tongue. It was called by 
the ancients the “splendor of plants,” and has been 
made an universal emblem. “ La pieté,” says a French 
writer, “en decore les temples, l'amour et la gaiete en 
forment des couronnes, la doleur l’effeuille sur les tom- 
beaux, la pudeur et la chasteté la regoivent comme la 
prix le plus doux et le plus glorieux.” 


‘* Resplendent rose ! the flower of flowers, 
Whose breath perfumes Olympus’ bowers, 
Whose virgin blush of chastened dye 
Enchants so much our mental eye.” 


Anacreon has sung the praise of this beautiful flower: 


‘* Rose, thou art the sweetest flower _ 
That ever drank the amber shower ! 
Rose, thou art the fondest child 
Of dimpled spring, the wood nymph wild.” 


It is an object which has been embodied in the poetry 
of all ages. No flower that blooms is more poetical. 
Its very origin is blended with the fancies of the poet. 





Regent’s Park. 


‘* Tendre objet des pleurs d’Aurore.” 
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The Guebers believe that when Abraham was thrown 


into the fire by Nimrod, the flame turned into a bed of 


roses. The Turks have an idea that it sprang from 
the perspiration of Mahomet, and they cause a rose to 
be sculptured on the monuments of all young women 
who die unmarried. The mythological writers say, 
that Apollo caused Rhodante, Queen of Corinth, in 
consequence of her extreme beauty, to be changed into 
arose. The first rose is said to have been given by the 
God of Love to Harpocrates, the God of Silence, to 
engage him to conceal the conduct of his mother Venus, 
and hence it was made the symbol of silence. A rose 
was always placed above the heads of the guests in the 
banqueting hall, to banish restraint, and to denote that 
nothing said there should be repeated elsewhere ; and 
hence originated the saying sub rosa, when a secret was 
to be kept. Rhodes is thought to owe its name to the 
immense quantity of roses which it produces. At 
Salreay, in France, a curious festival is kept up, called 
the festival of roses. A young girl is selected from 
among three of the most distinguished for female vir- 
tues: her name is announced from the pulpit; she is 
afterwards conducted to the church, to attend the vesper 
service. She was formerly accustomed to open the ball 
at night with the seigneur ; now a present is bestowed 
upon her, and she is called la rosiere, because she is 
always adorned with roses. The perfume of this deli- 
cious flower, is thus poetically accounted for by the 
fabulous authors: “ Love, at a feast on Olympus, in the 
midst of a lively dance, overset, by a stroke of his wing, 
a goblet of nectar, which, falling on a rose, embalmed 
it with the rich fragrance it still retains.” 


As Venus wandered midst the Idalian bower, 

And watched the loves and graces round her play, 
She plucked a musk rose from its dew-bent spray, 
And this, she cried, shall be my favorite flower ; 
For o’er its crimson leaflets I will shower 


Dissolving sweets, to steal the soul away. Roscoe. 


In Shiras and Cashmere the rose is peculiarly odori- 
ferous, and yields the most fragrant ottar or essential oil. 


Who has not heard of the vale of Cashmere, 
_ With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave. 
Moore. 


Catullus thus accounts for the color of this beautiful 
flower, which was originally white: 


While the enamor’d queen of joy 
Flies to protect her lovely boy, 
On whom the jealous war- god rushes, 
She treads upon a thorned rose, 
And while the wound with crimson flows, 
The snowy flowret feels her blood, and blushes. 


The petals of the rose are the only part of the flower 
that imparts the odoriferous matter to water by distil- 
lation and infusion, The ottar is obtained from various 
species of the rose, but particularly the musk species. 
The aroma or odor, though so agreeable, has in some 
instances produced fainting, hysterical affections, in- 
flammations of the eyes, &c. A case is recorded of a 
celebrated painter, who could not remain in any room 
where there were roses, without being attacked with 
violent sickness, succeeded by fainting. These effects 
have been attributed to the carbonic acid gas which 
these flowers exhale. But few, however, are thus 





affected, and the fragrance is to almost every one deli- 
cious. All would wish 


** To die of a rose in aromatic pain ;”? 


and our most begutiful sentiments are tinged with the 
coleur de rose. 


Washington. w——n. 





A RECENT VISIT 
TO LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 


BY AN AMERICAN.* 


She is an extraordinary woman, this Lady Hes- 
ter Stanhope. Extraordinary in her character, in 
her appearance, in her opinions, and in the roman- 


tic incidents of her life. 


* * % * # * * * 


Sidon is about twenty miles north of Tyre, in 
like manner upon the sea-coast, and in an equal 
state of misery and decadence. It was originally 
an open roadstead, furnished subsequently with an 
artificial mole, the remains of which yet exist. 
These towns owed their origin and prosperity to 
their situation, as the most convenient marts for 
the country eastof them. The vallies of Lebanon, 
in their rear, are fertile and productive ; and the 
great valley, in which Baalbec is placed, between 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, was one of the rich- 
est regions upon the face of the globe. And Da- 
mascus, on the eastern side of Anti-Lebanon, and 
its beautiful circumjacent country, must have 
always depended upon these ports for the exporta- 
tion and importation of whatever articles formed 
their commerce. “Syria was thy merchant,” 
says the Prophet Ezekiel, speaking of Tyre. 
** Judah and the land of Israel, they were thy 
merchants.” “ Damascus was thy merchant.” 
How true all this was, history has told us. And 
it perfectly agrees with the geographical features 
of the country, and with the relations necessarily 
existing between the regions extending as far as 
the Euphrates, and this part of the Mediterranean. 
Beiroot, about twenty miles north of Sidon, has 
now taken the trade which formerly enriched that 
city and Tyre; and there must always be some 
considerable mart in the neighborhood. The in- 
habitants are, indeed, miserable, debased by vices 
of morals and of manners, and pressed down by 
the extortions of Eastern despotism. Still there is 
produced in the country much silk, fruit, wine, 
and drugs. While upon this topic of oppression, 
I am induced to mention a circumstance stri- 
kingly illustrative of it, which passed under my 
own eyes, at Cairo. We had been furnished with 
the necessary boats by the Government, but there 


* Copied from the May No. of the Democratic Review, to which 
work it was forwarded by Hon. Lewis Cass, our Minister © 
France. 
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We lay at Boulac, 


was a deficiency of boatmen. 
the port of Cairo, and a large* crowd had assem- 
bled, as usual, to witness the arrival and departure 


of vessels. Suddenly, some police officers seized 
a rope, and pushing into the crowd, surrounded 
with-it a number of men, whom they compelled to 
come on board to serve as sailors—and what is 
worse, without any arrangement for pay or provi- 
sions. Where boats are furnished by the authori- 
ties, there is no obligation upon the passengers to 
remuneraté the wretched beings employed in their 
transportation. I need scarcely add, that we did 
not seek to withdraw ouggelves from our equitable 
duty by this immunity. 

We left Sidon on the morning of that day, and 
after passing its miserable walls, we found our- 
selves upon the sandy beach of the sea. After 
travelling upon it about two miles, we began to 
ascend the head of a small stream, deriving its 
sources from the ridges of Lebanon. It is peren- 
nial, and its course is marked by productiveness 
and abundance. Water and fertility are almost 
synonymous in the East; and the fig and mul- 
berry trees and the vines along the valley of this 
stream, presented a most delightful contrast to the 
naked and sterile ridges which enclosed it. We 
soon, however, left it, and traversed a very rugged 
and inhospitable country, ascending arid descending 
hill after hill, each composed almost wholly of 
rock, till we came in sight of the little insulated 
mountain where Lady Hester Stanhope had estab- 
lished her lonely dwelling. It is almost conical, 
and separated by a deep valley from the other 
hills. We toiled up its precipitous side by a 
narrow winding path, enjoying the full benefit of a 
Syrian mid-day sun. When on the top, we stop- 
ped a moment to rest, and to survey the prospect 
around us. Steep valleys on every side seemed to 
enclose similar hills. Near was one having on its 
top a Greek convent, and others in the distance 
spotted with villages, Greek, Arab, and Druse. 
There must be something peculiar in the soil of 
this region, for to the eye nothing could promise 
greater sterility. The worst spot in the Alleghany 
Mountains would seem to me to hold out greater 
encouragement to industry ; and a person who has 
visited the Gap in the White Mountains, may 
form a tolerable idea of the rocky desolation 
which the prospect offers. Upon the top of the 
hill, this self-expatriated grand-daughter of the 
great Earl of Chatham, this neice and adviser of 
Wiliam Pitt, has established her residence. The 
houSe, or rather the cluster of houses, is built in 
the Arab manner, low, irregular, and almost 
detached. It is of stone, rather rudely construct- 


ed, and surrounded, as is usual here, with a stone 
wall. There are some fig and pomegranate trees, 
vines and flowering shrubs, cultivated with care, 
and furnished with water brought from some dis- 





tant spring in the valley below, upon asses—for 


the hill itself is as destitute of water as the deserts 
of Arabia. 

I had taken the precaution, before leaving Sidon, 
to transmit, by a messenger, my card and letter, 
Stating our desire to have an interview with her 
ladyship. I had understood, when in Damascus, 
from the French consul, abo had been for some 
years her physician, that she was not always ac- 
cessible, and I was advised to give her previous 
notice of our intended visit. When we reached 
her housé, we found she had. not risen, for among 
her peculiar habits, is one which converts the day 
into night. She had, however, given orders for 
our hospitable reception, and requested we would 
dine, informing us she would receive us about 
three o’clock in the afternoon. This, however, 
did not suit our arrangements ; for one object we 
had in view in the journey, was to visit the Emir 
Beschir, the Prince of the Druses, who lives 
about seven hours’ ride beyond Lady Hester, in 
the midst of the Ridges of Lebanon. + We, there- 
fore, excused ourselves to her ladyship for not 
waiting, promising to make our Visit tothe Emir 
that evening, and to retyrn, so as to present our- 
selves again there by noon the next day. To this 
arrangement she assented, and we continued our 
journey without seeing her. 

The same uninviting country met our view, 
until we crossed over some steep, rocky ridges,and 
struck a petty stream, which discharges itself into 
the Mediterranean, between Sidon and Beiroot. 
It is the one in which the Emperor Barbarossa 
was drowned, while engaged in a crusade. We 
travelled up this stream to its source, and after 
dark reached the residence of the Emir, one of the 
most romantic spots in the world. This singular 
people, the Druses, occupy these mountains. They 
have preserved a species of independence, and are 
governed by their own princes. I may take some 
other opportunity of communicating to you the 
particulars of our visit. A more interesting one 
could not have been made. We were received 
and treated with true Arab hospitality. The 
palace is by far the most magnificent building in 
Syria, and more than four times the size of our 
President’s house. Jt is said the Emir keeps a 
thousand servants. During the journey of this 
day, we saw, for the first time, those horns alluded 
to in the Scripture, which are worn by the wo- 
men. They are at least fifteen inches long, and 
rise over the forehead, being covered by a veil— 
and most uncouth looking objects they ate. 

We returned to Lady Hester Stanhope’s atthe 
hour indicated ; and after a short time were intro- 
duced into her private apartment. She was sit- 
ting, dressed like an Arab, clothed in white, with 
a turban upon her head, and smoking a long pipe. 
She is tall and spare, with a worn and sickly 
complexion, and apparently about sixty-five 
years of age. I had heard from her physician, in 


Vo. IV.—63 
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Damascus, that she had been engaged in early 
life to Sir John Moore, and I looked for those 
traits which may have been supposed to have at- 
tracted this great captain. But the remains were 
not to be found. There was a settled melancholy 
which added to the interest of her appearance ; 
and the recollection of what she had beerf, con- 
trasted with what she was, produced a powerful 
impression upon each of the party. 

She received us with great kindness, and en- 
tered into a free and unrestrained conversation. 
She has seen life in a great variety of forms, and 
communicates her observations with spirit. She 
related to us many anecdotes of Mr. Pitt, and of 
his cotemporaries, who were associated with him 
on the stirring scenes during the French revolu- 
tionary wars. She has an unconquerable aver- 
sion to George the Fourth, and considers him the 
worst man who ever lived—except her neighbor, 
the Emir Beschir, who rather occupies the nadir in 
the circle of Her affections. Of the Duke of York 
she spoke with great kindness ; and I am inclined 
to think, that in,both of these cases her own opin- 
ions are the faithful mirrer of those of Mr. Pitt. 
She lived with that eminent statesman during the 
latter period of his life, and was admitted to his 
confidential councils and to the examination of his 
most private papers. What peculiar circum- 
stances led her to change all the habits of her lif, 
and to flee beyond Christendom, I know not. But 


as she displayed some eccentricity in the concep- 


tion, she exhibited great firmness and intrepidity 
in the execution of the plan. On her first voyage 
she was shipwrecked somewhere off the coast of 
Caramania, I believe, between Cyprus and Rhodes, 
and was detained some days upon a barren waste. 
She lost every thing, and suffered all the hardships 
incident to such an accident in such an inhpspita- 
ble region. But with indomitable resolution she 
returned to England, and, after procuring such 
articles as she needed, re-embarked for the East, 
and safely reached Syria. From that period her 
adventures are well known. She traversed al- 
most all the country between the Euphrates and 
the Mediterranean, and by her po and her 
largesses, acquired an extraordinary influence over 
the tribes of nomadic Arabs who roam through 
this region. She was even saluted Queen of Pal- 
myra, amid the mighty and interesting ruins which 
attest, upon a small oasis in the middle of the de- 
sert, the former power of Zenobia; and perhaps 
visions of+ glory floated before her eyes, and per- 
hapg she dreamed of rivalling the renown of the 
unfortunate sovereign, who, after resisting the 
strength of Rome, was led away captive by Aure- 
lian. But, alas, the Ishmaelites are poor pillars 
for a throne to rest upon, a foundation as unstable 
as their own sandy ocean. The leech, cries‘ Give, 
give’—and the Arabs cried, ‘ More, more,’ till the 
treasury of the Lady Hester was well nigh ex- 





hausted ; and as her means diminished, her influ- 
ence also diminished, till the latter is reduced 
within yery narrow limits, and till the former, [ 
fear, is much less than the interest I take in her 
fate induces me to wish it was.. At one time, her 
passport was a safe guaranty for the traveller, 
insuring him protection and hospitality among the 
wildest bands. 

I found she held the moral character of the 
Turks in high estimation ; hut she denouncessthe 
changes which are evidently in progress through- 
out the Empire, having a tendency to assimilate 
the Mussulman populatiq@ to the Christian stand- 
ard. This she charges upon Sultan Mahmoud; 
and as her beau ideal of a gentleman seems to bea 
Turk of the old school, with his flowing robes and 
the other accessories ofan Eastern toilet, she may 
well be supposed to hold-in detestation the ugly 
Fez cap, the pantaloons and the long frock coat, 
which have changed and disfigured the Mahome- 
tans. We had much interesting conversation 
with her, which I shall not repeat, confining my- 
self to such remarks, indicative of her frame of 
mind, as may appear to be of a general nature. I 
found she had so far lost her command of the En- 
glish language, as to be driven occasionally to 
have recourse to the Arabic. She expressed much 
dissatisfaction! at the accounts which some travel- 
lers have given of their interviews with her, and 
was particularly severe upon M. Lamartine. Her 
strictures upon the work of this gentleman ex- 
hibited much feeling, and she considers,his de- 
scription of her dress, and manners, and conversa- 
tion, as highly colored, and, in fact, distorted—and 
she qualified it by an epithet I feel no disposition 
to repeat. M. Lamartine isa poet, with a vivid 
imagination, surveying objects through a less so- 
ber medium than we every day folks ; he is alsoa 
gentleman of great worth and of high reputation, 
and no doubt described objects as they struck him; 
but really, after having followed a large part of his 
route, I must say, that his book is a very erroneous 
guide to a just appreciation of the mind and man- 
ners of this region. It isa picture sketched and 
colored with great beauty and brilliancy, but one 
whose prototype it would be difficult to find. 

I cannot fully make out from M. Lamartine’s 
narrative, whether he united with Lady Hester 
Stanhope, in the opinions he states she entertained 
concerning the miraculous horse whose destiny is 
to be sonoble. There is here so much of mysti- 
cism in his narrative, as to baffle my penetration 
with respect to his own views. However, after 
diligent inquiry, we could learn nothing of this 
new Alborak. Her ladyship disavowed, in de- 
cided terms, the charge of being decked as M. La- 
martine paints her—saying she was elothed ina 
dress precisely similar to the one she had on when 
we were with her, which was perfectly simple. 

Our interview was highly interesting. Lady 
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Hester is possessed naturally of a vigorous intel- 
lect, improved by early study, and by a free ad- 
missiongo the best society. As may well be sup- 
posed, her peculiar opinions upon some subjects 
almost approach monomania. I imagine her long 
residence in the East has produced an effect upon 
her religious views, for there seems to be a med- 
ley, in her conversation, of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity and of the dogmas of Islamism. She al- 
luded, in pretty distinct terms, to a story resem- 
bling in its outline the legendary tale of the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus, and which relates to certain 
persons now sleeping at Damascus, whose awa- 
kening, which is not far distant, is to be attended 
with some strange event. I believe we have all 
of us more or less of a spirit of hallucination, each 
perhaps when his own peculiar chord is struck, 
and more or less developed, as the craniologist 
would say, as the proper bump is greater or 
smaller. 

Lady Hester has shown much friendship to our 
countrymen, and I think has received them when- 
ever they have presented themselves, which she 
has ndt alwaysdone to British travellers. Ladies 
Whether this exclusion is 
founded upon the Turkish opinion of female infe- 
riority, I had not an opportunity to judge. We 
have certainly to thank her for her politeness and 
hospitality: and this she carried so far, notwith- 
standing our objections, as to send a servant with 
fruit toour boatatSidon. Weleft her, wishing her 
more happiness than I am afraid is in store for her. 





HEAVEN. 


(FROM A LADY’S ALBUM.) 


There is a realm beyondthe distant sky, 

Veiled from the ceeds of mortal eye— 

A realm of bliss unfading and serene, 

Where sorrow is not known, and vice hath never been! 


No anxious cares there rack the heaving breast ; 

There none are found by wo or grief oppressed ;— 
The needy widow there shall cease to need, 

And gain that wealth for which a world might bleed. 


The tear that glistened oft in beauty’s eye, 
There shall the pure celestial breezes dry ; 

And every sigh which filled the earthly breast, 
In holy bliss shall there be calmed to rest. 


No plaints of broken vows shall there be heard !— 
No victims there of ardent hopes deferred 

Shall be ;—no chidings of the jealous mind ;4- 

No artful wiles affection’s links to bind. 


All sensual feuds—all bitter strifes shall cease— 
O’er the fair scene shall triumph heavenly Peace ;— 
While Love in one continuous glow shall beam— 
The pure, enshrined Divinity its theme! 

Alexandria, December, 1934. 


REMARKS 
ON A LATE REVIEW OF BACON. 
By a native, nota resident of Virginia. 


“It is the first duty of every christian and every 
patriot to oppose everything which tends to cor- 
rupt public morals or promote licentiousness of 
opinion.” ‘This sentiment of one of your contribu- 
tors, has strongly affected my mind in reference 
to a recent review of the works of Bacon, in the 
Edinburgh Review, and which has been trans- 
ferred, in a condensed form, to the columns of the 
Messenger. Regarded merely as a composition, 
it is beyond,all praise. Every paragraph betrays 
the hand of a master. The illustrations, which 
are most felicitously used, show that the writer is 
at home in every department of polite literature. 
Admiration of intellectual power and of rhetorical 
graces, however, though always pleasant free- 
will offerings to genius, should never blind us to 
the moral bearings of any production. With all 
the admiration of the writer’s power awakened 
by this essay, there was at the close of it a mourn- 
ful conviction, which has been strengthened by 
repeated reflection, that its tendency was to be 
deplored, and ought, if possible, to be counter- 
acted. It is altogether probable, that an unde- 
fined sense—that something wrong and dangerous, 
was mixed up with all this*splendid diction—may 
have pervaded the minds of others. With this 
feeling, I had expected to see something in the 
Messenger which would have obviated any re- 
marks by the writer; but having waited in vain, 
may I have the use of a few pages to give utter- 
ance to the thoughts that have arisen from the 
reading of this essay? 

What shail be said, regards almost exclusively 
the latter part of the review, beginning with the 
February number of the Messenger. With the 
biographical part there can be no just quarrel. 
The apprehension of injurious effects arises from 
the views given of the Baconian philosophy, and 
the high eulogjum on its superior practical advan- 
tages, as contrasted especially with the philosophy 
of Plato. Many may smileat this honest expression 
of apprehension. Why, they may ask, what injury 
will it or can it do society, or what influence can it 
have on the moral interests of our community, 
whether a man prefers or praises the philosophy of 
Bacon or of Plato? Are not these mere questions 
of speculation? No; far otherwise. This essay has 
had, and will have its moral influence; it will 
shape the thoughts, and mould the sentiments, and 
give a tinge to the plans of those who move the 
opinions of the mass. ‘“ Philosophia sedet ad 
Jubernaculum.”’ She is the true mistress—more 
potent than literature—more lasting than govern- 
ments, in moulding men’s opinions. She strikes 





her empire into the depths of the soul. ‘‘ The 
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principles of philosophy, good or bad, when incor-! | Philosophy, and self-consciousness the great means 


porated in the minds of the few thinking and 
reflecting, descend and entrench themselves, not s0| 


of its prosecution. 
survived him. 


It existed before Plato. It 
It exists yet, but it ears his 


much as speculative views, but as practical prin- | name, because he gave it shape and clothed it with 


ciples, into the body of the people.” The spirit | Beauty. 
systematizing of the other great tendency of the 


of philosophy, in the minds of the intellectual of 
an age, are like the inner works of a clock ; we| 
see the results on the mass, as we see the outward | 
index of the time-piece. The retired student 
powerfully agitates, or mightily controls that sea 
of human affairs, from which he is at so great 4 
distance. ‘ In view of the wide and fatal influence 
of false philosophy, we should aim to correct it, 
notwithstanding the perils involved in the at- 
tempt,” or the presumption which seems to be 
argued by the effort. ‘ We are not to abandon 
the errors of philosophy as hopeless, or disregard 
them as innocent, while we know that their seat 
is at the very centre of all influence, and their 
power is almost omnipotent.” In this conflict, 
about the true philosophy, is embosomed some of 
the best interesis of man ; and every one, accord- 
ing to his ability, should contribute to rectify 
the wrong, and recommend the right. With 
these convictions, the writer diffidently adventures 
his protest against this essay. 

It has been well remarked, that ‘the human 
mind possesses an instinct which leads it to seek 
the deeper grounds and universal relations of the 
various objects of it’ knowledge, and organize 
from them a systematic whole.” From this 
instinct arises philosophy. Men who think must 
be philosophers. They must follow some method 
in the pursuit and arrangement of knowledge. 
The question is not, shall we philosophize, but 
how shall we do it? In any age but a few are phi- 
losophers, strictly speaking, i. e., in the sense of 
having felt within themselves this instinct, and 
yielded to its suggestion by forming new methods 
of philosophizing. ‘The mass philosophize accord- 
ing to the methods which reign around them, and 
which they have faund established, and generally 
surrender themselves to some master, both in 
regard to the mode of philosophy aad the supreme 
objects of pursuit. ‘There has been, in the history 
of philosophy, two great families of philosophers, 
or methods of philosophizing. In different ages, 
and for different temporary peculiaritieg, these 
have been distinguished by different names; such 
as idealism and realism—the spiritual and mate- 
rial—the metaphysical and mechanical. It is not 
proper to enter into the minutia of this history 
now. We consider these two kinds of philoso- 
phy to be the manifestations of two grand lead- 
ing tendéncies of mind—geistesrichtungen, as the 
Germans say—which have always existed among 
mankind. Of these, Bacon and Plato may be 
considered the representatives. Platonism is but 
the summing up, or systematizing of one of these 
tendencies, that considers spirit the great object of 





So Baconism is the summing up and 


human mind, both in regard to the object of pur- 
suit, and the method of attaining it. The thea- 
tre of this last philosophy is matter, and mind as 
affected by matter. ‘The method of pursuit is strict 
analysis of, and experiment upon, matter, and a 
careful collation of the knowledge we acquire by 
means of the senses. It existed before Bacon. 


Its developments may be seen in all history, | 


as the constant antagonist of the other philosophy; 
and as one method or the other prevailed at differ- 
ent periods, we may see the method of philoso- 
phizing appropriate to matter, applied to the dis- 
coveries of mind, or the rules of philosophizing 
proper for investigation of the mind, applied to 
analysis of matter. Bacop gave this philosophy 
form and substance and eclat. He reduced its 
scattered principles to a system, and showed the 
true method of makimg progress in material dis- 
coveries. 
it popular, and illustrated its advantages more fully 
than any of his predecessors. 

If this view of the history of philosophy be cor- 
rect, it seems very obvious, that neither of these 
methods can be sufficient of itself, unless we aban- 
don, as altogether useless, one of the two grand 
departments of human investigation, or involve 
ourselves in inextricable confusion by transferring 
from its appropriate sphere, the respective method 
of mental or material investigation. Nothing can 
be more unphilosophical than an overweening 
sense of importance on either side, or by either of 
these families of philosophers, which would utterly 
condemn or ridicule thegother. While matter 
remains to be investigate and material discove- 
ries and triumphs are important and desirable, 
none should desire to see the philosophy of Bacon 
again immured in the dust of metaphysics; and 
while mind remains worthy of investigation, and 
its powers and operations constitute a subject of 
contemplation, no one should desire to see the spi- 
ritual philosophy completely exorcised by the 
mechanical. The system of Bacon, for certain 
purposes, is desirable and useful. It is good in its 
place. So is the system of Plato. But the re- 
viewer, taking occasion from a new edition of the 
works of Bacon, has elaborated a most masterly 
exposition of his philosophy, and holding it up in 
contrast with Platonism, challenges for the one 
system universal suffrage, and endeavors to create 
against the other the feeling of contempt. With- 
out pretending to be exclusively a Platonist, or 
deeming that idealism is the only way to arrive at 
full knowledge of the system of things, there may 
be an advantage in repelling these exclusive claims, 
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and showing some of the excellencies of the Pla- 
tonic philosopby. 

The review in question may be considered as a 
systematic and most elaborate attempt to show 
that utility is the proof of the true philosophy. 
Any system which cannot show its fruit is to be 
rejected, and the fruit thus considered as the genu- 
ine and only test of a philosophical system, is, 
“when called by its christian name,” physical 
enjoyment. The reyiewer states over and over, 
and with manifest encomium, that the end of the 
Baconian philosophy is this kind of fruit, and that 
it has produced it, is the demonstration of its vast 
superiority. This is what is meant by “ the well- 
being of: man :” this is the plain translation of 
Bacon’s Latin phrase, “‘ commdfa vite’’—abun- 
dance of good things. This is “ the way the mass 
understand the term good.” It is physical enjoy- 
ment or animal comfort. The position is broadly 
and most ingeniously taken, and most learnedly 
defended, that this is the “swmmum bonum’’ of 
man. Here we are constrained to say, if this be 
so, then the philosophy of Bacon is the philosophy 
for man. Grant these premises, and the conclu- 
sion seems irresistible. If fruit, in this sense, is the 
great and only desideratum, Bacon has a right to 
be called the philosopher, and his system the 
philosophy ; for sure it is, he has made us more 
comfortable, and his philosophy has added vastly 
to our animal enjoyments. That this is nota libel 
on the object of Bacon’s philosophy, or of the 
reviewer's meaning, may be gathered from the 
fact that he thought Bacon had more claims than 
Epicurus to the eulogy. 


O ! tenebris tantis tam clarum ex tollere lumen 
Qui primus potuisti, illustrans commoda vite. 


Which may be Englished somewhat freely thus: 


Thou, first to scatter darkness from the art 
Of living worthy of our sensual part. 


Epicurus professed to introduce a philosophy 
which secured pleasure. But in the reviewer’s 
opinion, he failed in the attempt, and what he failed 
to do, Bacon accomplished. He illustrated the 
real conveniences of life, and made provision for 
man’s physical enjoyment ; he attended to “ yulgar 
wants ;” he disdained the impracticable idea of 
making man a God; he contented himself with 
rendering him comfortable as an animal, and his 
glory is that he succeeded. 

Here we think is the real point where the two 
systems are to be compared. Bacon’s philosophy 
was for the animal in man: Plato’s for the diving 
inman. Bacon’s progress is marked by sensible 
gratification: Plato’s by mental elevation. Plato’s 
aim is character: Bacon’s enjoyment. Plato 
designed by his philosophy the highest possible 
development of the human spirit: Bacon the 


— 


Plato had always in his eye the spiritual, the 
abiding, the eternal wants of man: Bacon had 
in view his animal, temporary, vanishing ne- 
cessities. ‘The true question 1s, which of these 
two systems, if we must choose between them, 
lays the strongest claim to our admiration? or, 
in other words, must we abandon Plato and 
his object, even if we admire Bacon in his wide 
sphere ? 

Our controversy with the reviewer, is not that 
he praises Bacon ; but that he despises Plato. Wye 
object entirely to the test he has adopted. If frwit 
in his sense, be the proper test, then we confess 
the philosophy of Plato, which “ aims to form the 
soul,”’ and to produce the elevation, expansion, 
and refinement of man’s spiritual nature, is wrong 
in aim and absurd in means. This philosophy, 
which boasts no such results, as can be the object 
of sight and touch, because its domain is spiritual, 
must shrink from competition amidst the clatter 
of spinning-jennies, the roar of steam engines, and 
the lightning of rail-road cars, the legitimate and 
lauded fruits of the mechanical philosophy. But 
is this the only kind of fruit which philosophy 
ought to produce? We say no. But the reviewer 
seems to say yes, and then gives the weight of his 
talents, and the fascinations of his style, to this fal- 
lacy—a fallacy, which, when it takes full posses- 
sion of any human soul, must degrade it—and a 
fallacy which presents the strongest obstacle in the 
way of the real elevation of our race. I mean the 
fallacy—that enjoyment in the physical sense of 
the word is the real “‘ summum bonum.”’ This we 
take to be the proton psew dos of the whole sys- 
tem. It is Epicureanism revived and amended ; 
it attaches supreme importance to the sensible; it 
allows no value to what cannot somehow be 
touched, tasted or handled ; it makes an apotheosis 
of the animal in man; it measures human glory by 
conquests over matter—human wisdom by its 
inventions, and human wealth by material sources 
of gratification ; it makes the great proofs of the 
progress of man—for which as a race we ought to 
be singing hallelujahs—td*consist in our machinery 
for locomotion, or our engines for using gunpow- 
der ; its glory is, that it ‘ furnishes new arms for the 
warrior,’’ and that by its means we “ can traverse 
the earth in cars which whirl along without horses, 
and the ocean in ships which sail against the wind.”’ 
It is a material philosophy, whose triumphs are 
material, whose tendencies are materialising: all 
good enough in its proper place and degree, but not 
good to the exclusion of everything else. Here is our 
controversy with this essay ; it gives a tremendous 
impetus to the materialising tendencies of the 
times; it stamps the ugly spirit of utilitarianism 
with the graces of style, and endorses it with the 
sanction of a master in literature. This essay will 
give this spirit an entrance into many minds, and 





utmost possible convenience of the human body. 
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will help to make this jejune philosophy—jejune, 
I mean, as to any fruit but what is merely physi- 
cal or calculable, the popular philosophy, and 
popular too, in a region of our land where hith- 
erto the old feelings and habits have been all the 
other way : it will provoke the south to a bad am- 
bition, and to an unhappy rivalry. When gene- 
rally welcomed, and when it has performed its 
perfect work along with other influences now in 
operation, it will convert the fields of the south into 
vast repositories of machinery—make a profusion 
of rail-roads, the synonyme and proof of internal 
improvement, and money-making the great desid- 
eratum. 

This philosophy and its fruit does not suit my 
taste. I know “De gustibus non disputandum 
est ;”’ but in the words of the reviewer, “ from the 
cant of this philosophy,” this everlasting reitera- 
tion of steam engines, spinning jennies and rail- 
road cars, ‘‘ sick chairs, guns, cutlery, spy-glasses 
and clocks,” and all the other paraphernalia that 
“‘ minister to our vulgar wants,’-and all good 
enough in their place, it is delightful to turn to the 
pages where Plato breathes the lessons of his own 
divine philosophy. It is like escaping from the 
murky streets of a city, where a thousand chimneys 
are volleying forth the coal smoke, and its collateral 
quantum of dirt, and breathing the fresh air of the 
country. Even as Platonism is given by the 
reviewer himself—though given for the purpose of 
invidious contrast with the substantial benefits of 
Baconism—almost any unsophisticated mind would 
say, “the old wine is better.” Does not every 
one feel disposed to say, ‘‘ we must attend necessa- 
rily to the body and its wants, and their supply ; 
but we want still something nobler, higher, more 
elevating ;” there are irrepressible aspirations of 
the spirit often buried up amidst the turmoil of 
vulgar cares and material distractions, but which 
it is luscious to indulge?”’ These Bacon never takes 
for granted, or believes in, but Plato tries at least 
to provide for. Surely man was made for some- 
thing more oe than to enjoy the “‘ com- 
moda vite.” I may live in the wrong age. My 
tendencies, sympathies and habits, may have been 
guilty of an awful and unpardonable anachronism. 
The progress of the Baconian philosophy may 
place me where Posidonius of old was placed by 
Seneca, still ‘‘naturam expellas,” &c. I must 
plead guilty to the sin against utilitarianism, of 
preferring the reputation of working into the 
human spirit one idea, like the divine ‘‘ know thy- 
self,” to that of having made the first arch, in- 
vented the steam engine, the cotton gin, or what 
the reviewer seems to think of immense moment, 
even gunpowder. As a matter of taste, 1 must 
plead guilty of loving Plato and his philosophy, 
much as it is despised by the reviewer. Senti- 
ments, the growta of years, most worthy of confi- 
dence in moments of highest self-consciousness, 





held in common too with spirits of the noblest 
character, through the long tract of human history , 
cannot be easily relinquished, notwithstanding the 
beautiful antithesis of contempt, delivered ex cathe- 
dra, from Edinburgh, and endorsed in the Old Do- 
minion! Nor dol deem myself by any means unique 
in this taste. Many, I am persuaded, if they 
would pause long enough amidst the objects of 
material admiration and of bodily enjoyment, 
which the Baconian philosophy of fruit has brought 
to our age, to drink of the well of Plato’s philoso- 
phy, would say, as [ have felt disposed to say, 
many times while reading this contrast, ‘‘ Were 
I doomed only to be dashed a little while in this 
sea of life, and then to be conscious no more, (and 
this let it be rent#mbered is the real issue made by 
the reviewer, not entering at all on the educational 
or disciplinary influences of the two systems for 
eternity ,) methinks I would rather float—the sea all 
around me—the sky above me, and have a think- 
ing soul, that holds communion with a spiritual 
world, for a little while at least, within me, on this+ 
plank from Paradise, as some one calls Plato, than 
to be whirled along without time to think, or 
leisure to look at the beautiful world, I should 
leave so soon and forever, as a part of one of 
your modern modes of locomotion, called rail- 
road cars, or even through the sea, without sail, 
and against the wind, in company with the high- 
est conquest of mind over matter, in the shape 
of a steamship.” It is an old fashioned senti- 
ment, but still I must confess I would rather 
breathé after all the air of heaven than of “ Solo- 
mon’s house.” 

But the review is not objectionable merely as a 
matter of taste, but of principle. A far more 
serious fault is its direct tendency to throw into 
the shade those feelings of the human soul, which 
produce disgust at the racket and rattle of material 
existence, so far as not absolutely necessary in the 
discharge of duty. It is guilty, and we take it to 
be no small guilt, of casting a distorted eye anda 
sneering glance at these noble desires for com- 
munion with the beautiful and the good in our 
universe, which we are all too prone to disregard ; 
and with the holy and abstracted in our own charac- 
ters, which we are all too willing to forego. We do 
not object to his praising the inventive genius of 
the age; we do not blame him for narrating the 
results of the inductive philosophy, nor do we wish 
at all to detract from the credit and the utility of 
these things—we must have them and use them as 
we wear our clothes and eat our dinners. But we 
do object, and seriously too, to his warring under 
the name of Platonism, against whatever in man 
is holiest and most spiritualized. We enter our 
solemn protest against his implicitly calling that 
mysticism and puerility, which though cherislied 
and valued, by the loveliest and best that ever 
belonged to our race, yet cannot be weighed, mea- 
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sured, or made pfoductive of material fruits. Let 
kim praise Bacon, but let him not point the finger 
of scorn against Plato. Here we would desire to 
be explicit in our condemnation, not as a matter 
of taste, but on the higher ground of its moral ten- 
dency. We dread the kind of character which 
this philosophy will produce, and the direction it 
will give to the object of pursuit; we feel dis- 
gusted at the low aims it encourages, and the gor- 
geous baptism it gives to ignoble and degrading 
enterprises. And it is because the real nature 
and tendency of this philosophy is so well shielded 
from detection by happy illustrations, admirable 
touches upon human prejudices, fine compliments 
to the common classes of mankind, and an appear- 
ance of remarkable candor, that we consider the 
essay in question the more dangerous. 

It is our sober and growing conviction, that we 
have td little Platonism in our day, not teo 
much—that our tendencies are downward, not 
upward—that our danger is of excessive animal- 
ism, not spiritualism. ‘The American character, 
generally, is antipodal to that of the Platonist phi- 
losopher. Now we fear, that many who have 
indulged in Platonism, without knowing its name, 
and have felt its refining power over their charac- 
ters, will, after reading this review, shrink from 
an indulgence which may be so effectually ridi- 
culed. Many a youth, whose original tendencies 
towards Platonism, have not been altogether 
chilled—for fallensas man is, he still instinctively 
pants after the beautiful and the perfect and the 
spiritual—will, after reading this authoritative con- 
demnation of all such stuff, hasten the process of 
exterminating such fruitless, and consequently 
improper susceptibilities. Such persons will soon, 
under such influences, cease to love and practice 


to the more popular system that promises fruits. 
Character is an idea; they will soon learn to say, 
but cash isa reality. Discipline of mind and cul- 
tivation of heart is Platonism, and must be es- 
chewed. Increase of purse, and increase of mus- 
cular energy is Baconism, and must be assiduously 
cultivated. Will not such a philosophy, produ- 
cing such fruit, be ultimately injurious? Will it 
not. sap the very foundation on which true nobility 
of character is to be reared? Soberly and seriously 
we ask, is there not reason for apprehension from 
such eloquent eulogies on fruit, and such dispar- 
agement even of the end aimed at by the Platonic 
philosophy ? Ought we not to be alarmed at this 
sober and settled effort to make us altogether 
material; especially when all the tendencies of 
an age of enterprise—of feverish speculation—of 
mad cupidity, are in the same direction? Do we 
need stimulants and arguments to make us more 
earthly in all our pursuits and plans? Does the 
age, and does our country need more of Bacon or 


character? Whatever the reviewer, or his admi- 
rer who furnished it for the Messenger, may 
think, there are those who do honestly believe, 
and every day more firmly, that unless something 
arrest our downward, earthly, materializing ten- 
dency, all that is noble in character is gone, and 
that we shall become like the divinities of Egypt, 
calves of gold amidst pyramids of power. This 
is what alarms us. What, let it be asked, is the 
spirit which this philosophy would cultivate and 
render universal? Is it not just the spirit which 
asked at the end of Paradise Lost, “‘ Will it raise 
the price of corn,” or that would more appro- 
priately ask, in the region where the Messenger 
circulates, “‘ Will it raise the price of cotton or 
tobacco?’ This is precisely the test to which the 
reviewer would have everything subjected. W hat 
if it does soften, refine, elevate our souls, this Pla- 
tonism breathed into an immortal poem or a thril- 
ling essay, or manifested in acts of magnanimity 
and self-consecration, by those whose souls have 
been formed by its influences—w hat of all this, if it 
does not contribute to the well-being of man, in 
‘the sense in which the mass generally under- 
stand the word, good?” ‘‘ Where is its fruit ?” 
asks the Baconian: ‘‘dt is fruit a true philosopher 
looks for, and what brings forth no fruit, though it 
may charm the eye, and soften the heart, and calm 
the soul, and tranquillize the temper, and raise 
the soul above the sense of ‘ vulgar wants,’ is of 
no practical value.” Weask again, is this the spirit 
we want to have fostered? Is this the highest 
man can aspire to? Must everything which 
brings no per cent. of present or palpable gain, 
be exorcised from human feeling and affection, 
by this relentless philosophy which Values noth- 
ing but fruit? Ifso, for one, I am almost tempt- 
ed to say—away with such philosophy, with all 
its fruits. 

Let us try this philosophy by a test, which very 
probably may sometimes occur. A rail-road is pro- 
posed to be taken through an ancient and time- 
honored graveyard! The question is, shall we dis- 
turb the dead for the gain of the living? Shall we , 
remove or permit to repose the remains of those, 
who, when they laid them down in that spot of 
earth, hoped to rest there till the morning of the 
resurrection? What does the philosophy of Bacon 
say? It says, the feeling that attaches sacredness to 
place—the luxury of weeping over a consecrated 
spot of earth—the desire to have a quantity of 
powdered dust, once the form of a dear friend, to 
rest undisturbed—these are all ideal. The benefits 
of a rail-road are substantial. You'will gain one 
hundred per cent. on invested capital, and this, 
according to the strict inductive philosophy, is 
demonstration that the cypress and the yew 
should bow, and the dead be huddled out of the 
way, and the lightning™speed of conveyance 
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made to roll remorselessly over their once conse- 
crated resting places. Or, let us put this subject in 
another light from an actual case. After the revo- 
lutionary struggle was over, a farmer, whose cat- 
tle had been unceremoniously used by the soldiers, 
sought to recover the amount by due process of 
law. And he was right,a Baconian would say. 
What was liberty and patriotism, and all ‘the 
cant of this philosophy” to him—he wanted fruit? 
It happened that Patrick Henry, the orator of 
Virginia, was the advocate of the country against 
the countryman—of Platonism against Baconism. 
And he carried the day against the Baconian by 
the following concentrated view of the philosophy 
that seeks for fruit: “Amidst the rejoicings of 
patriots—the songs and shouts of exulting free- 
men—the roar of grateful artillery, for an emanci- 
pated country—here comes the hoarse voice of this 
man, brawling, beef! beef!!” Pity, the advocate 
of Baconism in the Edinburgh Review, or his 
admirer in the ancient dominion, had not been the 
antagonist of the immortal Henry. ‘ He would 
have gone for the shoemaker.’’? A man can eat 
beef—it is one of the largest of the ‘‘ commoda 
vile ;’”’ but on patriotism he might starve. A man 
can count and weigh moftey, but the spirit of 
sacrifice for a country’s independence is an im- 
palpable idealism. ° 
We do not wish to be uncourteous, yet we are 
strongly tempted, by some things we have noticed, 
to judge very degradingly of the fruit which the 


reviewer demands as the result of genuine philoso- 


phy. Look, for example, at the significant quota- 
tion out of Persius, “Cur quis non prandeat hoc 
est ?”’ and the reference to the ox of Prometheus ; 
** goodly to look at, but containing nothing to eat.” 
Is it libellous upon the reviewer to say, that his 
Jruit seems to come under the category of gas- 
tronomy—a science pertaining to the “ commoda 
vite’”’ in a very significant sense? Is it an unjust 
inference, that a Baconian would consider this 
more practically useful than another science, not 
very different in name, which appertains to the 
+ heavenly bodies, especially if cultivated, merely 
as an exercise of mind and a means of mental 
development, without any reference to its utilitarian 
bearings on the mode of setting our kitchen-time- 
pieces, or ascertaining the precise moment when 
a soup may be spoiled, or a pudding overdone? 
Read what the reviewer says of Plato’s recom- 
mendation of astronomy and mathematics, as a 
means of mental improvement, and his genuine 
abhorrence ofall such fruitless pursuits,and then say 
whether we have gone too far! Plato, forsooth, 
loved and recommended the study of an astronomy, 
which would dilate the soul, and make it wander 
through the universe of being on buoyant wings, 
and realize its immeasurable superiority to all 
forms of matter, an& its elevation beyond all 
limits of space. But this is idealism, the reviewer 
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would say, and scrupulously attentive to “ vulgar 
wants ;”’ and fearing that men, when immersed in 
such transcendental pursuits, may forget their 
stomachs, would recommend as far more practi- 
cally useful, a viva gastronomia—“ a setting forth 
of the nature, motions and influences,”’ of various 
delicious viands, by whith men who are prone to 
become too etherealized, and thus evaporate into 
mere angels or gods, might be rendered suffi- 
ciently material to transact competently the busi- 
ness of the present life. If any one feels disposed 
to object that ridicule is no test of truth or false- 
hood, we have only to say, that the reviewer has 
justly elicited such a mode of reply, by holding up 
the ancient Platonist philosopher to scorn, for his 
useless speculations. It is well to see that the 
ridicule is not all on one side. But seriously we 
object to the test of excellence in philosophy which 
the reviewer has given ; and, therefore, eWen if he 
has succeeded in proving that Baconism produced 
such fruit, and Platonism did not, the question is 
still appropriately ‘‘ sub judice”’ as to their respec- 
tive merits. The end aimed at by Platonism was 
in itself noble. He failed, and his successors, 
whom the reviewer so severely satirizes, failed 
also ; especially those who voluntarily relinquished 
the aid of christianity. But this does not prove 
the end itself wrong, or that its attainment is hope- 
less. Grant that Plato failed to ‘‘form the soul”— 
to perfect his ideal wiseman—to realize his republic 
in actual existence—ought we thence,despondingly, 
to infer that man should never aim as high again, 
or may never aim hereafter more successfully, to 
reach this point of mental and moral elevation? 
Plato’s was a splendid failure. His defeat had 
more glory than Bacon’s triumph—ezcedet movi- 
mis ausis. Because Plato failed in this noble end 
to lift man above the empire of the senses—to fill 
his soul with the beautiful and the good—to ex- 
pand and refine him and make him on earth a 
spectacle grateful to the gods—must it be forever 
abandoned? So it would seem. The reviewer—by 
well directed contempt upon the whole sphere of 
effort, cultivated andcommended by Plato, and by 
high eulogium on the substantial fruits of a me- 
chanical philosophy—would turn us off entirely 
from the high pursuits of spiritual elevation and 
mental perfection, and make us fall down to the 
poor ambition of attaining the best kind of eating, 
drinking, wearing, sleeping, riding, and the rest 
of our physical necessities, while we are men. 
Here is the choice he gives us. This is the boasted 
philosophy whose triumphs we are called on to 
admire, and whose speedy universalism we are 
invoked to promote. We are called on to rejoice 
in this light, and call all else darkness. Who 
does not say, as Lanctantius said, of one he pas- 

sionately admired—* If I musterr, let me err with 
Plato, rather than be right with Bacon.” If it be 
an illusion, I would not wish to be robbed of it for 
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all the substantial blessings of Baconism ; that 
man was made for something higher than supply- 
ing his vulgar wants, and the proper function of 
philoscphy, is to educe and develope those unde- 
fined but irrepressible presentiments that link us 
with a higher economy of being, and adapt us for 
a nobler sphere of action. I am well aware that 
in saying this, utter a sentiment which the taste 
of the times does not receive very graciously, and 
will possibly call cant. In the eyes of the re- 
viewer, and of all who have learned to swear, in 
the words of this master, all this is utopian and 
ridiculous. ‘An acre of Middlesex is better than 
a principality in Utopia.” A shoemaker who 
mends soles well, is better than a philosopher who 
“forms souls” imperfectly. ‘‘ The wise man is a 
grander object than a steam engine, but there are 
steam engines.”’ ‘Then weare sinners against the 
laws of this reigning philosophy, and wilful sin- 
ners too. Itsays, because Plato failed to make us 
gods, and “‘ filled the world with long beards and 
long words,’ we must be content to be noble 
brutes. It goes for available things. We may 
build ourselves fine houses, and invent many lux- 
uries, and transport ourselves rapidly from one 
part of the country to the other, or from one con- 
tinent to another, but that isall. It is a sin against 
Bacon to aspire higher. His advice is, as we 
cannot be divine, as the formation of the soul is 
utopian nonsense, let us be so dazzled by flashes 
of power, and so whirled by engines of motion, 
and so pampered by appliances of sensuality, that 
we may afford to forget the loss. ‘It is amusing 
to think with what horror” Plato would have ima- 
gined, that any man more than three thousand years 
after he wrote his “ Critius,”” would seriously urge 
such a course. And are we quite ready for this 
ignoble surrender? Shall we, by endorsing this 
philosophy, as the ‘‘ ultima thule” of human aspi- 
ration, retreat even beneath the dignity of an 
unenlightened heathen’s ambition, when strug- 
gling to find man’s noblest destiny by the lone 
star of unaided reason? Is this giant of learning 
and prodigy of power, who has invested Baconism 
with such attractions, sporting with our credulity, 
or seriously recommending us to be satisfied if we 
are “ comfortable,” as are our pigs and horses, if 
they have the wherewithal to satisfy their vulgar 
wants? There are some in this land of character- 
istic utilitarianism ; there are some it is to be hoped 
in the ancient dominion, who are not quite ready 
for this result, though “‘ the Edinburgh Review,” 
which with many is “an end of all strife,” has 
“ come out”’ to patronize “ the philosophy of fruit,” 
and to pounce on every one who dares to rebel 
against its dicta. Would that the distant voice of 
one of the sons of Virginia, might lead many to 
ponder, before this siren of a sensual philosophy 
has fully effected their transformation from the 


into the condition of well fed and nicely clothed 


animals! 


** Like bubbles on the sea of matter borne, 
To shine awhile, then to that sea return.”? 
Passing by the aspect of this subject, which 
might be called religious, the utter repugnancy 
between the whole spirit of this material philoso- 
phy, and the genius of christianity, which is em- 
phatically a plan of efficiently forming the soul to 
glory and honor and immortality, by working into 
it the lineaments of the Divine character, as not 
exactly appropriate to the pages of a Literary 
Messenger, though it is, at the same time, its most 
serious aspect to every evangelical christian, these 
protracted remarks will be concluded by a refer- 
ence to the great failure of Bacon’s character, as 
the most conclusive argument against his system. 
This, we acknowledge, is a mournful part of the 
subject, but it must be touched on. We cannot 
agree that we must look at a system irrespective 
of the character of its author. These things are 
connected in the reality of things, and ought to be 
in our sentiments; and if our remarks have any 
truth or foundation, what other character would 
we expect than what Bacon really exhibited? A 
system which placed the highest estimate on the 
* commoda vite,” belongs legitimately to a father, 
who, with all the immensity of his learning, and 
the sublimity of his genius, deserted the friend of 
his youth, to secure the favor of the great, and per- 
mitted himself to be bribed to maintain the splen- 
dor and glory of his establishment! Bacon’s life 
ought to be studied along with his philosophy, by 
every one who is disposed to flout at Platonism as 
utopian, and character as ideal. If Bacon was 
bribed—if the “‘ commoda vite” bent his moral 
principle by their magnetic power—oh! how 
coldly do his eulogies on them come to the heart ; 
and though “ painfully,” yet profitably ‘‘ we may 
turn from contemplating his philosophy to con- 
template his life.” His life may cool the ardor his 
philosophy has enkindled. Was this its fruit after 
all? Was he “the greatest, wisest, meanest of 
mankind?” Then can we feel safe in adopting his 
system? Would the Redeemer of men be the 
object of confidence in his system of truth and 
doctrine, if he was not the object of unmingled 
admiration in his character? Do we not instinc- 
tively judge the tree by its fruits? And thus 
judged, can we feel otherwise than a settled feeling 
of distrust of the philosophy of Bacon, when, after 
perusing his life, “‘ we turn from it as a checkered 
spectacle of so much glory, and so much shame?” 
My sincere wonder has been, that the reviewer 
who so ingeniously acknowledges the failings of 
Bacon's character, had not been led by them to sus- 
pect his system ; and that he had not anticipated, as 
the writer has done, that the effect of the universal 
reign of Baconian philosophy would be, to make 





hope of being partakers of the Divine nature, 


giants in intellects and pigmies in morality. 
Vou. IV.—64 
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TO THE JAMES. 


STREAM OF THE HILLS! (those frowning peaks, 
Whose base thy limpid current laves, 
As, lightly bounding on, it seeks 
A broader tide, and prouder waves :) 
So brightly clear’s thy crystal flow, 
The loveliest Naiad’s eye of blue, 
If mirrored in the wave below, 
Would still retain its heavenly hue! 


SrreaM OF THE VALE! thy rolling tide 
No longer leaps in careless play ; 
A hundred showers have swelled thy pride ; 
A thousand streams have own’d thy sway. 
But shower and stream have stained thy face, 
As human hearts are stained by time, 
When childhood’s bright and playful grace 
Gives way to manhood’s loftier prime. 


STreaM OF THE PLAIN! a mightier force 
Is urging on thy ceaseless tide ; 
A mightier spirit rules thy course ; 
Thy waters more majestic glide. 
The mountain brook, where scarce could rest 
The sportive elfin’s tiny boat, 
Is now that stream, on whose wide breast 
A thousand barques securely float. 


‘Old stream! I love thee—for thy shores 


Are thronged with visions of romance ; 
And memory there unfolds her stores ; 

While fancy’s dreamy spells entrance. 
I love thee, for thy waters flow 


Through fair Virginia’s classic ground, 
Where erst the red man drew his bow, 
Where still we see his funeral mound. 


Flow on, flow on, thou noble James, 
Till sun and stars shall cease to shine ; 
Thy storied history now is fame’s— 
The homage of our hearts’ is thine. 
But higher feelings stir the soul 
To stand near thee as at a shrine; 
For, while thy princely waters roll, 
Vireinia’s name is linked with thine. 





THERE’S A FLOWER. 


FROM A LADY’S PORT-FOLIO. 


There’s a flower that grows, 
By the side of a rill— 
Tho’ the mower oft mows 
There, it flourishes still. 
As oft as ’tis broken 
From off its green stem, 
It springs up, (sad token !) 
And blossoms again. 


All drooping its posture, 
Deep purple its hue, 

E’er bent down with moisture, 
And dropping with dew. 





When morning is beaming 
From orient skies, 

It glows, like tears streaming 
From beauty’s bright eyes. 


At every breath trembles 
Each delicate leaf ; 
So much it resembles 
Young beauty in grief. 
A fond bosom bleeds 
Beneath its dark shade, 
And its root deeply feeds 
On a warm heart betrayed. 


So the flower still weeps 
Where the pale maid lies, 
And the wést wind creeps 
To contribute its sighs. 
And the murmuring rill, 
As it ripples along, 
In strains mournful, still 
Chants her funeral song 





LUCILE: 


A NOVELETTE. 


By the Authoress of ‘‘ The Curse.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


I will do 
What heaven approves—my duty ! Knowles. 


The hope is crushed 
That lit my life ; the voice within me hushed 
That spoke sweet oracles. Hemans. 

The sun was setting, and the lengthened sha- 
dows caused two travellers, who were journeying 
together, to urge their horses to greater speed. 
The young moon was riding high in the heavens, 
though her light was dimmed by the retiring glo- 
ries of the monarch of day. An air of reckless 
gaiety distinguished the younger of the two gen- 
tlemen, and at intervals he carolled a gay song, 
in a voice of deep, rich tone. He was small and 
delicately formed, with a face of almost feminine 
beauty, yet the eyes, of a clear bright grey, had 
more of the eagle than the dove in their expres- 
sion. A Spanish hat was placed on one side of 
his head, and the drooping plume mingled with 
the short curls of dark hair, which escaped from 
its confinement. . His companion was much more 
advanced in life: he was a tall gaunt figure, ar- 
rayed in the garb of a monk. His cowl was 
thrown back, displaying a face that might once 
have been handsome, but the austerities of his re- 
ligion, or severe physical suffering, had reduced 
him to a mere shadow, and his complexion was of 
such deathlike paleness, that, but for the quick 
flashing of the keen black eye, one might have 
fancied that they gazed on the dead. He looked 
worn and restless; like one who had struggled 
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with the passions of life in the vain endeavor to 
overcome them, and become, what he professed to 
be, a devotee to heaven. 

“Father,” said the youth, “we are nearly at 
the end of our journey. We must surely reach 
my uncle’s house before the moon drops behind 
the trees.” 

«Yes, my son, before the hour of seven arrives 
we shall be in his presence. Even now our road 
winds through his vast domains: look, Victor, and 
see what you may inherit if you are not wayward 
and foolishly proud.” 

* Proud! father;” said the young man, ear- 
nestly ; “do you call it pride to shrink from for- 
cing my cousin into an union with me? I have 
her letter now next to my heart, and when mer- 
cenary, selfish thoughts intrude, I will read it as a 
talisman to preserve me from the meanness of de- 
siring a connexion which is so repugnant to her 
feelings. That letter has made me her friend for 
life. My uncle will not find in me an instrument 
to further his cruel intention of separating two 
hearts that are united.” 

** Pooh! you are unacquainted with the charac- 
ter of your uncle: where he has once determined 
he is inflexible, and you will find yourself as wax 
in his hands. ‘The girl, too, is surpassingly beau- 
tiful; you are at that age when love has the most 
powerful sway, and spite of your determination to 
the contrary, you will love her ;—what will then 
become of your quixotic determination to resign 
her, when all things are in your favor?” 

*“T shall only love her as a brother, and as such 
counsel and assist her.”” 

“ We shall see—we shall see,”’ said the monk, 
shaking his head. ‘At your age such sentiments 
are natural, but wait until the heart speaks in fa- 
vor of your own interests, and then decide on the 
course you will pursue.” 

“That course, under any circumstances, must 
still be the same. If I thought it would not, my 
prayer to heaven should be that the sod might 
press upon my breast ere a chill and blighting 
hand be laid on it, withering the noble aspirations 
which give us assurance that we claim some af- 
finity with beings of a higher order. Father,” 
continued he, earnestly, “ I would not lose the con- 
sciousness of having acted as a man of honor and 
feeling should do, for this whole island and all the 
wealth that it contains. I prize my own self- 
respect beyond my uncle’s riches :—the love of his 
daughter is not hers to give; and I should deem 
myself a spiritless wretch, could I ask Lucile to 
bestow on me the hand which should only accom- 
pany her heart. No! all my efforts shall be used 
to induce my uncle to receive Sidney Grey as his 
son.” 

“ And all your influence be unavailing. I tell 
you, were all the pride of all the Howards con- 





uncle’s: his daughter is as dear to him as life it- 
self, but he will sacrifice even her on that ruthless 

altar, sooner than see her wed one so obscurely 

born as Grey. Why, every drop of his proud 

blood boils at the bare suggestion of the son of his 

former overseer daring to raise his eyes to his 

lovely child. But ’tis idle to speak of the future, 

for you must be guided by events, and above all 

things, endeavor to obtain the good will of your 

uncle. He is all you have to depend on; and if 
he casts you off, you are undone. But here is the 

house before us, and I hear the voice of Gen. 

Montressor on the ‘gallery calling a servant to 

take our horses.” 

The road wound througha long avenue of limes, 

with their white blossoms glittering in the bright 

moonlight. In a few moments they entered an 

extensive yard, shaded by groups of magnificent 

trees, through the branches of which glanced the 
columns and galleries of a splendid mansion. Two 
black servants took the horses of our travellers, 
and they were ushered into the house with a hearty 
welcome from its hospitable owner. He folded 

his nephew to his heart with much emotion, as he 
said, 

** You are right welcome to my home, my dear 
boy. I have looked for you long and earnestly ; 
and there is one other face, fairer and younger 
than mine, that has brightened at the news of your 
expected arrival, I promise you.” 

**[ should feel too much flatiered, my dear sir, 
could I think for a moment that my cousin would 
feel pleased to hear that I am here.” 

‘ Pleased! the deuce! what—what do you mean, 
sir? She were no daughter of mine, if she were 
not delighted to welcome her own near relation to 
her father’s roof. She expects you with pleasure ; 
so go to her at once—no ceremony—you will find 
her a little pale and weak, as this hot weather has 
retarded her recovery from a spell of illness; but 
she knew you were to be here this evening, and 
requested to see you if you came before her hour 
of retiring. Here, Agnes,’ he continued, calling 
to a girl who wascrossing the door at the moment, 
“ show Mr. Montressor where to find your young 
lady.” 

Victor followed the girl across a wide hall, into 
a spacious room decorated with busts, pictures, 
and flowers: the furniture was of the lightest and 
most elegant description, and as he glanced around, 
he thought it a fitting sanctuary for the young and 
lovely occupant. ‘The windows all opened to the 
floor, and near one of them, on a low couch, re- 
clined his cousin. Victor started-as his eye fell 
on the wan, yet still beautiful features of Lucile, 
A loose dress of embroidered muslin enfolded her 
slight figure, and it was scarcely whiter than the 
cheek of its wearer: her hair was put back from 
her brow, and spread. over the pillows, as if the 





densed in one single form, that form were your 





weight of it was more than the throbbing temples 
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could sustain. A faint flush tinged her cheek, as 
Victor kneeled beside the couch, and taking her 
pale, thin hand in his, said— 

‘** I dreamed not, dearest cousin, that you had 
been so ill as your appearance denotes. I am 
here to fulfilyour behests. The humblest slave 
your father claims, is not more ready to do your 
pleasure. Can the dread of me have reduced you 
to the state I find you in?” 

** Ah,no! not altogether that,”? murmured Lu- 
cile, ‘* yet 1 knew you not—you might require the 
fulfilment of the bond ; and my father relents not. 
Forgive me, dear cousin—you have taken a 
weight from my heart which was crushing me to 
the grave. I have been very ill—and very, very 
unhappy. You have my letter?” 

** Yes—and my heart thanked you for your con- 
fidence. I will prove myself worthy of it: I will 
endeavor to win the esteem and affection of your 
father, and then use my influence to gain his con- 
sent to your—” 

“ That were a hopeless task,” interrupted Lu- 
cile. ‘You will only embitter him against your- 
self, by making the attempt. No—all I ask is 
the liberty of remaining as I arn, with the sad 
privilege of thinking on the past, and consecrating 
in my heart the image which has so long reigned 
there. I know that without my father’s sanction I 
cannot marry Sidney, for be is poor, and I am too 
helpless to share the lot of one destitute of the 
gifts of fortune. I could not bear to entail on 
him the curse of genius struggling not only with 
poverty, but the misery, the privations to which I 
should be exposed, would cause him. No, Vic- 
tor, [cannot be his wife, but I can still glory in 
his genius ; and when the meed of fame is awarded 
to his talents, I can say in the deepest recesses of 
my heart, ‘he was worthy of the love I bestowed 
on him,’ and no other shall possess the right to re- 
proach me for the thought.” 

‘What would I not give for such love!” 
thought the youth, as he gazed on the pale cheek 
lit up by the passing glow of excited feeling. ‘Ah, 
sweet Lucile, why did you give the priceless gem of 
your affections to one who can never call you his? 
I must keep strict watch over my heart, or it will 
prompt me to act the traitor to my principles. 
Tell me, sweet cousin,” he continued, aloud, 
‘“‘where Mr. Grey is to be found? I have a great 
desire io cultivate his acquaintance.” 

** He is in Havana, I believe,” said Lucile, in a 
low voice. ‘‘I have not seen him since that 
dreadful night when my father learned that we 
were attached to each other. During my long 
illness his name was never mentioned, though my 
ear thirsted for the sound, and my heart grew sick 
as each day closed and no token of remembrance 
came from him. I did hear at last: he wrote me 
such a letter as soothed my wounded feelings and 
reconciled me to our lot. He spoke of my fa- 





—_— 


ther’s prohibition—dwelt on his obligations to him, 
and ended by the assurance of unwavering affec- 
tion for myself. He has left us—refused all fur- 
ther assistance from my father, and is seeking his 
subsistence in Havana as a portrait painter. He 
fondly hopes to acquire a competence within a few 
years, and then win me to be his. For myself] 
cherish no such delusion. In the years that must 
intervene before such a result can rationally be 
hoped for, the remembrance of his early dream 
of romance will have been effaced by the stirring 
realities of life, and the springing up of that ambi- 
tion which ever accompanies a high order of 
genius: while my woman’s heart will exult in his 
fame, and feel that it casts a reflected lustre on 
myself, he will scarcely revert to the being who 
gave to him the life, the freshness, the energy of 
undisciplined feeling. Yet why should I grieve? 
It is the destiny of my sex—neglect—forgetfulness, 
is too often the meed of woman’s lavished affec- 
tions, and mine will be no uncommon lot.” 

She spoke calmly, but the tears forced them- 
selves from her closed eyelids, and rolled in large 
dropson the hand that still clasped her own. Deeply, 
too deeply for his own peace, did Victor sympa- 
thize with the suffering those tears denoted. 

After a few moments, she slowly murmured a 
quotation from a writer she admired much— 
‘¢ ¢W hat is the love of restless, roving man ?—a va- 
grant stream that dallies for a time with each 
flower on its banks, then passes on and leaves 
them all in tears.’ Ah! how true! Leave menow, 
dear Victor; | am weary and over excited—to- 
morrow I will see you again.” 


CHAPTER. V 


The clouds from off thy pinions flinging 


As though they bore to-morrow’s light. 
* * 7 * + 


Why in this furnace is my spirit proved 
Like steel] in tempering fire ? because I loved? 
Because | loved, what not to love and see, 
Was more or Jess than mortal, and than me. 
Byron. 


Alone; in a lofty and spacious apartment, sat the 
young painter. His cheek was thin and pale, but 
his eye flashed with the brightness of undimmed 
hope. He was at work on a picture, which he 
fondly anticipated would give him such a reputa- 
tion as would insure him the competence he so 
ardently desired to acquire. 

A few weeks before, a stranger had called on 
him and described a scene which he wished him 
to paint—the principal actors in it were sketched 
with such minuteness, that Grey had little diffi- 
culty in transferring the likeness to his canvass, 
and the scene which the stranger desired to see 
represented, was rapidly growing beneath his 
hand. 

It was a night scene: an old castle partially in 
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ruins, embowered in venerable oaks. Before the 
entrance of the castle was a group of figures look- 
ing up with an expression of terror, at a bright 
luminous light on the opposite side of the heavens, 
from where the full round moon was slowly rising. 
It was not a meteor, but rather a fixed glowing 
radiance, like the red glare which the light from a 
large fire throws on the sky at night; and in the 
centre were several glittering orbs like balls of 
fire. The unnatural light fell on the figures, and 
illumined each countenance with its unearthly 
splendor. There was a woman, past the prime 
of life, with features of a haughty and regal beauty, 
which time had lightly touched: her stately 
figure was drawn up to its fullest height, and her 
head proudly raised, to gaze on the supernatural 
light; her countenance expressed terror, but it 
was not the terror of a weak and yielding mind— 
it rather seemed as if her spirit scorned itself that 
fear should fall on it, and dim its proud confidence. 

Beside her stood a gentleman, whose hair was 
silyered o’er with years ; his venerable counte- 
nance expressed awe, reverence and fear, and his 
hands were clasped, as if invoking the protection 
of heaven. In front was a woman kneeling, and 
weeping, as she clung to the drapery of the prin- 
cipal figure. 

This was a girl of a beauty as rare as it was 
exquisite ; yet deep and agonizing was the expres- 
sion of suffering on that young face. As one 
looked on it, they involuntarily bent the ear to 
hear the low wail of anguish which seemed to 
burst from the half-parted lips. The face was 
pale and appeared worn with suffering, yet nothing 
could destroy the beauty of the regular Grecian 
features, and the drooping grace of that charming 
figure. Her arms were crossed on her bosom, in 
an attitude of hopeless dejection, and her long hair, 
falling around her person, half-veiled its exquisite 
symmetry. Her head was partly turned from 
the light, as if it were a sight she could not com- 
mand sufficient firmness to look on; and there was 
a breathing terror in the expression of the whole 
countenance, which at once enlisted the sympathies 
of the beholder, and created a desire to fathom its 
source. 

The artist stood off and looked on his work, and 
the triumph of successful genius shone in his eye, 
and flushed his dark cheek. 

“ Ah, if this should win me a name,”’ he mut- 
tered, “‘ I should then see my way before me, and 
would no longer feel myself presumptuous in ask- 
ing her to share my humble lot. Ah, Lucile, had 
1a hope of future fortune, I would not thus tamely 
submit to the harsh mandate of your unrelenting 
parent.” 

“ This is beautiful,” he continued, gazing with 
enthusiasm on the picture. ‘ ”Tis an effort wor- 
thy of me: never before did I feel the full power 
of that glorious talent with which heaven has gift- 


x 


ed me. I only now begin to feel my own capa- 
city to emulate the masters of my noble art. And 
this will bring gold to me—gold! sordid ore, dug 
from the dark caverns of the earth; and yet with- 
out it, my genius may become a self-consuming 
lamp—my spirit rust in neglect and forgetfulness, 
and I sink, in an unknown, unhonored grave, one 
of the many victims to the early struggles of 
genius.” 

The stranger entered the room. He was a 
middle aged man, with an expression of the deep- 
est melancholy in his countenance. He gazed on 
the picture some moments in silence—then turning 
to the artist, he said— 

** Ah, my young friend, you have succeeded to 
admiration. That picture commemorates the fate 
of one as gentle, as lovely as your own love, and 
one doomed to the same fate by an ambitious and 
overbearing mother. Nay—start not—your his- 
tory is not unknown to me; the many tongues of 
gossip have already informed me of all worth 
knowing in your past life. Complete the picture, 
and then find means to let the father of your be- 
trothed see it, and hear the story which it is de- 
signed to illustrate. The outline of that story you 
shall have. It will be a warning to him to shield 
the drooping flower, and bind up the bruised heart. 
Tell him, should he doubt the truth of that super- 
natural warning, that there are those now liv- 
ing who can bear witness to it. Ah! would— 
would that it were not true, beloved Beatrice,” he 
continued, passionately gazing on the fair face of 
the principal figure in the group—‘“ would that 
thou wert now beside me, as in days of yore, my 
eyes gazing on thy breathing loveliness, and not 
on that shadow, which but mocks me with a re- 
semblance, that is, and yet is not her I once loved 
so wildly.” 

There was a pause of some moments, when, 
turning to Grey, he said, “‘Adieu, young man— 
you have my thanks for your endeavors to please 
me: here is the stipulated price of your labor, and 
may it be but the commencement of that pros- 
perity which should reward the exertions of such 
talent as you possess. The stranger and the wan- 
derer leaves with you his thanks, and his earnest 
prayers for your future welfare. 1 go hence ina 
few days, but shall return within the month, and 
claim the picture. In the meantime use it, to- 
gether with this manuscript, for the furtherance 
of your own views as you may think proper.” 

He placed a few leaves of paper, much discolored 
by time, into the hand of the painter, together 
with a well-filled purse, and immediately de- 
parted. 

Grey placed himself beside the window, and 
read the wild story the manuscript contained: and 
as the waning light of day fell on the picture, the 
figures seemed to start into life before him. 





It thus commenced : 
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* The prediction is fulfilled! For years it has|to crush my heart, because the blood that gave 
hung over that devoted house, and now has fallen | life to it was said to be of a nobler stream than his? 
tocrush the loveliest of its daughters !—There is! Nobler! man’s nobility! and he—he was God’s"’ 
an old castle ina remote part of Ireland, which] ‘My daughter, hush those frantic words— 
descended from generation to generation of bold} your husband waits.’ ‘Call him not my hus- 
and hardy barons, till at length the only scion of} band!’ said the poor girl, passionately. ‘ What 
that noble race was a feeble girl. Her mother| care I for husband now? He knew I loved him 
was a woman of imperious temper, who mourned | not—I told him so—that my whole soul was de- 
that the name of ahigh race should become ex-| voted to another: what cared he for my passionate 
tinct, and determined, in her own mind, that exalted | appealing? The heiress with her broad lands and 
rank should compensate her daughter for the sac-| full coffers was all he sought ;—he has them; but 
rifice of her paternal name: but in vain did she| my heart he never had—he never shall have—a 
seek to fill the mind of her gentle yielding child| few more hours and it will be chilled, and cold, 
with her aspiring views. Beatrice loved one of| and at rest.’ 
humble birth—the son of one of her father’s ten- .* * * e, BO wm 
ants. ‘They had been reared together, and she had| ‘‘ One week from that night she was borne to 
loved him ere yet she knew love’s name ; but her} her grave, and the wail of anguish rose loudly to 
hand was sought by one who thought he honored | heaven for the fate of the broken-hearted. Her 
her by his choice. The father was passive—the| father sank at once beneath the blow. Her lord 
mother forced her to become the bride of him her| sought a new bride; him she had loved became a 
heart loathed. wanderer ; and the mother, whose haughty spirit 

“It was the evening after her inauspicious mar-| had wrought the fulfilment of the prophecy, died of 
riage, that her nurse was standing beside her| that searing, lasting grief, which stern hearts 
young lady, placing the bridal wreath on her| sometimes feel.” 
head for a feast which was that night to be held} Grey arose, and walked several times across the 
in her father’s halls. Suddenly a bright light fell| floor, stopping each time to gaze on the picture, 
or the person of the bride, and the old woman | which possessed a new interest in his eyes. 
shrieked— “Tis a strange story,” he muttered, “and 

“<The prediction—the prediction: this night} may be useful. It may remind him, when he 
shall the glories of this ancient house pass away !’| looks on the pale cheek of Lucile, that such a 

“Then that group gathered before the castle,| doom may fall on her. I will try it at all events.” 
and the father repeated the words of an ancient 
seer, who had foretold the downfall of his house. a 
The prediction ran thus— 

‘** «When the proud eagle shall rend the breast of 
its young, then shall the red light warn the house gfe pe ence lage piped 
of its fall, and the lovely and beloved shall find anda Sisk teas Gee eae. , 


peace where alone it may be found?’ Which speaks to my spirit of thee. 
* 4 * * * ¥ * + Byron. 


CHAPTER VI. 


«© € T cannot—no I cannot look on it,”’ said Bea- Let her keep her pride. 
trice, as she turned shuddering away ; that red Sins bath enabled mete bear ber seerp. 


H d Earth. 
light seems to scorch my heart and sear my eye- Pewen ene Aart 


balls. Mother—oh, mother! let me hide myself} There was a pavilion in the garden of Gen. 
from my doom—throw your arms around me, that} Montressor, which had been fitted up under 
I may feel myself in safety, as, when a little child,| the superintendence of his daughter. It was a 
I clung to you for protection. Hold me to your| light and elegant structure, situated in a grove of 
heart, mother, and do not let the red demon take| orange and citron trees: the interior was decorated 
me from you—your love can be a shield for your| with the earlier efforts of Grey’s pencil. It con- 
child—a mother’s love is too pure and hallowed a| tained an organ of fine tone, and at the hour of 
circle, for his demon hate to step within its influ- | vespers its solemn melody had been wont to fill 
ence, to drag me from your arms.’ the air, accompanied by the sweet voice of Lucile 
*** My child—my daughter—this is folly, mad- | singing the hymn to the virgin ; for, though nota 
ness—come within and take something to com-| Catholic, there was to her romantic mind a charm 
pose yourself.’ in some of the observances of that imposing faith; 
* Yes, mother, I will come in, but mark my|and never did the pure soul of that young girl 
words: as I cross the threshold it is the last time| more deeply feel its immortality, than when 
I shall cross it alone. When next the shadows of| breathing in that solemn hour the thrilling words 
the oaks of my fathers fall on me, I shall be borne| of appeal to the mother of him who wept over 4 
out—struck—maddened—blasted by the curse of] lost world. 
ambition. Oh, mother! mother! was it wellofthee| It was that still and dreamy hour, and once 
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more Lucile was in her favorite retreat. It was 
the first time since her illness that she had ven- 
tured thither. She had feared that the associa- 
tions of the hour and the spot might overcome her 
newly acquired tranquillity ; but she had a letter 
from Grey, which had reached her that morning, 
and she felt that the sweet and tender memories 
linked with the pavilion, would no longer oppress 
her heart with a sense of its present desolation, by 
contrasting it with the happy past. A faint rose- 
tinge was once more on her cheek, and hope again 
threw her magic halo over the future—the hope of 
a young and loving heart, which could not be- 
lieve that time would fail to soften her father in 
favor of her noble Sidney; yet had she been of a 
suspicious temper, a new cause of uneasiness might 
have been found in the conduct of her cousin. 

During the weeks of her convalescence, Victor 
had watched over heras a brother. It was his 
hand which gathered the freshest flowers—his 
voice which read the poem or the story, that wiled 
away the tedious hours of languor and weariness, 
and Lucile was deeply grateful; but it was not 
thus with Victor. He had yielded almost uncon- 
sciously to a passion for the gentle and uncom- 
plaining being thus thrown on his sympathy. A 
passion which was destined to become fatal to his 
peace and her own. He reproached himself with 
bitterness, but each day found him more deeply 
enthralled, and all his thoughts were given to the 
possibility of winning the love of his fair cousin 
from the poor and insignificant Grey. A change 
had indeed ‘‘ come o’er the spirit of his dream” 
since the evening of his arrival. He came full of 
high and honorable intentions; the generosity of 
a youthful spirit ; but spite of his own resolves he 
loved, and what love is not selfish? We may lav- 
ish wealth with a prodigal hand, or, in a moment 
of thoughtless folly, waste the wages hardly won, 
but who is willing to yield to another the affec- 
tions of those they love? The heart acknowledges 
no prior right. Where so much love is given we 
fancy that we have a right to claim some portion 
in return. Thus it was with Victor: all things 
were in his favor, save that little rebellious heart 
which still clung with woman’s faith to its early 
love. Yet he did not despair. Time—her fa- 
ther’s wishes—would eventually triumph over her 
ill-placed affection; and in the interim he might 
linger by her side, and offer his homage at the 
shrine of her beauty, without molestation from 
his rival. Selfish thought! yet true toa lover’s 
nature, 

And Lucile was again in that sanctuary, sacred 
to the recollections of the past, but no sound of 
music floated on the hushed and breathless eve. 
Her head was bent forward—her lips apart—her 
ear listening for that step which had so often 
brushed the dew from the pathway that led to her 


The orange boughs were parted—a shower of 
snowy leaves fell at her feet, and starting forward, 

Lucile was clasped to the bosom of her early 

play mate. 

** Once more, dear, adored Lucile, do we meet ;”’ 

murmured a low,deep voice; “ and you have suf- 

fered much, beloved one—you are pale, and tears 

are on your cheek.” 

** But they are not tears of sorrow,”’ said Lucile, 

raising her soft dark eyes, whose long lashes were 

heavy with the dews of excited feeling. ‘Ah, 

Sidney, how I have wished for this hour, and 
grew heart-sick when I thought it would never 

come. During these long, long weeks, when I 

lay on a restless and feverish couch,I in vain 

looked for some token from you—some assurance 
that I was still fondly remembered. Ah, thought- 
less one! did such an assurance come?” 

** And did it not, Lucile?’ asked Sidney, ear- 
nestly. ‘‘Heaven and your own heart are my 
witnesses that I am incapable of such neglect: I, 
who hovered around you night after night, watch- 
ing the light that gleamed from your sick chamber, 
and when day dawned feared to ask your atten- 
dants how you had passed those still and lonely 
hours, lest the answer should extinguish all hope. 
I could not enter those walls from which I had been 
once expelled, with little show of courtesy or 
affection; but I could send my soul to your sick 
couch, and in the anguish of my spirit raise my 
heart to heaven in prayers for your recovery. 
This I have done—and not this alone. When as- 
sured by your physician that the delirium of fever 
was past, I daily found means to send a line by 
your waiting maid; and after the arrival of your 
cousin he kindly offered to become the medium of 
communication between us.” 

“What! Victor?’ exclaimed Lucile. ‘“ He 
brought me one letter—only one; and he it was 
who commented on your neglect, and contrasted 
it with the fond affection with which I lingered 
over each line from you. Surely Victor could not 
thus have acted without a motive.” 

** No—he could not—he did not,”’ said Sidney, 
in a deep, stern tone, “ and ’tis as I feared: the in- 
tegrity of your cousin is not proof against the 
combined charms of your person and fortune. He 
sees me poor, unfriended, struggling for an exis- 
tence even—and he feels that it were far better for 
you to forget your unworldly dream of love, and, 
wedding him, live in the splendor in which you 
have been reared, than mar your fortunes by 
linking them with mine. I see, { feel it all—I 
have felt it long pressing on my heart with the 
weight of despair. What, you! the spoiled and 
flattered beauty, whose wishes are laws to those 
around you—whose looks are watched by a train 
of menials prompt to execute each bidding, before 
it has scarcely time to shape itself in words,—you 





retreat. 


wed a nameless, houseless, pennyless man !—one 
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too, cursed with a genius—proverbially the most 
luckless, reckless race on earth—why there is folly, 
madness in the thought—presumptuous that I am 
to dream of such a misalliance. No, Miss Montres- 
sor, if you would be happy, drug your memory 
into forgetfulness of the past: in the airy castles 
that imagination loves to build, place some other 
image—-that of your cousin, if you will, for he is 
handsome as a god---and though he has been 
treacherous to his trust in one instance, he may 
not prove so again. He may become worthy of 
you—at least he is your father’s choice, and there 
will be no sacrifice in accepting him, save of a 
heart that adores you: a heart which has suffered 
your image to come between me and my bright 
dream of future fame; yet that heart can bid you 
forget me, if ‘tis necessary to your happiness to do 
so.’’ 

“Cruel, cruel Sidney !” said the weeping girl. 
** Have I merited reproach? The effort for for- 
getfulness shall not be wanting, at least on my 
part, if such is the language you can use toward 
me.” 

In an instant Sidney was beside her, with her 
hand clasped in his, imploring forgiveness. 

* Pardon me, Lucile—pardon me. My haugh- 
ty and irritated spirit should not pour its bitter- 
ness on you, I know full well; but my lot is a 
hard one to bear. Condemned to loneliness--- 
misery---wasting my heart in vain regrets, and 
vainer aspirations for that future which may not 
be for me---happiness, affection within my reach, 
yet I dare not grasp them, lest in so doing I make 
the wretchedness of her I love beyond my own ex- 
istence. Oh, Lucile! is it not a fate worse than 
that of Tantalus of old? Yet, dearest one, with- 
draw not your affection from me; for without it 
life has no object. Without your smile, even fame, 
the flattering breath of thousands, would be value- 
less. Look on me, dearest girl, and say that my 
hasty words are forgiven.” 

«¢ Ah, you know full well that your voice never 
petitions in vain. Yet I am distressed at the con- 
duct of my cousin. He knew of the arrival of 
your splendid picture, and the strange story con- 
nected with it. He volunteered to show it to my 
father, and I can now fathom the cause of his re- 
lentless mood when he came to me, and reproached 
me for clinging with such tenacity to my predi- 
lection for you. He said that such foolery was 
beneath you and himself—he, fortunately, was not 
a moonstruck lover, or a wandering maniac; and 
the servants already had his orders to convey it to 
your abode forthwith. But hark! there is a foot- 
step—--leave me, leave me now---for worlds I 
would not have our interview discovered.” 

‘* Meet me at the same hour to-morrow evening. 
I have much to say to you.” 

** T will—I will---but now leave me.” 

A hasty adieu was murmured, and the parted 





boughs had scarcely closed over his retreating 
figure, when Victor stood before her. 

“You are out late, ma petite cousin,” said he, 
gaily. ‘‘I have sought you in many places which 
are wont to be gladdened by your presence, but 
they knew you not, and I have wandered around 
your spirit’s shrine like the ghosts of departed 
pleasures around the heart they once made joyous, 
but you came not, and I fortunately remembered 
the pavilion. It has hitherto been as a sealed book 
to me—may I enter and survey the wonders it 
contains?” 

** If it will give you pleasure to do so,”’ said the 
lady, coldly. Victor felt the change in her tone, 
and knew not to what to ascribe it, but he enter- 
ed, and looked around. 

** These—books, drawings, flowers, music—a 
very pretty assortment; and—let me see—this 
dim twilight scarcely allows one to judge, but you 
have also some pretty specimens of painting: the 
productions of your own pencil I presume.” 

** No—I seldom draw, and very imperfectly. 
They are those of ”— 

** Ah, I understand—of Grey. And you rise 
from your sick bed, Lucile, to come to this spot, 
which is consecrated to his image, to draw the past 
closer to your breast. That past which you are 
bound by every duty to endeavor to forget. Even 
your womanly pride is bowed before this neglect- 
ful lover, who in your hours of suffering was for- 
getful of what caused your cheek to pale, and the 
pulses of life to grow faint. Is this well?” 

** Victor,” said Lucile, “‘ why speak to me thus? 
I have seen Sidney within the hour—learned your 
treachery—for what softer name can I give it?— 
and now [ ask you how you could so recklessly 
increase the anguish which was consuming my 
spirit? You who vowed to further my wishes as 
far as lay in your power—why, why have you 
done this?” 

** Because,” said Victor, throwing himself before 
her, “‘ because [ adore you! I came to you with 
high and honorable intent, yet in the first hour I 
saw you I learned to love: yet was I not a traitor 
to my vow. I used all my influence with your 
father, until I found that ’twas worse than useless. 
Then, then I yielded to my passion. I saw you 
separated from Grey, with no rational hope of a 
reunion. I felt that towin you from the contem- 
plation of the past, might not be an impossible 
task. I suppressed his letlers—taught you to 
think him forgetful—heartless—and my apology 
is the deepest, wildest passion, that ever man felt 
for woman.” 

Lucile arose, but he caught her dress. 

*« Leave me not, Lucile! Say but one word— 
turn on me but one look from that averted face, 
to assure me that I have not forever cursed myself 
in your opinion. Speak, I conjure you, but one 
word.” 
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«That word will not be one of hope, Mr. 
Montressor,”’ said she, in a low, struggling voice. 
“J cannot forget that where I have confided, 
mv confidence has been betrayed. Let this be the 
last time such language is addressed to me: with 
or without the consent of my father, I am in soul 
andspirit the betrothed of another: and the turf 
must lie on a broken heart before that heart can 
give tohimarival. Adieu!” And in another mo- 
ment she was gone. 

Victor threw himself on the seat she had left, 


and covered his face with his hands. 
«¢ Lost—ruined—undone! Madman that I have 


been, to hope for success through such black 
treachery.” 

A low, scornful laugh reached his ears: he 
started up and beheld the priest. 

“Did I not tell you so?” said he. ‘ You 
were fairly warned, and might have guarded your 
heart from the contagion of worldliness—but no! 
you braved the danger ; and the fair lands, and yon 
fairer girl, have proved temptations too strong for 
you—ha! ha!”’ 

“ Fiend!’ muttered the excited youth, “ how 
dare you, at such a moment, speak to me thus?” 

*€ Dare!”’ repeated the other, scornfully. ‘‘Pooh, 
1 am no child, to be frightened by an angry brow 
or a fierce tone. Smooth your ruffled feelings, 
good Victor—persevere in the pursuit of your 
cousin, and all her wealth shall be thine.”’ 

“Her wealth! I wish it not; I ask it not! 
Think you, sir priest, that the sordid love of lucre 
bows me before the shrine of my cousin? No— 
I am not yet so despicable—her love were worth 
it all.” 

** So you may think now, good Victor; but so 
you will not long think. What is the love of the 
fairest of womankind to the many gratifications 
that gold can buy? Without it, we are nothing— 
with it, every thing is at our command. It can 
purchase all things save forgetfulness : the want 
of it makes Grey an outcast, and made me, what 
you see me, a blighted ruin.” 

There was a momentary wildness in the eyes of 
the speaker, but it soon passed away ; and drawing 
himself up with much dignity, he continued— 

“‘T taunt you often, because bitterness has be- 
come my most familiar mood, even with those I 
love ; but I now only tell you the truth which my 
experience has taught me. Seek to rise above the 
multitude, and they will bow before you—ask 
wealth of the gods, and you need wish for no other 
gift with which you are not already endowed: it 
is the ‘open sesame’ to all hearts. Ponder my 
advice well, young man, for it is not lightly 
given.” 

He turned away, and before Victor could reply, 
the outline of his dark robes only was visible, as 
he threaded his way through the serpentine avenue 
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Virginia! Yet Iown 
I love thee still, although no son of thine! 
For I have climbed thy mountains, not alone, 
And made the wonders of thy vallies mine ; 
Finding, from morning’s dawn till day’s decline, 
Some marvel yet unmarked, some peak, whose throne 
Was loftier,--girt with mist, and crowned with pine : 
Some deep and rugged glen, with copse o’ergrown, 
The birth of some sweet valley, or the line 
Traced by some silver stream that murmurs lone : 
Or the dark cave, where hidden crystals shine, 
Or the wild arch, across the blue sky thrown. wid 
. . . . . ude. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Departure from White Sulphur. Shoemates and Bedmates. 
Arrival at Hot Springs. Dr. Goode. The Spout Bath. The 
Boiler. Peregrine Prolix. Atouch at description. Ben Gar- 
net, the original ** Wormwood.”? ‘Old familiar faces.*? Col. 
Fry. Sunday at Hot Springs, Woodland pleasures. 

Hot Springs, (Bath Co.) July 13, 1835. 
Left White Sulphur and all its gaieties, pleasures 
and attractions, after dinner yesterday, in the midst 
of a grateful shower of rain, the first we had ex- 
perienced for many days. This did not prevent the 
assembling of a numerous concourse to exchange the 
usual salutations with us, at parting. The going away 
of a visiter is an event in the routine of life here,—and 
excites much more interest and greater manifestation 
of feeling than similar oceurrences are apt to do in the — 
more varied and busier walks of life. This was obser- 
vable as long as our coach was in sight of the springs, 
and the waving of kerchiefs was the last glimpse we 
could catch of White Sulphur. 

We reached atavern kept by aman yclept Shoemate, 
at nine o’clock in the evening, and found a supper of 
venison steaks, hot coffee, corn cakes, and sweet but- 
ter, a delightful terminus to our ride. Here we found 
about twenty people, awaiting accommodations for the 
night, and our quarters were somewhat crowded, as you 
may suppose; but I should have done very well, but 
that the occupation of my bed was vigorously disputed 
with me by sundry pertinacious fleas—and the contest 
waxed so warm towards midnight, that rather than be 
turned out of my own quarters, I wrapped myself in a 
cloak and took the outside, leaving Messieurs, the 
combatants on the other part, full possession of the in- 
terior. This arrangement being made, I enjoyed the 
appointments of Master Shoemate for my accommoda- 
tion, as well as could have been anticipated, until about 
3, A. M., when the blast of a stageman’s horn broke my 
slumbers, and transferred them, (after some fuss,) to 
the stage coach. Towards sunrise we came within 
sight of this place, and as we passed through a gap in 
the mountains, where the same turnpike so often men- 
tioned is smooth and straight, the white cottage that 





of limes, 


forms the centre of the Hot Springs buildings, struck 
Vou. IV.—65 
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the eye very agreeably, relieved as it is against the 
deep masses of foliage that rise one over the other to 
the summit of the noble range of mountains that over- 
hang it on the south and east. The approach from be- 
low, as you come from Warm Springs, is not so fine: 
but that from the west is indeed very picturesque, equal- 
ling any landscape I have met among these mountains. 
The buildings here are roughly built, and when nearly 
viewed, present no very attractive appearance, being 
scattered here and there without much method or or- 
der, and inviting the visiter less by any exterior attrac- 
tions of their own than by the positive and intrinsic 
virtues which they possess. 

Dismounting here with my companion, we engaged 
a comfortable cabin, (a palace to any thing we had en- 
joyed at White Sulphur,) ate a breakfast, which by 
the same standard of comparison or contrast, might 
well be called a feast, and then sat down to read the wel- 
come letters which we here found awaiting us from 
home. 

As we approach the Hot Springs from the west, by 
the mountain road, we come suddenly upon it as we 
pass through a narrow gorge between the hills; and 
viewed hence, it presents a beautiful landscape to the 
eye of the traveller. The road descends from this gorge 
into a valley, the middle of which is low and somewhat 
marshy, and here the springs are situated. The build- 
ings erected over them, for the accommodation of visi- 
ters, are unsightly in construction and in their relative 
location, and of course add nothing to the beauty of 
the situation, as awhole. The hotel, too, on nearing it, 
is converted from the lovely little cottage which your 
fancy has led you to imagine it, into a white-washed 
and inconveniently constructed old fashioned house, 
of no very attractive exterior or interior. Here we 
found several of the recent residents at White Sulphur, 
who had, like ourselves, come to this region, to put the 
finishing stroke to their experiments upon the waters 
of the Virginia Springs. 

We are now comfortably bestowed in a neat, new, 
unfinished little box, that is nevertheless a stately 
mansion compared with any thing in Fly Row,—and 
we breakfasted as princes would be glad to breakfast 
after a fortnight at White Sulphur. After this opera- 


tion, we called to see Dr. Goode, the intelligent pro- 


prietor of these springs, who advised us to commence 
with the trial of the “Spout Bath.” At the proper 
hour, therefore, we entered alow wood building, where 
disencumbering ourselves of our apparel, we stepped 
into a round basin of water that seemed scalding at 
first, and from which the first impulse is to draw back 
with something ofa start. But being thereto encou- 
raged, we persevered until we stood up to our ears in 
water of the temperature of about 170 degrees of Fah- 
renheit. It wasa very pleasant bath, and almost equal- 
ly so with that at Warm Springs, already described, 
though I must confess I should prefer the latter as a 
matter of mere pleasure. In this basin a hollow log 
has been constructed, which conducts water of the 
same temperature so as to fall on any part of the person 
the patient pleases,—and this is what gives the bath its 
name. Ifound the Spout quite agreeable. There is 
a constant rising of gas in this spring, which renders 
ita most delicious bath ; it seems to buoy the body up 
towards the surface, and by sensibly diminishing the 
weight of the water, as you walk or swim in it, almost 


producing the effect of entire non-resistance to your 
motions. 





Upon leaving this bath, the doctor prescribes that the 
subject go directly to his room, and not expose himself 
to the action of the air upon his person, until the pro- 
fuse perspiration, which is the effect of bathing, has left 
the surface. We did so, and found the most agreeable 
effects resulting from the precaution: and our first ex- 
periment with the Spouf, warrants us in the confident 
anticipation of the best results from its further use. 

There are at present many invalids here, the place 
forming quite a hospital, and presenting a strong and 
striking contrast with the White Sulphur Springs, 
where there is such a constant flow of gaiety, and so 
constant a bustle is hamming from morning till night. 
Many invalids have come down from Calwell’s, and 
are now Boiling, Spouting and Sweating under Dr. 
Goode; and the Warm Spa being near, we have enough 
company to make the time pass away tolerably. 

Dr. Goode is an experienced physician, (I believe 
from Scotland originally,) and became possessed of this 
valuable property by purchase from the former owner, 
Peyton, who received it asa part of his wife’s portion, 
without a very adequate notion of its true value. Many 
improvements are going on, new springs being disco- 
vered, and much promise being held out of future com- 
forts and conveniences that are now desiderata. 


August 15. 

A lovely place is this stage of my wanderings among 
the Springs of Virginia. It did not look to me as if | 
could linger among its vallies and mountains with 
much satisfaction after leaving the White Sulphur, but 
it has grown wonderfully upon my good will within 
these few days. I have already given some idea of its 
situation, its arrangements for invalids, and the quali- 
ties of its waters. Ihave continued to enjoy its deli- 
cious baths, and with no little advantage, and find them 
now as necessary to my daily enjoyment as I had previ- 
ously done the White Sulphur waters. 

Well does the facetious Peregrine Prolix remark, that 
the scenery at Hot Springs “grows into your affec- 
tions the deeper, the longer you remain.” We came 
here for three days, and are regretting already that we 
may not extend our stay beyond a week. Since I 
eame into Virginia, I have seen nothing in nature more 
lovely than the twilight of last evening, as I viewed it 
from the piazza of the old tavern here. It had been 
one of the finest days of the season. From morning 
till midnight the horizon, resting all around upon the 
ridge of the mountains that hem us in and form our 
littlesecluded world, spanned but one glorious arch of 
beauty. The sun, lifting up the thin cloud of silver 
and azure mist, that rested upon the mountain brow at 
its rising, came forth in splendor on his march across 
the trackless firmament, while the old trees that raised 
their proud heads by thousands over each other upon the 
hill sides, stood solemnly and silently still, not a breeze 
stirring their leafy tops amidst the quiet of the Sabbath 
noon ; and gloriously too did he sink, the King of Day, 
to his rest beyond the distant verge of the western ho- 
rizon. There is a spot here whence you may view the 
loveliest sunset and twilight landscape that it ever en- 
tered into the imagination of a Milton to describe, or 
aClaude to depict. Standing at sunset, a little north- 
westerly of the hotel on the hill, you look westward 
through a gap in the ridge of mountains I have so of- 
ten alluded to as forming a beautiful feature of the 
scenery here, and following the direction of the road, 
the eye strikes at the remotest point of vision, the edge 
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of another range of hills, behind which the sun has just 
set in undimmed glory. Above the lowest point of the 
horizon, a long line of glowing light extends the whole 
width of the space between the near mountains, that 
form your foreground, and thence mellowing upward 
in fainter and fainter degrees of intensity, it loses itself 
at length in the deep dun of the heavens above, amid 
which the stars are one by one shining forth, to make 
a night worthy of such aday. That one view is enough, 
for its present enjoyment, and for the recollections with 
which it has stored my memory, to repay me for my 
journey over the blue Alleghany. 

One learns to like his landlord, too, at Het Springs, 
in an incredibly short time. Dr. Goode is a fine look- 
ing, intelligent, middle aged gentleman, who received 
his medical education at Edinburgh, and conceived the 
project of turning these springs to account from the ex- 
perience that he himself had enjoyed of their efficacy. 
He has been their proprietor somewhat less than two 
years, and is in the midst of building and other grand 
improvements, the result of all which, it is a reasonable 
hope of his, will be to render these springs a very gen- 
eral resort for those who are suffering under hepatic 
and rheumatic affections. He is of mild manners, 
easy and winning address, gentlemanly and affable as 
an acquaintance, and instructive in his conversation 
upon general topics as well as upon those connected 
with his profession. 

Mr. Edmondson is the “Mr. Anderson” of Hot 
Springs, and meekly (in comparison) does he bear his 
honors. His right hand man is Mr. Smith,—a com- 
mon name, it is true, but “ what’s in aname? A rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet,’—though 
“ Smith,” never knew I one, who for the concoction of 
a mint-julep, that pride of the Old Dominion, could 
come within hailing distance of him of the Hot 
Springs. 

As queer an appendage of this place as any connect- 
ed with it, is our barber. He rejoices in the eupho- 
ngpus name of Ben Garnet, and styles himself, Barber, 
Clothes Cleaner and Renovater. By courtesy, our co- 
terie have dubbed him “ Wormwood,” from the resem- 
blance he bears to the worthy of that name who figures 
in the “ Lottery Ticket” so facetiously: particularly in 
his gait, that is most singularly limping, as he hops 
about to shave beards and renovate unmentionables. 
Wormwood owes his limp (so gossip tells) to a wound 
received en cuerpo, as he was retreating from an un- 
successful attempt to raise a subject for the dissecting 
table of the medical students at Charlottesville, where 
he resided, lang syne: but whether this be a true or 
gossiping story, I know not: he says he came by his 
lameness by means of a downright honest rheumatic 
fever. Any how, (as Virginians say,) Wormwood is an 
oddity in his way, and it is worth a day’s stay at Hot 
Springs to develope the fellow. 

We are within five miles of the Warm Springs, and 
on Saturday, I rode over and found the good Colonel as 
happy asa king, in the midst of a house full of visiters. 
Some of these were “ old familiar faces,” and recalled 
White Sulphur associations most delightfully. We 
Were to have engaged rooms there, but the Colonel 
told us that “he never does them things;” giving all a 
fair chance, and no monopolizing! What a lesson for 
Master Anderson, thought I. 

Yesterday was a dies non to all the intents and pur- 
poses of aspring life, and so entirely out of reckoning 


that he was actually caught in asking a black who fre- 
quents the piazza of his cabin, with his violin, every 
noon, to play “ Zip Coon,” and was much mortified to 
hear the conscientious Orpheus reply, “it is Sunday, 
Massa !” 

I have just returned from a ride on horseback to visit 
a spring, about three miles north of this place. The 
road was delightful, the day fine, my companions 
cheice, and the horses good ;—and to crown the plea- 
sures of the morning, I tasted once more the real sul- 
phur water, bubbling up from the earth, in all its un- 
doubted purity. I did not drink it, it is true, from the 
octagonal basin, beneath the pillared pavilion, presided 
over by Hygeia, that graced the verdant square of my 
good friend Calwell’s domain,—but it was the real 
thing, and tasted as deliciously beneath the green trees 
of the primeval forest as it could have done in the cost- 
liest fabric of man’s hands. The owner appears to pos- 
sess no adequate notion of the value of the spring, 
leaving itopen to allcomers. Who knows, but that in 
time to come, anew “ White Sulphur’ will arise, and 
divide the palm with the present “lion of the moun- 
tains ?”” 

We passed a cave or two of inauspicious aspect, but 
hating every thing Cimmerian, I did not turn my 
horse’s head to explore them: a wagon load of negroes, 
old and young, male and female, zome chained hand to 
hand, being on their way with their owners, for sale, 
probably to the south, and a whole family of whites, 
moving from Rockbridge to Ohio. We conversed 
with the latter in its various picturesque groups, and 
learned the story of their plans, and as we came back, 
we saw them halting to dine on the banks of a moun- 
tain stream, forming a picture worthy the pencil of a 
Salvator. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 

Warm Springs again. The Colonel. The Baths. General 
hints. My last day atthe Springs. Advantages of the tour. 
Advice to our critics. The Virginian. Ride over the moun- 
tains. The Blowing Cave. A hoax. Millborough. Alum 
Spring. The Hunter’s bivouac. Lexington. Natural Bridge. 
Staunton. Weyer’s cave. 

Warm Springs, August 20, 1835. 

Here I am back again at the comfortable quarters of 
my good old friend, Colonel Fry,—who received me 
with his accustomed cordiality and hospitable wel- 
come. I find his cabins and chambers almost com- 
pletely pre-occupied—for the travellers in Virginia from 
the north, generally take his springs in their home- 
ward route,—but still by a little maneuvering, I was 
enabled to bestow myself quite cosily in a suit of cabin 
apartments, much to my satisfaction. 

I believe I was clear enough, for all useful purposes, 
as to the topographicalities of Warm Springs, upon my 
first visit, and can add but little to the useful or amu- 
sing accounts already attempted, of this part of my 
tour. I meet many of my White Sulphur acquaint- 
ance here, and have every prospect of a delightful 
sojourn for a few days. The baths, the luxury of 
which I have already endeavored to describe, are still 
attracting hosts of visiters, and they tell me that they 
find it difficult to break away from thé fascinations of 
the place. 

Gaiety, too, is as rife here as at White Sulphur 
Springs, proportionally speaking. The dancing hall 
is nightly opened, and one fancies himself at Cal- 
well’s, under the management of Colonel P—, once 





was a neighbor of mine, as to the days of the week, 





more. Such acontrast as the whole affords to the crip- 
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pled condition of things at Hot Springs, (which an old 
inmate calls the ‘ Hospital of Incurables,’’) makes it 
additionally attractive, just now, and thus you see my 
leave-taking of this region is likely to take place under 
most favorable circumstances. : 

My ride from the Hot Springs hither was uninciden- 
tal, and was taken upon a gloomy, lowering afternoon, 
and of course, the sight of the well-filled colonnaded 
piazza was cheering indeed. Some people had just 
come from the upper springs, who represented the fall- 
ing off there to be rapid and constant. This of course 
increased my self-felicitation upon having come away 
so opportunely. Who does not hate leave-takings, 
among pleasant acquaintances 4 

Yes! the season is over, or nearly so. The invalids 
are wrapping up and turning their faces homeward,— 
the votary of Fashion is sighing a last farewell to the 
scenes that have been so delightful to him,—and every 
thing appears to be verging towards the end of the 
ball. 1 saw to-day the withered foliage of a maple, so- 
litary and alone, in the midst of the forest, and its bril- 
liant hue, like the hectic of the consumptive, warned 
me that it was time to depart also. I shall linger but 
one day yet, and then cross into another county of de- 
lightful Virginia, enjoying new sights and curiosi- 
ties,—hunting over yet unassayed ground. 


August 22, 

This is my last day among the Springs of Virginia. 
My visit to them, with its varied incidents, has been 
dascribed to my patient and long suffering readersina 
series of letters that I hope have had the effect to ren- 
der these springs an object of interest in their eyes, 
and to induce some of them to turn their faces hither- 
ward, whenever a journey of health or pleasure is to be 
projected. Should such an effect result from the pub- 
lication of my notes, I certainly shall not have written 
in vain. 

From what has been so rapidly sketehed, it may be 
deduced that the better route for a northern traveller to 
take to the Virginia Springs, would be to start about 
the middle of July on the tour, taking the Righmond 
steamboat at Baltimore, and the stage-coach at Rich- 
mond, and so direct to the Warm, Hot, and White 
Sulphur Springs. If he be dyspeptic, he will content 
himseif with a few baths at Warm, look in upon Dr. 
Goode at Hot, and tarry a fortnight at White Sulphur. 
Should the vice-like grasp of that “friend that stick- 
eth closer than a brother,” as the rheumatism has been 
aptly described, clinch him in its rude embrace, his 
place of sojourn must be in the Thermal valley, alter- 
nating between Hot and Warm, as Drs. Goode and 
Strother shall advise: doubtless the greater portion of 
his time should be devoted to the baths of the spout 
and the boiler. The consumptive must avoid all these 
springs,—the Red and Gray Sulphur offering the only 
inducements to such patients to visit this region. If, 
however, none of these disorders and diseases shall 
drive the visiter hitherward, but his malady be ennui, 
or the propulsive power that moves him towards Spa 
be only the behest of fashion and a love of pleasure, 
he will find the White Sulphur his piace the season 
round, Salt Sulphur occasionally, and this hospitable 
abode of Colonel Fry, towards the close of July. Re- 
turning, he has “the world before him, where to 
choose.” He may return the way he came,—or may 
go back to Staunton, and thence diverge to Frede- 
ricksburg, and so go to Baltimore or Washington by 





stage, and take the rail-road. If so disposed, he may 
go twice each week to Lexington, by the way of Cal- 
laghan’s, (above Hot Springs,) and thence may go to 
the Natural Bridge, (being thirty-five miles hence,) 
and taking Staunton in his way, may return as before 
directed. This will furnish a very agreeable, varied, 
instructive and health-giving season; and if the tra- 
veller be not the better for it, it will be more his own 
fault than that of the roads, the inns, the people, the 
fare, or the face of nature, on the entire route. 

One thing has been very remarkable during my 
whole tour to the springs. The weather has been un- 
interruptedly fine throughout. Every one remarks 
that the present season has been marked no less for its 
unusually bright, clear and delightful skies, than for 
its wonderful increase of travellers in this region since 
the last. It is very certain that of late much more no- 
tice has been publicly taken of the tour, than has ever 
before been done in the country, and there is every rea- 
son to believe, that the result will be a prodigious in- 
crease of travel here during another season. 

The opportunity that a journey to the springs of Vir- 
ginia affords the traveller from the north to form an ac- 
quaintance with the people of the various parts of the 
country south of ‘Mason and Dixon’s line,’ is to be su- 
peradded to the advantages already enumerated as at- 
tending such atour. It is incredible to the inexperi- 
enced in this matter, how great a deduction of that 
prejudice which is based upon no other ground thana 
few merely sectional differences of opinion on local 
and peculiar points, is effected by the contact and col- 
lision that such a journey produces. And it is doubly 
advantageous, inasmuch as this action upon prejudice 
is reciprocal; the southerner meets his brother of the 
north, and forms an intimacy with and an attachnient 
to him, that results necessarily in the production of the 
best feelings on both sides, 

The character of the Virginian is peculiar, and at 
first view less pleasing than upona cultivated acquain- 
tance. He is proud, and high toned in his feelin® ; 
and in nothing does this characteristic show itself 
more plainly than in the exercise of his most distin- 
guishing trait,—I mean his hospitality. Of nothing is 
he more proud than that he is most hospitable. There 
is a gentlemanly manner pervading the people I have 
met in this state that is entirely irrespective of rank, 
class or condition; and indeed I have seen it more 
strikingly developed, oftentimes, in those from whose 
appearance I was led to expect it least, than from 
others, to whom I looked for it as a matter of course. 
In no place J have ever been, have I seen so much oc- 
casion for a constant attention to the duty of acknow- 
ledging and reciprocating politeness, kindness, and 
attention, as in the mountain region of Western Vir- 
ginia, during a month’s ‘Trip to the Springs.’ 

* * . . . . 
August 28. 

At Warm Springs, I very gladly accepted a propo- 
sition from a friend to join him and one other compa- 
nion in chartering a coach to Staunton, by the way of 
Lexington and the Natural Bridge. Having packed 
up, we took leave of the lingerera at the Colonel’s, 
jumped into our two-horse vehicle, (denominated by 
courtesy a coach,) and were soon on our way over the 
Rock Mountain that overhangs the valley of the 
springs. It was early in the day, and we were to stop 
after the first thirteen miles from our starting place. 
A most delicious air rendered the heat of the sun, 
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shining down upon us unclouded and bright, quite 
tolerable, exposed as we were to his rays, determined 
to enjoy the splendid scenery that surrounded us on 
every hand. We soon diverged from the main road, 
and struck off south-westerly towards Millboro’, where 
is asulphur spring, and where we were to breakfast. 
On our way we got out to see the wonderful “ Blowing 
Cave,” mentioned by Jefferson, in his “Notes,” as 
prostrating the grass for rods before it, and celebrated 
in all the guide books and travellers’ long yarns from 
Dan to Beersheba. But it had done blowing! So 
much for cave hunting! 
Arrived at Millboro’, a little village where there is a 
mill, a hatter’s shop, (there located “because furs are 
so cheap,” as the master of the ten foot establishment 
told me,) a tavern, and a real White Sulphur Spring. 
The mill has done grinding, the tavern is beautifully 
situated, and afforded a capital breakfast, the hatter 
was a yankee, (of course,) and the spring was quite re- 
spectable. After these discoveries, we pushed south- 
erly into Rockbridge county, went up hill and down 
hill, along vallies, over rocky roads, and crossed the 
same creek six and twenty times, all counted. There 
was no tavern on the route from Millboro’ to Lexing- 
ton, which we were to reach that night, and our din- 
ner was to be merged in supper. The boys, the wo- 
men, and the men on the road were too busy to give us 
a cup of cold water to drink, and we were obliged to 
subsist on the apples we could knock from the trees by 
the way-side. In the course of the afternoon, having 
ridden through a succession of fine scenery, of the 
same character as that already described to you in my 
letters, we came to the foot of a hill, to the abrupt and 
densely wooded summit of which we ascended, to be- 
hold a most striking and singular sight. On the other 
side of this hill, which descended precipitously into a 
deep and rocky ravine, an hundred feet below where 
we stood, was a little settlement or encampment of 
deer-hunters, who come annually to this secluded and 
wild spot, to follow their game, bringing with them 
their families, and remaining during the whole season. 
The place selected is famous as the site of an alum 
spring of great power, to which people resort to ac- 
complish cures for those diseases that are benefitted by 
an application of that mineral. It was a rude, rough, 
and novel scene, a parallel to which I do not think can 
be found in our country. I am told that this place is 
not renowned for-its strict exemplariness in matters of 
morals and civil good order; these hunters being a 
kind of outlawed race, with few or no sympathies in 
common with the rest of the world around them. We 
reached Lexington, a place of eight or nine hundred 
inhabitants, that night, thirty-five miles from Warm 
Springs, after a fatigueing ride. There are an arsenal, 
with thirty or forty thousand stands of arms, and a 
garrison of forty soldiers; Washington College, which 
was closed, it being vacation time; a good court-house 
and gaol, churches, and many fine dwelling houses. 
It stands in the midst of a delightfully cultivated val- 
ley among the mountains, and is a place of no little 
consideration. We made a very comfortable inn our 
head-quarters,—and having passed a good night, we 
Were bright and early on our way to the crowning cu- 
riosity of our tour,—the Natural Bridge of Virginia. 
We reached it at noon, after a ride of about sixteen 
miles. A public house stands near it, where we left 


our carriage, and proceeded to view this stupendous 
wonder at our leisure, 


Words are inadequate to convey the emotions with 
which one approaches, gazes upon, and admires this 
most magnificent display of that omnipotent power 
that called the earth and all it contains into being. 
One must go and stand upon the rock on the north of 
the ravine, and look down upon the bed of the stream 
three hundred feet below, and gaze with awe-struck 
admiration upon the immense sweep of the single arch 
thrown over this wide and growing gulf, below which 
and over and upon which trees are growing in masses, 
and which sustains a solid block of everlasting rock, 
Sifty feet thick, upon which a common travelled road is 
run,—and then by a circuitous path he must descend 
below the stupendous arch, and gaze upward, and thus 
form an idea of its vastness, and the many wonders 
that its existence, its formation, and its regular mathe- 
matical proportions excite in the mind of the contem- 
plative observer, ere hé*can conceive of what I should 
in vain attempt adequately to describe. 

On the rocks and trees forming this magnificent cu- 
riosity, some visiters, desirous of fame, have recorded 
their names, many modestly, and some ostentatiously. 
For our parts, we contented ourselves with bearing 
away a hawthorn stick and a cypress bough as our me- 
morials of a visit so full of impressive associations. 

The bridge is private property; it did belong to the 
estate of Jefferson, and has been sold to its present 
owner, within three years, for fifteen hundred dollars, 
with about sixty acres of land. No doubt the purcha- 
ser is now reaping arich harvest for his bargain. 

Leaving Lexington and Rockbridge county, we 
came, on the route of our return, to the little town of 
Staunton, on the main post-road to Richmond, where 
accident threw in our way an opportunity, (which, 
upon reflection, I think I should much regret to have 
lost,) to visit ‘‘ Weyer’s Cave,” the most celebrated of 
all the limestone excavations which have been disco- 
vered in Western Virginia. ‘ Madison's Cave,” so 
celebrated in Jefferson’s “ Notes,” is very near it, but 
since its discovery, has ceased wholly to attract the 
popular curiosity: and Weyer’s is admitted by all visi- 
ters to be the grand wonder of this interesting tour. 
Being detained a day at Staunton, by some disappoint- 
ment as to seats, our little party of three, determined 
to spend it at the Cave. Our curiosity to do so was 
excited by the landlord’s exhibiting to us some beauti- 
ful specimens of spar, crystal, and stalactite, that had 
been brought thence, and forgetting our horror of be- 
ing taken in by another “ Cave,” so naturally produced 
by our disappointment at “ Windy Cave,” so called, we 
took a convenient conveyance and rode out seventeen 
miles, to the abode of Mr. Morley, who has the care 
and the exhibition of this prodigious cavern. 

Having provided us with lights, arranged so as to 
throw the glare forward without dazzling the eye, we 
went about a quarter of a mile from the landlord’s 
house, and ascending a hill, soon came to a wooden en- 
trance upon the rocky side of a precipice, and stood in 
the ante-room of the cave. While standing there, our 
guide informed us that the place had been discovered 
twenty-nine years, and that its discovery was the result 
of accident, a hunter being on a search after some lost 
game, which he tracked to the mouth of this cave. 
His name was Weyer, and hence the name. We went 
through a succession of rudely divided apartments, 
formed by heavy and massive convulsions of the rocks 
on which the everlasting hill, hundreds of feet over our 
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lation that had been givenit by the inquiring and intel- 
ligent visiter, from some resemblance which its entire 
form, or the concretions within it bore to some particu- 
lar object. These apartments are in number no less 
than thirty-six, and I believe a few more, each contain- 
ing stalactitic and stalagmitic formations, produced by 
the constant dropping of the limestone ina soluble state 
from the roof of the cave. The stalactite is formed by 
the drops from the ceiling or sides, in a hanging posi- 
tion, like icicles from a wall, or sheets of ice upon a water 
course. The stalagmite is the formation of a concre- 
tion upward from the ground, upon which, drop by 
drop, the solvent falls from above. 

The wildest vagaries of romantic and poetical fancy, 
the most visionary conceptions of the freest rover in 
the realms of imagination, can never match the beau- 
ties and glories of this most wondrous of all the works 
of nature. There is not one feature of this fairy palace, 
be it ever so minute, or ever so grand in its proportions, 
that art can imitate with any thing like a shadow of 
the reality. The eye wanders amid a boundless variety 
of charming objects, and as it roves around these mas- 
sive halls, the architecture of nature during the lapse 
of ages, the heart of the gazer is struck with awe at 
the siapendous manifestations of God’s omnipotence 
the scene discloses at every step. Where all is so beauti- 
ful, grand, magnificent, sublime, to particularize with- 
in the compass of a single letter were presumption. 
All parts of the great whole were full of interest, and 
to the admiration of each alike did we devote ourselves 
as we passed them. Here, a splendid ceiling, over- 
arching an apartment of great extent, was hanging 
thick with stalactites of every shape and size and tint, 
the single drop of lime water pendent upon the point 
of each, and with the crystals that had here and there 
formed upon them, glistening in the torch-light like 
masses of diamonds. Next, the attention is directed 
to enormous hangings of the same formations, but in 
broad folds resembling the richest drapery; every 
sheet or volume of which, a light being placed behind 
it, would seem to be hung with a broad border, and a 
regularhem. Again, stalagmites would here and there 
arise like statues or pedestals, imitations of antique 
marbles, requiring but little aid of the fancy to assimi- 
late them to the well known chefs-d’eurre of the art. 
Then, a magnificent hall, level, regular, lofty and ex- 
tensive, would stretch out before the wondering gaze, 
and in its centre a statue would appear, the guardian 
genius of the place. The hall would be adorned with 
hangings of the broad and beautiful formations alrea- 
dy described, and its ceiling sparkling with innume- 
rable stalectites, spar and crystals. Anon, what seem- 
eda mighty waterfall, stayed by the hand of Omni- 
potence in its descent, would stand, in motionless mag- 
nificence, fall after fall, volume after volume, lying 
still, clear, pure, cold and bright, one over the other, 
upon a perpendicular descent of an hundred and fifty 
feet,—some of the stalactitical concretions were so mas- 
sive as tc separate apartments from each other, and in 
one of these, the walls thus formed were beautifully 
transparent. A thin partition of this kind upon being 
struck gave out a deep tone, like the Chinese gong, 
and another had all the resonance of a fine bass drum,— 
while, in the same room, a succession of irregularly 
shaped columns of the stone, upon being hit rapidly 
with a small cane, produced a series of notes, not un- 
like those of the Pandean pipes, or of the musical 
glasses. 





——. 
———= 


But I have not the time now, which it would require 
even to recapitulate, much less to describe the vari- 
ous attractions and fascinating wonders of this most 
interesting cave. I shall only add, therefore, that the 
traveller in Virginia should never consider his plans 
fora tour through that most wonderful state complete, 
within many a degree, until he has placed prominently 
among them, “two whole days to be spent in explor. 
ing Weyer’s Cave.” 





EXPOSTULATION. 


It is not, dearest, that thy words 
Come with a harsher tone— 

I have no lute-string like the chords 
Around thy spirit’s throne. 

The wind that makes all earth a harp, 
The streamlets that rejoice, 

Have not a note to win me from 
The music of thy voice. 


But, dearest, when ’neath yonder arch 
The winds come trooping by, 

I feel them on their gentlest march, 
And when the storm is high ; 

And so, when gladness fans thy breast, 
Her zephyrs o’er me blow— 

But ah! when storms assail thy rest, 
I may not share thy wo. 


The streamlets flashing to the sun, 
And dancing down the hill, 
But to each other faster run, 
When floods their channels fill. 
So, when life’s current gleams with bliss, 
Our thoughts together flow ; 
Alas! ’tis but in happiness— 
I may not share thy wo. 


Oh! let my love divide thy cup! 
My joy shall meet thy smile, 

As fountains leap in sparkles up, 
The sunbeams to beguile! 

But keener, keener far, the zest 
Of joy, might | but know 

Whatever sorrows fill thy breast, 
Might I but share thy wo, 


Life’s brightest is a glimmering ray, 
And clouds will intervene ; 

Yet every shower but damps the way, 
To make our graces green. 

Oh! how can faith and patience, here, 
In me abound and grow, 

If never water’d by the tear 
That channels for thy wo? 


Yet Ican weep—and patience take 
A most abiding root, 

Water’d by tears that do not wake 
An answer to my suit. 

Still shall I find a charm to bless, 
When joys within thee glow ; 

And life may lose some bitterness, 


Though I share not thy wo. 


Camden, S. C. B. W. HL 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
CAPTAIN SAMUEL COOPER. 


BY A CITIZEN OF FREDERICK COUNTY, MARYLAND. 


Terrible was the gleam of his steel: ‘twas like the green 
meteor of death setting in the heath of Malmor when the tra- 
yeller is asleep, and the broad moon is darkened in the Heavens. 

Ossian. 


On the evening of the 28th of June last, I visit- 
ed Captain Samurx Cooper, of Georgetown, 
D. C., that I might ascertain the events of his 
military life. ‘The venerable man was seated in 
his portico, from which we saw old Potomac 
rolling his waters far as the eye could reach, in- 
sensibly leading the imagination to the tomb of 
Washington, and in quick succession reviving 
all the prominent events of his day. The capitol 
of our country, too, and the proud monuments of 
national glory, were immediately before us, which 
we could not behold without recurring with sor- 
row and indignation to the disastrous events of 
1814, when a vandal foe laid them in ruins. The 
rays of the setting sun gilded the horizon with a 
beautiful lustre—the lofty oaks, which surrounded 
his house, were covered with the richest foliage— 
the feathered songsters poured forth their sweetest 
music—and when I was told, that this was alike 
the birthday of the aged patriot, and the anniversary 
of the battle of Monmouth, where he had fought 
for our country, my curiosity was much. excited 
to learn his history. He seemed at first rather to 
shrink from the narration of the stirring scenes 
of his adventurous career: his modesty recoiled 
from the task. At length I saw his eye kindling, 
his mental powers were quickly excited, and he 
thus began. ‘ Often like the evening sun comes 
the memory of former days on my soul. I was 
born June 28th, 1755, in Boston, and was enrolled 
in Col. Knox’s regiment of artillery, May 2d, 
1775. I saw the blood of my neighbors flow at 
Lexington, on the 19th of the preceding month, 
and had frequently heard the great orator, Dr. 
Warren, thunder in the ‘Old South,’ against the 
oppressions of England, even when the British 
soldiers menaced him with instant death in the 
holy place. Sir, (said he, rising from his seat, in 
a sort of ecstasy,) I yet hear his unrivalled elo- 
quence—his pathetic tones—I see the people elec- 
trified and borne off to the aid of their country, 
despising the horrors of war-—by the all-powerful 
oratory of this second Demosthenes. I had pre- 
viously, in 1774, borne a very prominent part in 
the destruction of three hundred and forty-two 
chests of tea, in Boston harbor. And although 
this expedition was fraught with the best effects 
to the whole country, yet was it as nothing when 
compared with the battle of Bunker Hill, which 
was not surpassed in bravery or good fortune, 


** Our army had blockaded Boston: we labored 

incessantly through the night of the 16th June, 

°75, to fortify our position on the summit which 

completely commanded the city; and it was not 

until four next morning that one of the enemy’s 

ships first perceived our operations, and played on 

us with their artillery. The three English gene- 

rals saw that all their efforts to dislodge us from 

our strong position would be vain, unless by gene- 

ral assault. Our lines were manned with yeoiman- 

ry, many of whom had never been in battle. Put- 

nam commanded in chief, assisted by Starke and 

other brave spirits. A few minutes before the con- 

test began, Warren appeared in all the pride of 
youth and courage. I remember distinctly his 

countenance, (which strikingly resembled that of 
the late Mr. Wirt,) glowing with patriotism and 

arder—his hair fell in curls down his shoulders— 
his presence inspired the troops wherever he was 
seen. ‘The sun had risen resplendently, indicative 
of our fortunes on that remarkableday. We saw 

from the top of the hill the British shipping and 
barges in the harbor—thousands of anxious spec- 
tators filling the windows, balconies, and roofs of 
houses of my native city—the enemy preparing 
for the conflict—all was big with the fate of the 
two nations. About one o’clock, P. M., they 
landed at Moreton’s Point, without meeting re- 
sistance, ten companies of grenadiers, ten of light 
infantry, and a quantity of artillery, commanded 
by Generals Howe and Pigot. On surveying our 
intrenchment, the British General halted, and sent 
for a reinforcement. They advanced in two co- 
lumns. At this moment Charlestown was in one 
sheet of flame. The enemy gradually advanced 
up the hill now covered with their troops—their 
colors flying—music mingling with the roar of 
their artillery—soldiers well dressed—officers dis- 
tinguished by their splendid costume—whilst we 
waited in profound silence for their near approach: 
our starspangled banner spread out to the uncloud- 
ed sun—no signs of fear in any countenance—all, 
cool and determined, were awaiting the signal. On 
our first fire, hundreds of the enemy lay dead before 
us; their ranks were broken, and they retired in 
disorder to their place of landing: their officers 
were seen running in every direction, inspiriting 
their soldiers for another attack. The second 
charge was to them more disastrous than the first. 
Again the survivors fled to their old position. An 
universal shout of joy along our line, enlivened 
with the favorite air of Yankee Doodle, apprized 
the enemy that our arms were nerved by a supe- 
rior power in our country’s cause. But for Sir 
Henry Clinton, who beheld the scene from Coppe’s 
Hill, the British army had never rallied. He fled 
to its succor. That enterprising officer cheer- 
ed the drooping spirits of his troops, and him- 
self led the third and last charge. He attacked 





either in ancient or modern times. 


our redoubt at three several points. We now 
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suffered from the artillery of the ships, which not 
only kept off our reinforcements by the isthmus of 
Charlestown, but even uncovered and swept the 
interior of our trench, which was assaulted in front 
at the same instant: our ammunition was exhaust- 
ed—no hopes of succor—no bayonets to our guns— 
the redoubt filled with the enemy—a retreat was 
now ordered. We were forced to pass along 
the isthmus of Charlestown, and here we suffered 
considerably from a British ship of war and two 
floating batteries. Here Warren fell, close by my 
side. J saw him standing alone in advance of his 
troops, rallying them by his own glorious exam- 
ple. His voice was heard above the storm of bat- 
tle. He reminded them of the mottoes inscribed 
on their ensigns, on one side of which were writen 
these words; ‘ An appeal to heaven;’ and on the 
other ‘ Qui transtulit sustinet ;? meaning that 
the same Providence which had brought their an- 
cestors through innumerable perils to a place of 
safety, would also support their descendants. Im- 
agine my feelings when I beheld his noble form 
covered with blood—what indignation swelled my 
bosom as I beheld Charlestown a heap of smoking 
ruins—whole families destroyed—more than a 
thousand corpses exposed to the sun—the groans of 
the dying mtingled with the shout of victory—give 
but a faint view of the horrorsof war!” ‘ True,” 
replied I, “‘ but the contest was a holy one. You 
were fighting for liberty.” ‘ Yes,” he. rejoined, 
with enthusiasm ; “‘ the battle of Bunker Hill in 


some degree resembled the thunders and lightnings 
of the mount where the law was delivered to Mo- 


ses. ‘The way was opened for the national glory 
of the Jewish and the American people, and the 
fire of liberty glowed in our bosoms, like the 
flaming bush which burnt, but was not consumed.” 
The patriarch now resumed his seat. ‘‘ Did you 
retire from the camp after this memorable con- 
flict?” ‘‘ By no means. Washington, on the day 
after this battle, had been appointed by Congress 
general-in-chief of all our armies; he arrived at 
head-quarters at Cambridge on the 3d July, and 
it was determined on the 9th, in a council of war, 
that Boston should be closely besieged _I remain- 
ed here during the whole time, and on the morning 
of the 17th March, 1776, saw their fleet filled 
with troops under sail for some other position. 
I was actively engaged at White Plains, New 
York, in October, 1776, where Washington gave 
proof of that intrepidity of character and military 
science, which he had displayed on the banks of 
the Monongahela on the 9th of July, 1755. Sub- 
sequently to this period, during the fall and win- 
ter of 1776, fortune seemed to have deserted our 
standard; but I never once despaired. On the 
25th of December, we passed the Delaware to 
surprise the enemy in Trenton: the weather was 
excessively cold—the river filled with ice—wind 
high—a powerful foe to be attacked by a dispirit- 





ed army—but, sir, it was a splendid affair: twen- 
ty-three officers and eight hundred and eighty-six 
soldiers were made prisoners of war! Nota man 
of our troops was killed ; and but two wounded, 
We retreated from Trenton only to engage the 
British near Princeton, on the 3d of January, 
1777, where our loss was inconsiderable when 
compared to that of the enemy, although we all 
lamented the fall of Gen. Mercer, of Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, who had seen good service at 
Culloden, and also in the French war in this 
country, where his intimacy with our beloved 
chief began. It was not until September 11th of 
this year, I had the pleasure of again encountering 
the foe at Chad’s Ford, on the Brandywine. The 
day was enlivened by the martial appearance of 
the chivalric Lafayette, who rode along our line 
with Washington justjybefore the action com- 
menced. ‘True we were compelled to quit the 
field, but be assured the battle was warm and san- 
guinary. Philadelphia passed into the hands of 
the enemy—Congress removed hastily to Lancas- 
ter—the whole country was dismayed—but the 
general-in-chief on the morning of the 4th of 
October, at Germantown, again taught the British 
a lesson which they never forgot. My own com- 
mander, Knox, displayed on this occasion the 
most entire coolness and intrepidity, combined 
with the most profound skill and science. No- 
thing but the lightness of our artillery prevented 
our demolishing Chew’s house, from whence our 
brave comrades were mowed down with a most de- 
structive fire. Notwithstanding the thick fog of 
the morning, and the derangement of the plan of 
battle from unforeseen causes, the English army 


would have been captured, had not Cornwallis, at ' 


the crisis of the contest hearing the noise of eur 
artillery and small arms, arrived with fresh troops 
from Philadelphia. So changeable is the fortune 
of war, that the affairs of nations often hang on the 
events of a moment! The campaign closed, and 
we withdrew into winter-quarters at Valley Forge, 
on the 22d December ; and with your permission, 
(bowing politely,) I will retire for the evening.” 

Early on the ensuing morning the good old man 
renewed his narration :—‘‘ The winter of 1777-78, 
at Valley Forge, was the most dreary I ever saw. 
Washington’s head-quarters were very near the 
Schuylkill, while the several divisions of our army 
were stationed at proper positions: ours was in the 
centre. The enemy occupied Philadelphia. While 
they were enjoying at their ease the luxuries 
life, we were exposed to cold, nakedness and ft- 
mine. Deep snows, bleak winds, combined with 
the almost entire want of clothing, brought on vs 
a train of evils and of trials which I cannot de- 
scribe. Beyond all this, a deep laid and abominable 
plot was devised by Conway, Gates, and other dis 
affected generals, to deprive the commander-it- 
chief of his hard-earned fame. The fate of oT 
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country now hung suspended on a single hair. | this brave and chivalric officer, then in the twen- 
Never shall I forget the awful scene! Washing- | ty-ninth year of his age. His person was of the 
ton, conscious of his own integrity, stood like a middle size, well proportioned—his bearing no- 
rock, firm and immovable. I could see that his ble—his manners polished in the highest degree— 
countenance was occasionally lighted up with a his countenance indicating deep thought and ex- 
glow of deep-toned indignation, and that he strug-| tensive literary acquirements. Occasionally a 
gled hard in his own virtuous bosom, to repress his | cloud of melancholy obscured for a season the 
injured spirit. The conspiracy was not entirely ; sunshine of his soul. His parents were natives of 
crushed until the last of March, 1778. Suddenly | Geneva, who emigrated to London, where their 
the cloud vanished—the sun shone forth with the highly gified son was born. He was bred to the 
most gorgeous splendor—and he stood like Mount mercantile business, and when about t wenty years 
Atlas, of age became deeply smitten with the charms of 
a young lady residing in the same street with him- 
‘ While storms and tempests thunder on his brow, self, to whom he often addressed the sweetest effu- 
And oceans break their billows at his feet.’ 2 ‘i “ - = 
, ‘sions of his muse. His affection was reciprocated, 
“We remained at this position until the 18th of but their union was prevented by her parents. 
June, when our army was put in motion, in order | Chagrined beyond measure he joined the royal 
to pursue Sir Henry Clinton, who had evacu- army, then coming to this country—occupied a 
ated Philadelphia on the preceding day, and was high place in the esteem of Sir Henry Clinton— 
now making his way through Jersey to New! was a commissioner with Col. Hyde at Amboy, 
York All was now life and joy : our officers and on the 12th of April, 1779, to effect an exchange 
solliers greeted each other with the kindest salu-| of prisoners with the American commissioners, 
tations, at the prospect of again entering the field Davies and Harrison—and signed the articles of 
of glory. I saw our chief mounted on his war | capitulation as aid-de-camp of the British com- 
horse, elegantly caparisoned, surrounded by his mander, when Fort Lafayette capitulated on the 
staff—his eye lighted with fire—his countenance 1st of Juneof the same year. He had formerly fall- 
full of animation—the army catching from his bo- en into our hands asa prisoner of war, and with 
som the spirit of liberty. Never; no, never, sir,’ Capt. Gordon and other officers, was detained for 
did 1 behold so joyous a day as when we were in some time in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, where he was 
pursuit of the enemy on this occasion. Great almost incessantly occupied in the perusal of 





skill was displayed by the respective commanders | 
of both armies on the memorable 28th of June, | 
1778, when the battle of Monmouth was fought. 
The unfortunate mismanagement of Gen. Lee de- 
ranged in some degree our plan of battle—but the 
result was clearly favorable to the Americans. 
Three hundred of the British were slain, a like | 
number wounded, and one hundred prisoners were | 
taken. We slept on our arms with the hope of re- 
newing the conflict at the dawn of day, but Sir 
Henry Clinton had eluded our vigilance at mid- 
night, and was now in full retreat. From this 
time I had not the good fortune to encounter the | 
enemy in the open field, but was actively engaged 
in the partizan warfare, in which detached por- 
tions of our army so often participated.’ 

It happened that at this part of his narrative, I 
inquired if he knew any thing of the history of 
the unfortunate Major Andre. 

“T am intimately acquainted with all its de- 
tails, and witnessed the last thrilling scene of 
his earthly career. He arrived at Tappan on 
Thursday, September 28th, 1780, under the care 
of the late Col. Talmadge, for many years a 
representative in Congress from Connecticut, to 
whose especial superintendence he had been en- 
trusted by Washington at West Point, whither 
he had been taken after his capture, on the 








preceding Saturday, near Tarrytown, on the 


books. Here,as everywhere else, he won the 
affections of the citizens of that borough, who 
heard with undissembled grief of his subsequent 
deplorable end. I now regretted his present mis- 
fortune the more, because he was the victim of 
Arnold, the most perfidious of all traitors, who 
had now left him to expire on that gibbet where 
he himself should have died a thousand deaths. 
Every heart bled for the forlorn stranger, and 
Washington was melted into tears. On Friday 
the court convened, and I saw Andre escorted 


| from the guard house, dressed in full regimentals, 


and heard him candidly and fearlessly acknow- 
ledge before that tribunal all the circumstances 
necessary to establish his guilt. On his return 
from the court, on this day, he wrote to Sir Henry 


| Clinton, at New York, a most touching letter, 


in which he reminds his late chief of his perilous 
situation, and recommends to his especial care a 
widowed mother and three orphan sisters. Home, 
with all its enjoyments, was now ‘unspeakably 
dear to his affections. He beheld, in his mind’s 
eye, over the broad Atlantic, the forms of those 
who were dear to him by every tie of humanity, — 
and anticipated their unspeakable sorrow when 
the intelligence of his ignominious death should be 
announced. Sir Henry Clinton was almost fran- 
tic when he found that all his efforts to obtain the 
release of Andre were unavailing. On Saturday, 


Opposite bank of the Hudson. Here I first saw | General Greene, president of the court, held a 


Vou. 1V—66 
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long conference with General Robinson of the 
English army, at Dobb’s Ferry, in which this 
interesting case was canvassed at large. No 
effort was left untried on the part of the Bri- 
tish commissioner to maintain the position that 
the laws of war did not condemn the prison- 
er. Greene argued that he had been convicted, 
by a court properly constituted, as a spy, aid- 
ing Arnold in the perpetration of an act of trea- 
son of the deepest dye, and that however much his 
untimely fate was to be deplored, still it was irre- 
vocable. Washington so instructed him prior to 
this interview. During this day I visited him, in 
company with other officers. Our sympathies 
increased, as the fatal hour was hastening on 
when his earthly career was to end forever. He 
was, however, tranquil, and occasionally cheer- 
ful. He seemed at first to be buoyed up with 
the hope that he would be exchanged for Arnold, 
and such also was the ardent desire of every officer 
and soldier in our army. It being ascertained, 
however, that Sir Henry Clinton had rejected 
every proposition which could lead to the surren- 
der of Arnold, the order for his execution, at five, 
P. M., on Sunday, October Ist, 1780, was issued 
in the morning orders of that day, but the pro- 
tracted discussion between Generals Greene and 
Robinson, prevented its consummation until twelve 
o'clock, M., of Monday. During the Sabbath he 
dictated and sent to Washington the most touch- 
ing letter ever written by man, imploring him 
merely to soften his last moments by assuring 
him that he should ‘‘ not die on a gibbet.*” Never 
before was the illustrious chief of our army placed 
in a more trying situation. It was universally 
reported and believed in camp at the time, that he 
shed tears, on signing the death-warrant of the 
brave but unfortunate captive. The stern, un- 
bending laws of war, pointed to an ignominious 
death only, and he possessed no power to change 
those laws. Monday morning the sun rose clear ; 
all were busy in preparing for the tragic scene be- 
fore us ; large detachments of troops under arms; 
nearly all the general and field officers, except the 
commander-in-chief and his suite, were mounted 
on horseback, in their appropriate costume ; an 
immense concourse of citizens thronged every 
avenue; melancholy sat on each countenance ;— 
the scene was awful! Sometime before he left 
his quarters, I went in company with Captain Le- 
craft, of New York, to bid him farewell. He 
was in the act of shaving himself, standing before 
a glass as we entered the door. Seeing that we 
paused, he turned round and pleasantly observed, 
‘Come in, gentlemen ; you perceive [ am now in 
the suds—but I shall soon be relieved frum this 
predicament.’ Soon after he bade adieu to all im- 
mediately around him, in the most affecting man- 
ner. He was escorted from the door to the place 
ofexecution, (about three quarters ofa mile distant, ) 





by two of our officers; one was a Mr. Samuel] 
Hughes of Baltimore, if my memory does not de. 
ceive me; the name of the other I have forgotten, 
Andre walked between them, dressed in full unj- 
form. How wonderful and mysterious are the 
dispensations of Providence! A few years before, 
and these very officers were prisoners of war in 
Quebec, where Andre was town major ; and they 
had been treated by him with kindness and hu- 
manily—now they were compelled, by the in- 
flexible code of military law, to aid in taking away 
the life of their amiable and hapless friend! | 
kept very near his person until the scene was 
finally closed. He seemed elevated above his mis- 
fortunes. Nota feature of his countenance changed, 
He smiled as he bowed gracefully to many of our 
officers, with whom he was acquainted. His step, 
firm and soldierlike ; his bearing, lofty and firm ;— 
and while the assembled throng was dissolved in 
grief, no tear coursed down his cheek. When he as- 
cended the cart, Maj. Jos. Pattingall read the death 
warrant. The executioner appeared to do his office, 
but Andre ordered him to retire. When the rope 
was adjusted about his neck, with his own hand, 
without any assistance, I distinctly heard him say, 
‘In a few minutes I shall know more than any of 
you.’ After he had bandaged his eyes with a 
white handkerchief, Col. Scammel said, ‘ You can 
now speak, if you wish.’ Raising the handker- 
chief, he replied, with a firm voice, ‘I pray you 
to bear me witness that I die like a brave man.’ 
After the body was interred, and his clothes deli- 
vered to his servant, to carry to New York, the 
dead march was played, and we retired to quarters, 
overwhelmed with the sad scenes of this memora- 
ble day. I have been told that a monument was 
long ago erected to his memory, in Westminster 
Abbey, and that his ashes were disinterred in 
1821, by Mr. Buchanan, British consul at New 
York, and removed to England, at the suggestion 
of the late Duke of York.” 

‘Is it true, sir, as related by Lee, in his incom- 
parable narrative of the enterprise of John Champe 
of Loudoun county, Virginia, that he deserted 
prior to the execution, in order to seize Arnold 
and bring him alive to camp?” 

*‘No, sir,” he replied. ‘On the contrary, Champe 
did not leave us until the night of the 20th of 
October, and was then sent to discover how far 
the suspicions of Washington were well founded, 
as to some of his chief officers, whom he had been 
induced to believe were concerned in the treason 
of Arnold. The agent mentioned by Lee, ( 
whom Champe was introduced in the city of New 
York, and whose information was conveyed by 
him in cypher to the American general, was Sam 
Francis, a negro man, who kept a tavern in that 
city for some time prior to the battle of Long 
Island, and who remained there during the whole 
period of seyen years, while the city was held by 
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the enemy. Washington’s head quarters were at 

one time at Sam’s house, prior to the evacuation 

of New York by the Americans, in August, 1776. 

He formed for his colored host an inviolable friend- 

ship. The house abounded in goodcheer. Fran- 

cis was uniformly polite and prompt—very obser- 

vant of passing events—thoughtful and taciturn 

as Champe himself—kept his day book and leger 

with his own hand—was a genuine patriot, as 

well as an admirer of the American chief. There 
is no doubt in my mind that Washington himself 
gave Sam the key to the cyphered letter, and that 
he had received advices through this channel, of 
the movements of the enemy, long before Champe’s 
adventure. Sir Henry Clinton and his principal 
officers lodged at his tavern during all their resi- 
dence in New York, occupying the very rooms 
where Washington and his staff had often slept. 

Sam became as intimate with them as he had pre- 
viously been with our chief. They little supposed 
that Sam was in correspondence with the head of the 
American army, nor did he give them the oppor- 
tunity of suspecting that he was noting their con- 
versations at his table, or searching with inquisitive 
eye the workings of their minds, frequently dis- 
played in their thoughtful visage. Never. did he 
once betray the confidence reposed in him, or mis- 
lead his friend during this eventful and interesting 
period of our history. I was present in New York 
at Francis’ tavern, on the 4th of December, 1783, 
and saw Washington once more greet his faithful 
confidante. An affecting scene now occurred. 
The warrior was about to separate from his compa- 
nions inarms. His chief officers advanced to re- 
ceive his last embrace and final blessing. My 
own faithful commander, Knox, under whose ban- 
ner I had often met the enemy, first grasped his 
hand: both were overwhelmed with strong emo- 
tion: these stern chieftains, unmoved amidst the 
shock of battle and the groans of the dying, were 
now subdued by the tide of grief rushing on their 
souls. No word was uttered to break the pro- 
found silence of this majestic scene. Walking to 
White Hall, attended by a numerous concourse of 
admiring and weeping spectators, he entered a 
barge, which was to transport him to Paulus 
Hook. It was manned by twelve seamen dressed 
in white. I yet see the noble form of that immor- 
tal man, as he stood erect in the barge and waved 
his hat in bidding adieu to the multitude thronging 
the shore. Surely no man ever served under such 
a commander !”’ 

“ Pray, sir, what became of Sam Francis?” 
“Congress, on the recommendation of Wash- 
ington, presented him with a farm on the Raritan, 
Where he lived many years, and died universally 
esteemed for his virtues and patriotism.” 

“ Have you detailed all the events of your mili- 
tary life??? 

“No, sir,” he replied; “I omitted to mention, 
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in its proper place, that I witnessed the conven- 
tion of officers at Newburgh, on the fifteenth of 
March, 1783, when Washington delivered his ad- 
dress, in order to counteract the effects of the cele- 
brated anonymous letter of John Armstrong, a 
composition not surpassed in splendor of style or 
bitterness of spirit, by the best efforts of Junius 
himself. The object was to prevent the army 
from sheathing their swords, until Congress had 
settled all arrearages of pay and compensation : 
and this bold and reckless measure, which aimed 
to undo all the work of our revolution and estab- 
lish a military despotism, unless the demand was 
gratified, was crushed by the superior energy and 
decision of the commander-in-chief. 

*T was also engaged in defence of Mud Island, 
where our privations and exposures were truly 
great and hazardous. 

“Such, sir, is an outline of my services to 
America, for almost nine years; and if I have 
contributed to establish the liberties of my coun- 
try, and the constitution under which we en- 
joy our invaluable rights and privileges, it shall 
solace me in the decline of life; and when the God 
of battles shall summon me from earth, I shall bow 
submissively to his sovereign will, and say, ‘ Lord 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation.’ ” 





LAMENT OF AN OLD BACHELOR. 


Indulgent Muse! I woo thee still ; 
Thy breathings nerve my fragile ear; 
They, soft as sound from murm’ring rill, 
Dissolve each frozen tear. 


I woo thee for thyself alone ; 
No dreams of earthly fame I know; 
Yet sing, oh! sing, in mellow tone, 
My tale of earthly wo. 


Alas! by fancy’s flick’ring light, 

In youth I’ve soared on wings of fame, 
But shuddered, each returning night, 

To find myself the same. 


And now, the dreams of fancy gone, 
By friend and foe, and love forgot, 


I’m left to weep my fate alone, 
In this poor shattered cot. 


No cherub lisps a father’s name ; 
No fair one smiles to find me near ; 
No anguished heart is here to claim 
The tribute of a tear. 


The friends my early childhood knew, 
As leaves returned to parent sod, 
Have paid the debt to nature due, 





And gone unto their God. 
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When lowly down my body lies, 
And fell disease my frame commands, 
I drink the draughts which lucre buys 
From cold and heartless hands. 


No “ladye-love” is there to soothe 
The anguish nature’s laws impose, 
Nor make the bed of sickness smooth, 

Nor sympathy disclose. 


A mote upon the stream of life, 
I’ve floated down its ebbing tide, 
Unheeded in the raging strife 
Of passion and of pride. 


My “head is silvered o’er with age ;” 
My veins are filled with sluggish gore ; 
I totter now upon the stage, 
To falJ! and rise no more. 


Sad relic of departed days, 
Still left awhile to linger here, 

And watch the hour that seeming stays 
To keep me from my bier. 


LYRICUS. 
August, 1938, 





BENEFITS OF THE REFORMATION 


ON THE HAPPINESS OF MAN. 


By a Native of Goochland, Va. 


There are some epochs in the history of our 
race, to which we look back with admiration and 
gratitude. They are associated with the remem- 
brance of every blessing. ‘Their records form 
bright pages in the dreary annals of the world, 
upon which the eye of the philanthropist lingers 
with delight. Amidst changes, ihey will stand 
as landmarks to guide the patriot of all future 
time; as a rock in the tumultuous ocean of human 
passions, remaining unmoved and uninjured by 
the floods of licentiousness ; upon whose top, like 
Ararat of old, the ark of human hope can rest. 
The sons of old England will hold in proudest 
recollection the 19th day of June, 1215, as long as 
the principles of Magna Charta, the foundation 
and bulwark of English liberty, are known and 
appreciated, And the pious Israelite never re- 
membered, with more devotion, the cloud by day 
an‘l the pillar of fire by night, which ied his kin- 
dred from a land of bondage to one of promise, 
than have the friends of civil and religious freedom 
been accustomed to reccllect the reformation of the 
sixteenth century. The voice of this day and 
generation has pronounced that event to have been 
the greatest and noblest triumph ever achieved 
by virtue and knowledge over ignorance and vice. 

A writer in the March, and in a subsequent 
number of the Messenger, in ably and eloquently 
discussing “‘ the influence of morals on the hap- 





piness of man,” has controverted this position; 
and contended, that all the blessings which have 
been attributed to this occurrence, would have 
been enjoyed by the operation of other causes 
less objectionable in their character and results, 
In his ardor to establish his theory, he depicts 
the licentiousness and the corruption of public 
morals as the legitimate fruits of an unrestrained 
press—of unbridled thought, and freedom of opi- 
nion—and of a mere intellectual improvement. 

An impartial tribunal will always acknowledge, 
that many evils flowed from the operation of the 
principles which were established by the refor- 
mation, and which were also interwoven with its 
very destiny. We have never imagined that the 
revolution of the sixteenth century would ever 
be compared to that great reformation of the reli- 
gious institutions of the world, which, for ages 
before it occurred, had been the song of the pro- 
phet and the hope of man. That reformation 
was entirely in the hands of him who called all 
things out of nothing. At his command, the 
raging ocean and the stormy winds are still. The 
other reformation was in the hands of poor, feeble, 
frail man. But, because it is not within the com- 
pass of human power to bring heavenly beauty 
and order out of moral chaos, and to control the 
boisterous passions of mankind, like him, who, in 
opening the sacred fountain of happiness from 
which all the springs and joys of lifé were to flow 
forevermore, when he was smitten, smote not 
again; are we, therefore, never to struggle in the 
cause of virtue and knowledge? Man’s works 
will ever be imperfect. This imperfection is the 
great destroyer of his institutions. It is a vol- 
cano continually breaking out beneath the monu- 
ments of his most splendid achievements. But it 
is not for the philanthropist, on this account, to 
despair of the great cause of human improvement 
and happiness. On the contrary, he ought to 
buckle on his whole armor, and rush onward to 
the hottest of the fight. 

No one can doubt of the necessity there was for 
a correction of the abuses which existed at the 
beginning of the revolution of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The Catholic church had usurpe temporal 
and spiritual power. ‘The sound of freedom, once 
echoed amidst the classic hills of Italy and Greece, 
had died away. The bright beams of knowledge, 
which bad been reflected from Greece to Rome, 
had been lost amidst the clouds which enveloped 
the dark ages, save here and there a few scatter- 
ing rays were collected by some cloistered monk, 
less ambitious of temporal power than his bre- 
thren. The delightful strains which had been 
harped upon the banks of the Nile and [lissus were 
forgotten, and the lyre was unstrung. The pure 
fountain of morals was corrupted; and every 
stream that issued from it, carried disease and 
death through the world. The religion of Rome 
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had become the prolific source of licentiousness ; 
of that foul frailty of man, which has marred the 
beauty and symmetry of his nature; stamped the 
indelible mark of vice upon his character; and 
which not only invoked the fire from heaven that 
burned up the cities of the plain, but has left every- 
where impressed upon the face of the world, last- 
ing memorials of its desolation. The streatns of 
intellectual and moral corruption gushed through 
the land, poisoning all the fountains of life. Leo 
X, by his worse than infidel mockery, the selling 
of indulgences, wounded the moral sensibility of 
the world to the very quick. Superstition had 
everywhere overwhelmed the people with the 
most enormous load of absurdity. And the very 
champions of popery, with Henry VIII of Eng- 
land at their head, disgusted the people with their 
open and avowed contempt of the most sacred 
obligations of virtue and morality. Nor would 
the Catholics yield in the most insignificant trifle, 
or acknowledge a single fault; but they perse- 
cuted, with the utmost cruelty, all whose opinions 
were not agreeable to their own standard of faith. 

Amidst such circumstances, originated this 
great moral and intellectual revolution. It was 
an expiring effort of knowledge, responding to the 
call of virtue. Printing had given an impetus to 
the human intellect. Events had occurred, which 
aroused into action all the energies of humanity. 
The long and the distant past called loudly on the 
future. ‘Ihe voice of patriotism, long ago hushed, 
and silent as the mouldering relics of gratitude, 
which marked the tombs of the patriots, was 
again heard, calling to the rescue. The wave 
was in motion, and its course must have been on- 
ward or backward. There was no hope in retreat. 
Virtue, with her thousand smiles, chanting the 
song of joy, beckoned onward, whilst the wild and 
frightful revelry of licentiousness was the only 
inducement to remain. Befure was heard the 
organ choir of nature, tuned to the song of rational 
and free devotion ; and the spacious temple of the 
world, erected for the children of men, whose 
architect is God, echoed the delightful strains: 
behind was seen the bloody trophies of desolation, 
and the cries of persecution and the howlings of 
fanaticism drowned every note of grateful praise. 
Man, ruined by the perversity of his own will, 
was still more injured and debased by oppression. 
He has ever been prone to wander; prone to for- 
get the high destiny to which he has been called. 
Still he might have retraced his steps; he might 
have been warned by the light of experience, 
Which was continually flickering up around him, 
that truth and virtue were the only pillars, in the 
path of his pilgrimage, which pointed to happi- 
hess ; he might have returned from his wanderings 
in the arid and sandy deserts of ignorance, and 


mission and dependence, trammelled the energies 

of his intellect, and forced a union between the 

brightest aspirations of his soul and the greatest 

immoralities. 

Was it not time for the friends of humanity to 

strike a blow for the liberties of the world? Or 

was there any plan by which the objects of the 

reformers could have been obtained other than 

that which they adopted? Revolutions are alarm- 

ing events. They ofien sweep, even from remem- 

brance, the fairest and best monuments of human 

greatness and goodness. But where, in the 

dreadful and bloody rolls of revolutions, can be 

found anything so injurious to the social institu- 

tions of man, as that deadly apathy which leads 

whole nations to forget that virtue and knowledge 

have any charms, or that vice and ignorance have 

any frightful horrors. Better ride upon the 

mountain wave than perish in a breathless calm. 

It is better to brave the whirlwind than to breathe 

the still and putrid air. Yet the reformation 
was not the result of a momentary excitement, or 
of a sudden explosion of the passions. Prior to 
the invention of the art of printing, and in the lat- 

ter end of Edward III, John Wickliffe began to 
spread the doctrines of reformation. And though 
strong symptoms appeared, of a desire to shake 
off the bondage of the Roman hierarchy, its power 
was too strong to be resisted. The world was 
not yet prepared for such an event. The art of 
printing was yet to be discovered, to prepare a 
more appropriate period for the finishing blow to 
ecclesiastical power. Numberless causes were in 
active operation, to rekindle into a flame those 
sparks of virtue and morality which remained 
unsmothered amidst the ruins of their own tem- 
ples, and unquenched amidst the thousand muddy 
streams of corruption and vice which flowed from 
the Pontifical See, and swept from existence all 
the vestiges of moral greatness or of intellectual 
worth. And the fitful flame of knowledge which 
the more benevolent and virtuous of the clerical 
order watched with all the devotion of the early 
vestals, cast its flickering light into the deep 
labyrinths of error and superstition, where nations 
had been wandering for centuries; and in its last 
struggles to overcome a total extinguishment, it 
blazed up in a splendor that expelled the darkness 
which surrounded those paths which led down to 
that grand cemetery of nations, where the hopes of 
millions had been buried forever. Then truth 
commenced its conflicts with error, and knowledge 
its struggles with ignorance. ‘The resilient en-. 
ergy of the mind threw off the shackles that had 
so long and so fatally bound up its powers. Reli- 
gion, which, in the hands of fallen man, had 
become the scourge of the world, displayed its 
powers in breaking the sceptre of despotism, the 


tasted of living waters; had not the sceptre of| wand of ignorance, the fascination of licentious- 





unbridled power reduced him to unqualified sub- 


ness, and in elevating the moral and intellectual 
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condition of man, and in mouldering into the dust 
all the splendid monuments of oppression. The 
reformation progressed, dispensing blessings every 
where to social man; triumphing, not over kings 
and priests, but over the worst enemies of 
humanity—fanaticism, superstition and tyranny— 
and, contending for no ambitious chieftain, its sup- 
porters rallied under the banners of knowledge 
and virtue. 

The imagination cannot conceive any other 
causes which could have possibly produced the 
benefits which flowed from this great revolution 
in the moral and intellectual conditions of our 
species. The voice of religion, of virtue, of hu- 
manity, of literature, had remonstrated in vain, 
against the establishment of institutions, the sole 
objects of which were to degrade their characters 
and conditions. Remonstrances, long and often 
repeated, had been entirely disregarded. The 
faggot and the stake of persecution, were the only 
responses to the cries and the sufferings of the 
generous and the brave. There then was no 
relief, except opposition to the power which autho- 
rized and sanctioned these abuses. This was 
the sentiment of the age, and must be the decision 
of posterity. 

The Augustine friar acted in obedience to the 
spirit of the age in which he lived. Man had 
become restless under his multiplied sufferings. 
And all of his energies were prepared to be 
directed against the very fountain of his evils. In 
the conflict, ancient institutions might perish, 
social and political establishments might be blotted 
out of existence. But why should there have 
been any longing after their immortality? Did 
they elevate one human feeling, or soothe one 
human sorrow? The philanthropist must rejoice 
that they are gone, now that we have such blessed 
and excellent ones, established upon the sacred 
principles of the reformation. May these be im- 
mortal, and safely float upon the stormy billows 
of the human passions, down to the last moment of 
time, when the funeral knell of all earthly things 
shall be sounded ! 

It was fortunate for mankind that the reformers 
directed their first attacks against the religious 
establishment of their oppressors. The chains of 
political slavery had been rivetted by the per- 
verted religious principle. Civil abuses had been 
sanctioned by ecclesiastical ones. The expediency 
of a political measure addresses itself to the rea- 
son. Religion appeals to the warmest emotions 
of the heart. And when the heart is prejudiced, 
and biased and warped, the reason must succumb. 
Thus the only mode of effecting any purpose 
which the judgment approves, and the affections 
censures, is to free the heart from all improper 
influences. Light and knowledge cannot control 
the feelings when our eyes are shut against them, 
notwithstanding their power of refining the heart, 





a 


when prejudice does not prevent. Thus so long 
as the hierarchy corrupted the principles of mo- 
rality and virtue, the patriot could entertain no 
hope of correcting political abuses. What was 
the object of the contest? It was the establish. 
ment of freedom of thought and opinion, and 
to gain exemption from the tyrannical abuses of 
the hierarchy. And this was necessary to the 
organization of the institutions of political freedom, 
All free and liberal institutions have their founda- 
tions in an enlightened and unprejudiced public 
sentiment. Without this, nations, which blossom 
as the gardens of Jericho once did, will become as 
desolate as the ruins of Babylon. 

But this question is not left to the decision of 
our poor, feeble reasonings. Happy for mankind, 
it has been decided by a tribunal whose judgment 
can never be reversed, though the besom of de- 
struction should now sweep away every institu- 
tion of man, and the fragments of the mouldering 
columns of bis greatness should overshadow the 
tomb of his last hope. History, with her instruc- 
tive pen, has recorded the proof. Go back in 
remembrance to those intellectual and moral 
giants, who succeeded the outbreakings of the 
spirit of reformation, and who were its creatures, 
Forget not their struggles for freedom. Recdl- 
lect the development and progress of free princi- 
ples, until finally the great work of the reforma- 
tion was accomplished, by the patriots of the 
American Revolution. ‘Then was a political sys- 
tem organized upon the great principles of human 
right :—a system, too, of political liberty, as free 
from impurities as anything human can be. It 
stands as a mighty memorial of the blessings of 
the reformation. The pillars of Hercules stood as 
the boundaries of his labors. The pyramids of 
Egypt are lasting monuments of the power and 
tyranny of her king. Triumphal arches arose in 
honor of the mighty conqueror. But the grali- 
tude of the human heart for the reformers, 
throughout the ceaseless ages of eternity, only 
shall limit their praise. 

The benefits which were achieved for social 
man, during the progress of the religious revolu- 
tion, were felt at every step of our revolution for 
political independence. The American patriot, 
did not have to contend with the dominion of the 
priesthood, or with perverted religious feeling’. 
The heart responded with a tide of emotions to 
the conclusions of the mind. Had there not been 
freedom of religious opinion, no green |aurel 
would now be waving over the tombs of Wash- 
ington, and Henry, Hancock and Lee. The dark 
spirit of intolerance would have crushed liberty in 
its germ, and torn from the brow of the hero the 
never fading wreath of imperishable fame. 

In the freedom of religious opinions, the “ Na- 
tive of Petersburg” thinks he beholds not only the 
shadowy monster infidelity, but the decay of every 
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valuable blessing. His imagination pictures it as 
the deadly upas, which is to wither up every thing 
valuable in our social condition. To us it has no 
such horrors. It is the anchor of our hope. And 
if the blessing of our social fabric can survive the 
ruins of others, we shall be wholly indebted to this 
principle. 

History does not show that liberty of thought 
and action have been the parent of all the woes 
which have afflicted the human family ; nor that it 
is the most prolific source of licentiousness, and of 
all the dreadful consequences which have resulted 
from it. Man, under all forms of government, and 
in every condition of society, has been liable to 
excesses of profligacy. And the annals of the 
world, as a faithful monitor, points to those periods 
when the intellect was harnessed, and the con- 
science inured to slavery, as the springtime of 
infidelity and licentiousness. Despotism can and 
does conceal acts of atrocity. ‘There is no mirror 
in which we can behold a true picture of her deeds. 
Men are restrained by the strong arm of power 
from publishing to the world a history of their 
lewdness. But this is all that government can do. 
Its power cannot extend to the motives of the 
heart. It cannot reform the evil disposition. And 
that single declaration of our Saviour, “ My’king- 
dom is not of this world,” was of itself, and alone 
sufficient to attest his claims to infinite wisdom. 
Every state that ever attempted to control the 
thoughts and opinions of its subjects, chained 
virtue to the car of bigotry, and blotted out from 
its national institutions whatever was calculated 
to elevate the condition of society. What was 
the history of many of the centuries which pre- 
ceded the reformation? The powers of the human 
mind were fettered—and man seemed to be in a 
wild and frightful delirium. He was tossed upon 
a boisterous sea, without compass or rudder, and 
finally shipwrecked. Virtue and morality were 
forgotten as national honors and badges of na- 
tional worth. And if an heroic achievement now 
and then immortalized the actor, it resulted from 
the spontaneous emotions of the heart, in spite of 
the demoralizing tendency of the government. 
The fairest temples of intellectual greatness and 
splendor mouldered in the dust, covering in their 
ruins the unmourned and unhonored champions of 
virtue. There could be but few incentives to 
intellectual excellence, whilst the only standard of 
morals which the government would allow was 
corrupt. It is not to be denied, that licentious- 
ness has ruined kingdoms that were once free and 
enlightened. But the philosophical inquirer will 
trace the licentiousness to other causes than to 
intellectual freedom. The monuments of the 
power of the lust of the passions are to be seen 
thickly scattered over those parts pf the world 
Where the empire of the goddess of liberty has 


been permitted, is now to be seen the thraldom of 
vice. The people are depraved and corrupt ; 
without morals; without literature; without any 
thing that can interest them in the perpetuity of 
the institutions of their country. And where do 
you find the greatest happiness and prosperity ? 
In no community but where emancipated mind 
has extended its dominion and carried its bles- 
sings. Nowhere do you find morals so pure as in 
free communities: and no where else is there such 
great exemption from the evil effects of licentious 
principles. In such a society there is always a 
public opinion, which has an inconceivably greater 
effect upon the conduct and character of its mem- 
bers, than government restrainis upon the con- 
science ever can have. It is confessed, that when 
the principles we are advocating were first con~ 
sidered as being established, many ran into the 
opposite extreme of infidelity. Men who had 
been forced to acknowledge the authority of a 
false religion, very naturally, when the restraint 
was thrown off, denied all religion. They only 
judged by the demoralizing influence which had 
brutalized them. As soon as the human intellect 
had collected its energies, their error was exposed ; 
and no work, advocating infidel principles, has 
appeared within the last fifty years, that did not 
fall dead from the press. At the most turbulent 
period of intellectual freedom, infidelity never 
exerted half the power which it did when clothed 
in the garb of popery. 

Improvement of the moral feelings is the first 
duty of every people. When this is not directly 
done, the improvement of the mental powers will 
exert a salutary influence over the moral faculty. 
We believe that every intellectual research will 
call the mind off from the pursuit of animal grati- 
fications, in a measure, and tend to call the atten- 
tion of man to his own origin and destiny. No 
one can explore with the chemist the mysteries 
of nature, or soar with the philosopher from star to 
star, and return with a presumptuous understand- 
ing. We see the image and goodness of God 
impressed everywhere upon his handy works. 
In this age of the world, men, generally, if freedom 
of inquiry is permitted, will direct the exercise of 
their intellectual powers to the investigation of 
their moral duties and obligations. But where 
this freedom is not allowed, the officers of the 
state take upon themselves the guardianship of the 
public morals, And those who contend for this 
state of things, seem to take it for granted, that a 
proper direction will be given to public sentiments 
and morals. Is not this a delusion? Has not. 
every system of morals or religion, which has 
been forced upon a deluded and enslaved people, 
proven to be degrading and corrupting? 

Wherever the powers and privileges of the 
people have been abridged, and their mental ener- 





never extended. Where free inquiry has never 


gies paralized, rulers have succeeded in perpetu- 
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ating their institutions for a long tine. But sta- 
bility is not the first thing needful. The cause of 
humanity is but little aided by any system of 
principles, which, in their tendency, are not calcu- 
lated to give a right direction to a single human 
thought, no matter if they possess the durability 
of the eternal hills. 

We agree, with the “ Native of Petersburg,” 
that corrupt morals are destructive of the tran- 
quillity and happiness of any nation. And it is 
the duty of every citizen to oppose whatever will 
promote licentiousness. This is one of the grounds 
on which we rest our opposition to the abuses of 
popery, and our support of the reformers. We 
had entertained the hope that the old popish doc- 
trine, of the immoral and licentious tendency of 
knowledge, had been exploded. Alas! how mis- 
taken. Because man has, Prometheus like, stolen 
the living fire from heaven, the advocates of the 
church of Rome would tie him, as the father of 
the gods did the son of Japetus, toa rock upon 
Mount Caucasus, where a vulture was to feed 
upon his liver, which was never diminished, 
though continually devoured. They represent 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge as containing the 
poison which brought crime and death into the 
garden of Eden, and warn us of the danger of 
ealing thereof. This is a libel upon the goodness 
of God. ‘ Man’s first disobedience brought death 
into the world, and allourwo.” Theevil resulted 
from a violation of the command of the Creator. 
In that morning of time when the”stars sang 
together, and all nature shouted with joy, if the 
Creator had said ‘‘ Worship me not with your 
face turned towards the rising of the sun,” diso- 
bedience would have been attended with the same 
dreadful consequences. Why was the fruit ef the 
tree which stood in the midst of the garden the 
forbidden fruit? Because if man erred, if he did 
go astray, he might then have some light to cheer 
his tiresome and hopeless way ; and in his wander- 
ings through an evil world he might have his eyes 
opened to choose between good and evil. Know- 
ledge was not the cause of the fall, but was given 
to bless man’s fallen condition. Blessed provision 
for man’s lost estate! Without it he never would 
have tasted of “‘ Siloa’s brook, that flowed fast by 
the oracle of God.” 

W hat else we have to say in defence of the sta- 
bility of free political institutions, and of their 
tendency to promote correct morals, we must re- 
serve for some future time, when we shall answer 
the attack made upon the political revolution of 
the eighteenth century. 

It seems to us to be strange how any man, in 
this happy country, can question the benefits of 
the reformation. Its trophies are scattered thick 
around us. ‘The human inteflect has reared last- 
ing monuments of its blessings everywhere. Its 
proud triumphs are to be seen in the social estab- 
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lishments of the age. The traces of its progress 
are to be seen on every page of recorded thought. 
And the literature of the past, and of the present 
generation, has woven a green and never fading 
garland, to hang over the tombs of the reformers 
forever. It had been injured and degraded; byt 
when the power of the pontiff was broken, like a 
flower beaten to the ground by a past storm, it 
raised up its head amongst its ruined beauties, 
and twined a green laurel around the brow of its 
preserver. He must remember coldly, indeed, 
the delightful and pathetic strains of Milton, Cow- 
per, Campbell, Burns and of a host of other bards, 
who can see nothing exalted in the triumph of 
free and enlightened principles. The harp that 
was tuned to their immortal songs, would have 
forever hung upon the willow if the wand of 
popery had not lost its enchantment. Our own 
delightful land would be a barren and waste wil- 
derness. No flower of literature would bud and 
blossom here. For those rapturous notes of joy 
which are wafied from our seashore to the moun- 
tains, and echoed back again, we should have 
nothing but the mournful hoot of the bird of deso- 
lation. And this glorious union of free and inde- 
pendent states would become a dark and dreadful 
despotism, withering up the sources of happiness, 
and tattering the star spangled banner. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


OF LIVING AMERICAN POETS AND NOVELISTS. 


No. IV. 
WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS, ESQ. 


The land of the pilgrims not only is the cradle 
of American liberty, byt also of American litera- 
ture. Boston, styling herself “The Literary 
Emporium,” has, for more than a century, boast- 
ed, not only her Fanueil Hail and her stern patri- 
ots, but her halls of science and men of learning. 
Among the band of refugees, who landed on the 
rock of Plymouth, were men of profound erudi- 
tion, as well as unaffected piety ; divines, not only 
deeply read in the fathers, but scholars, whose 
minds were stored and enriched with classic lore. 
Side by side, with their first humble temple of 
worship, rose the walls of the still humbler school- 
house ; and, nourished by intelligence and piety, 
religion and science, like twin sisters, grew up t0- 
gether in the land. Upon the foundation laid by 
the wisdom and foresight of the early settlers of 
the Plymouth colony, through the industry and 
taste of succeeding generations, a strong and beau- 
tiful temple has been erected, which, like the tem- 
ple of the Ephesian Diana in its influence, has, 
until recently, claimed and received the homage 
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of all the devotees of learning throughout the Ame- 
rican Union. Yale and Harvard first shed around 
it their classic light, like pharoi on the shores of 
science, guiding the sons of learning through the 
reigning gloom. 

Although precedency is justly due to New Eng- 
Jand in literature, we must not withhold the truth, 
that to southern mind, as it developed itself*in the 
general relations of the American people to each 
other, throughout one of the most interesting pe- 
riods of human events, is due the palm of supre- 
macy; the one state of Massachusetts, perhaps, 
alone excepted. New England maintained her 
ascendancy in literature, by the superiority of her 
home education over that of the other colonies. 
But to balance this, the Carolinians and Virginians 
were generally educated in old England, the tu- 
tors, instructors and libraries of which country, it 
will not be denied, were far superior to any in the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts. After America 
cast off her allegiance to Great Britain, New 
England became almost exclusively the nursery of 
men of learning in the south. 

At length Virginia and the Carolinas, beginning 
to feel the force and truth of the proposition that 
foreign education (here used in its most limited 
sense) is dangerous to patriotism, resolved to be- 
come independent of the north, and laid founda- 
tions for literary institutions at home. They were, 
however, still dependant on New England for 
instructors; for those southern gentlemen, who 
could meet the expense of an education abroad, 
were such, always, as could live independently of 
labor, especially scientific toil. All, or nearly all 
of the educated southerners, were men of easy 
fortunes, and therefore, indisposed to literary exer- 
tion; or professional men, too much occupied to 
turn aside from their daily duties. The north, 
therefore, supplied professors for their infant col- 
leges. That independence in their fortunes, which 
rendered it unnecessary for southern gentlemen to 
superintend their colleges, was also a bar to their 
engaging in literary pursuits; for, it is the spur, 
oftener than the laurel, that urges genius toward the 
goal of fame. Therefore, although the south has 
produced many of the most polished scholars, elo- 
quent orators, and profound statesmen, who, during 
the last half century, have distinguished our coun- 


try, her sons have, until a recent period, kept aloof 


from participating (we except Marshall, Wirt, 
and a few others, whom our limits will not permit 
us to mention more particularly) in the current 


literature of the day. Philadelphia first began to 


enter the lists against New England, and has al- 
ready equalled the renown of the once literary em- 


porium. New York and Baltimore followed in 
the race for literary distinction, and Charleston, 
more recently, has advanced her claims to rank, as 


the Athens of the south. 


the Carolinas now rank among the first in the 
United States, wanting alone, that age, which al- 
ways commands a certain veneration, respect and 
confidence, to rival the parent institutions in New 
England, around which is thrown the venerable 
charm of antiquity. 
The steps by which a people, whose elements 
are of such a kind as compose the constantly form- 
ing states of this Union, advance to literary dis- 
tinction, after the want of literature is discovered, 
are few and easily traced. A weekly periodical, 
and the district, or village school, rise up nearly 
together ; the academy grows out of the latter, and 
the weekly literary paper out of the former: this, 
in its turn is followed by the monthly magazine, the 
cotemporary of which is the university. At this 
crisis, the foundation of permanent literature and 
science is established, and the progress of the 
state toward literary eminence will then rest solely 
upon the energies and genius of its population. 
Like the target in a school of archery, magazines 
may then test the skill of the literary gladiators of 
the universities, whose genius prompts them to 
enter the arena of literature, and encourage them 
eventually to a higher trial of their aim, in a 
wider and more responsible field. Leaving, how- 
ever, this brief digression, if on so discursive 2 
theme as literature, we can be said materially to 
digress, we will endeavor to adhere more closely 
to our subject, which is one branch of southern 
literature alone, and this branch is Fiction. 
The most prominent novelist in the south, its most 
eminent author, and one whose name stands among 
the foremost of American imaginative writers, is 
W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. of South Carolina. 
This gentleman is a native of South Carolina. 
His first appearance as an author, with that pre- 
maturity which governs both mind and matter in 
a southern clime, was made at the early age of 
nineteen. ‘ Lyrical and other Poems,” is the 
title of this boyish production, which extended to 
two hundred pages, and bears the ambitious motto 
** Mihi cura futuri,”’ a desire felt doubtless by all 
authors, but seldom so audaciously avowed in 
front of their works. In this production, which 
appeared in 1827, are a few gems of poetry, here 
and there, discoverable amid a mine of juvenile 
crudities. Of its reception we know but little, 
but from the fact that the book was shortly after 
suppressed by the author, its popularity was, no 
doubt, sufficiently limited. In his twenty-first 
year, Mr. Simms again ventured into the literary 
lists, throwing down his gauntlet, in the shape of. 
a neat little 18 mo. printed in Charleston in 1829, 
and entitled “‘ The Vision of Cortes, Cain, and 
other Poems.”’ To this work he fixed his name, 
the former work having been published anony- 
mously. This book was better received, inasmuch 
as it was more deserving of merit than the lyrics. 
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lines, and even stanzas that breathe the true spirit of 
song. -His verse is animated, and often sparkles with 
the fireof genius. With many beauties, there exist 
more defects, but throughout them all is visible the 
proof of poetical power of no common order. The 
articles are chiefly fragmentary, appear to have 
been thrown off, as the painters say, ata sitting, and, 
without being honored by the supervision of the 
author, placed in the printer’s hands ; for this is 
the way young authors, impatient to arrive at the 
dignity of type, do these things. ‘* The Vision of 
Cortes,” the leading poem, is thirty-three cantos in 
length, in the “ Lady of the Lake” verse. Its 
imagery is often exceedingly incorrect, and it is 
written without the slightest regard to geographi- 
cal history. Young authors can seldom dis- 
mount from their high horse to look along the 
ground after landmarks. Genius never consults 
volumes. Poets, fursooth, have nothing to do with 
other books than the book of nature. 

This volume of Poems, though not deficient in 
genuine merit, and plainly bearing blossoms pro- 
mising that fruit which has since ripened, would 
not deserve a notice in this article, aside from their 
relation to the early literary history of the sub- 
ject of it. He, himself, will not thank us for allu- 


ding to them here, having long since made his 
atonement to the public in the suppression of the 
work. So, the proud young eagle scorns the 
shaggy and unsightly pinions of the eaglet, albeit 
from them grow the broad shapely wings on 


which he balances himself in mid air, or darts 
flashing in the sunlight. 

Within a year after the publication of the “ Vi- 
sion of Cortes,” appeared another volume of boy- 
ish miscellaneous verse. This was followed by a 
fourth, entitled “‘ The Tri-color, or the Three Days 
of Blood in Paris,” a poem of 600 lines, in the 
form of the lyrical ode, intended to illustrate the 
revolution of the trois jurs, in 1830. The vo- 
lume is eked out with other poems on kindred to- 
pics. This poem, like all the early productions of 
the poet, bears the evidences of hasty composition, 
yet it appears to better advantage than all that 
preceded it, though perhaps without possessing 
the same amount of poetry; but the art or ma- 
chinery is more perfect, and fewer crudities are 
discoverable of immature judgment, to offend the 
taste of the reader. This work was published 
anony mously, and was shortly afierwards suppress- 
ed by the author. None of these four early pro- 
ductions were encouragingly saleable ; they were 
limited in their circulaiion, and won for the author 
but faint reputation. But Mr. Simms did not 
devote his attention exclusively to poetry. During 
the whole of the period embraced by the above- 
mentioned works, he was the able and industrious 
editor either of a literary or daily political jour- 
nal, and all his poetical pieces were written in the 
intervals of his engrossing occupation. As the 





—, 
——— 


conductor of a party journal, he was fearless, just 
and honest, immovable and self-sacrificing, where 
political truths were at stake; and so firm an ad- 
herent to the unadulterated principles of civil liber- 
ty, that he was regarded in his station as conductor 
of the City Gazette (the first journal, we believe, 
that ever took side against nullification,) as parti- 
cularly harsh and uncompromising. This news- 
paper eventually involved the editor in losses, and 
burdened him with pecuniary responsibilities, 
He therefore disposed of it, and with the indepen- 
dence of a self-sustaining mind, and of a man con- 
fident in his own powers, resolved to retrieve his 
fortunes by his pen, enlisting it in a species of com- 
position in some degree foreign to what he had 
hithertoattempted. From this hour, the career of 
Mr. Simmsas an author may be said to have com- 
menced ; for up to this time, he bad accomplished 
nothing fairly to entitle him to any considerable 
rank among American poets. ‘The work to which 
we allude, and which laid the foundation of poetic 
fame, destined, we doubt not, to survive, is “Ata- 
lantis, a Story of the Sea,” a dramatic poem, in 
three parts, bearing the impress on every page of 
a highly imaginative and poetic mind. The story 
is simple, and beautifully told. The argument is 
as follows: Onesimarchus, a sea-god, enamored 
with the charms of the fairy queen, Atalantis, 
seizes and imprisons her, and deprives her of her 
wand, by the aid of which alone she could hope to 
escape. A ship at length appears in sight, and 
the monster leaves her, to lure the distant stran- 
ger to his island. A benevolent spirit of the air, 
in seeking to render abortive the malignant plans 
of Onesimarchus, in vain warns the crew of their 
danger. The barque is wrecked, and a beautiful 
youth who is the mortal hero of the drama, is cast 
on the enchanted island. The lovely fairy, on be- 
holding him weeping for a sister lost in the waves, 
loves him. Her love is requited. By bringing 
natural and moral powers to bear against super- 
natural and diabolical ones, he overcomes the mon- 
ster, and extricates the fairy from her situation, ef- 
fecting at the same time his own release. 
Though the machinery of the story is so ex- 
ceedingly simple, it is managed with great effect, 
and made the medium of much beautiful imagery, 
touching description, and great purity and melody 
of versification. The poem is purely imagina- 
tive, appeals to the intellect alone, leaving the 
bosom untouched ; hence its moral, which is beau- 
tiful and appropriate, is, in a measure, lost. There 
is a manly and concise vigor in this poem, ant a 
clearness of expression, found only in the best 
poets of the language. Its general character }8 
wildly imaginative, yet it is not wanting in play 
of fancy, and touches of delicate pleasantry. A 
few extracts will best illustrate the style of which 
we speak. The vessel is gliding over a summe! 
sea, when Leon, the mortal hero, and his ;siste? 
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Isabel, hear the voice of the good spirit warning. 
them of the designs of Onesimarchus. 


Leon. Didst hear the strain it utter’d, Isabel ? 

Isa. All, all! It spoke, methought, of peril near 
From rocks and wiles of the ocean ; did it not? 

Leon. It did, butidiy! Here can lurk no rocks ; 
For, by the chart, which now before me lies, 
Es Thy own unpractised eye may well discern 
The wide extent of the ocean—shoreless all. 
The land, for many a league, to th’ eastward hangs, 
And not a point beside it. 

Isa. Wherefore then, 
Should come this voice of warning? 

Leon. From the deep— 
It hath its demons as the earth and air, 
All tributaries to the master-fiend 
That sets their springs in motion. This is one, 
That, doubting to mislead us, plants this wile, 
: So to divert our course, that we may strike 

4 The very rocks he fain would warn us from. 
§ Isa. A subtle sprite—and, now I think of it, 

| : Dost thou remember the old story told 
' : By Diaz Ortis, the lame mariver ; 
A Of an adventure in the Indian seas, 


BE Uh cade eke NERS RN 


L Where he made one with John of Portugal— 

. gi Touching a woman of the ocean wave, 

q 4 That swam beside the barque, and sang strange songs 
sf Of riches in the waters; with a speech 

h ; So winning on the senses, that the crew 

if Grew all infected with the melody ; 

y And, but for a good father of the church, 


Who made the sign of the cross, and offer’d up 


y Befitting pray’rs, which drove the fiend away, 
d F They had been tempted by her cunning voice 
s, ; To leap into the ocean? 
oa Mendez, the captain of the fated ship, also hears 
. : the warning voice, but makes light of it. 
7 ss 
n- e Mendez. It is astanding tale 
_ E With the old seamen, that a woman comes— 

: Ke Her lower parts being fishlike—in the wave ; 

ins & Singing strange songs of love, that so inflame 
eir Pe The blinded seamen, that they steal away 
ful e And join her in the waters ; and, that then, 

x Having her victim, she is seen no more. 
ast Leon. And is it deemed, the idly vent’rous thus, 
be- Become a prey and forfeit life at once ? 
eS, Mendez. So must it be; and yet, there is a tale 
' That they do wed these creatures; which have power 
ing So to convert their nature, as to make, 
er- As to themselves, the waves their element ; 
on- And have a life renewed, though at the risk 
is. : And grievous peril of their christian souls, 


Doom’d thence unto perdition. 
Leon. And you then 

ex- Think nothing of this music ? 

Mendez. By’r grace, 


ect, Surely I hold it the wild, lustful song 

ery, Of this same woman ; who has lost, perchance, 

lody Since death must come at Jast who comes to all, 

ieee Her Jate companion. Would you take his place ? 

7 “A If not, wax up your ears and take your rest, 

ft There’s noyght to fear, and sea-room quite enough. 

eau- 

‘here After the shipwreck, the fairy, Atalantis, 

nd a ; chances to ramble with her attendant Nea, along 
best | the sand, when she discovers the inanimate form 

er is of the youth Leon, clinging to a spar. 

play 


; But what is here, 
A ; Grasping a shaft, and lifelessly stretched out ? 


Atal. There is life in him-- 
And his heart swells beneath my hand, with pulse, 
Fitful and faint, returni: g now, now gone, 
That much I fear it may not come again. 
How very young he is—how beautiful! 
Made, with a matchless sense of what is true, 
In manly grace and chiselled elegance ; 
And features, rounded in as nice a mould 
As our own, Nea. There, his eye unfolds— 
Stand away, girl, and let me look on him! 
It cannot be, that such a form as this, 
So lovely and compelling, ranks below 
The creatures of our kingdom. He is one, 
That *mongst them all, might well defy compare-- 
Outshining all that shine! 
Nea. He looks as well, 
In outward seeming, as our own, methinks— 
And yet, he may be but a shaped thing, 
Wanting in every show of that high sense 
Which makes the standard of true excellence. 
Atal. Oh, Iam sure there is no want in him- 
The spirit must be true, the sense be high, 
The soul as far ascending, strong and bright, 
As is the form he wears, and they should be 
Pleased to inhabit--’twere a fitting home! 
Breathe on him, Nea. Fan him with thy wing, 
And so arouse him. I would have him speak, 
And satisfy my doubt. Stay, yetawhile— 
Now, while his senses sleep, I’]! place my lip 
Upon his own--it is so beautiful! 
Such lips should give forth music—such a sweet 
Should have been got in heaven--the produce there, 






















































Of never blighted gardens. [Kisses him 
Leon. [starts.| Cling to me-- 
Am I not with thee now, my Isabel ? [ Swoons again 


Atal. Qh, gentle sounds--how sweetly did they fall 
In broken murmurs, like a melody, 
From lips, that waiting long on loving hearts, 
And learn’d to murmur like them. Wake again, 
Sweet stranger! If my lips have wrought this spell, 
And won thee back to life, though but to sigh, 
And sleep again in death, they shall, once more, 
Wake and restore thee. 


Leon, at length, proposes to challenge Onesi- 
marchus to single combat. Atalantis replies : 


Atal. CouldI get my wand, 
Tn which a power of mightiest strength abides, 
I’d battle him myself, and drive him back, 
And whelm the barren isle on which we rest. 
Nay, more than this, if that thy sister sleeps, 
Beneath the waters, though I may not win 
Her spirit back to life, with that same wand 
We both may penetrate the tumbling waves, 
Without or hurt or harm, with vision free, 
To find her gentle beauties, where they rest 
On quiet beds of flow’rs beneath the deep— 
And with such dexterous skill, we may enwrap, 
With a choice wreath of shells, her fragile form, 
That still her eyes should shine as when in life, 
Her cheeks still glow with purest red—her lips— 
Though they no more, with many a tone of love 
Made sweet by beauty, whisper in your ears— 
Still look the sweetness they have ever Jook’d, 
Wearing the wonted freshness that was theirs— 
And nothing that thy sense may seek, shall lack, 
To her preserved bloom. 


The above passages, aside from some negligence: 
of melody in the structure of two or three of the 
lines, are remarkably beautiful. They breathe 
the spirit of the high and beautiful in poetry. As 
an entire production, though still wanting in 
finish, Atalantis claims distinction as the best, as 
it is the earliest, American dramatic poem. Some 





yhich } Nea. One of the creatures of that goodly barque— 
Perchance the only one of many men 
mer That, f ir di 
i » from their distant homes, went forth in her, 
} sister § And here have perished. 





passages in it are not unworthy of our modern 
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Shakspeare, James Sheridan Knowles :—(this we 
consider high, but deserved praise:) while in 
some of the more touching scenes, we are reminded 
of the exquisite fancy of Maturin. Compared 
with the most distinguished cotemporary poets, 
Mr. Simms combines with the sparkling wit and 
graceful vigor of Halleck, the elegance and gen- 
tleness of Bryant, resembling him closely in his 
truthful delineations of rustic scenes, and in the 
melancholy philosophy, characteristic of the great 
American poet. Atalantis belongs to the class 
of the ‘‘ Tempest,” and “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” the ‘‘ Comus’”’ of Milton, and Byron’s 
** Manfred,”’ partaking largely of the tone and cha- 
racter of all of them, without forfeiting its claim to 
originality. Asan American work, it isa novelty, 
and its appearance created many commendatory 
notices from the press, on both sides of the Atlan- 
lic. The main fault of the poem is a tedium and 
prolixity of dialogue, the necessary consequence 
of inattention to epic arrangement. We have, at 
some length, dwelt on Atalantis, as it is the poem 
on which Mr. Simms takes rank as a poet, aside 
from certain beautiful lyrics, since published. 

In 1832, the same year Atalantis appeared, Mr. 
Simms published in the American Quarterly, a 
review of Mrs. Trollope’s ‘‘ Domestic Manners.” 
It acquired immense popularity, the papers were 
filled with copious extracts from it, and on all 
sides it met with the highest encomiums. It was 
republished in London, and sold enormously as a 
shilling pamphlet. We next hear of our author 
in a new character, that of a novelist, in which he 
is best known to the American public. In 1833, 
he published his first romance, entitled Martin 
Faber, or the ‘‘ Story of a Criminal,” which 
established the fame of the author as a writer of 
prose fictions. It rapidly acquired popularity. It 
is written in a free, forcible style, which is a 
prominent feature in the writings of Mr. Simms; 
and while it contains many uncommon beauties of 
thought and expression, and some fine touches, as 
if with a master’s pencil, it is overlaid with too 
much of the ‘‘ Southern florescence,”’ as some one 
has termed the warm, fluent, and figurative lan- 
guage of the south; a term sufficiently strong to 
apply to that effulgence and glitter of language, 
which is a characteristic, but not an unfavorable 
one, of southern orators and writers. 

- The fame of Mr. Simms, as a novelist, is, how- 
ever, to be dated from the publication of “Guy 
Rivers, a Tale of Georgia,” a fiction which ap- 
peared a short time after Martin Faber. This 
production obtained for the author extensive 
popularity, and widely extended his name as a 
writer. Historical events, and historical facts, so 
difficult to amalgamize with romantic incidents, 
are interwoven in this tale, with much effect. It 


contains some stirring scenes, and several touch- | 





some of his characters in this novel, Mr. Simms 
has been eminently successful. His descrip- 
tions of southern scenery, are bold and natu- 
ral, and evince the close observer and admirer 
of nature, in her quiet beauty as well as in her 
majesty. The popularity of Martin Faber, al- 
though it passed through two editions, was, in 
some degree, limited to the south; that of Guy 
Rivers was more extensive, and after its appear- 
ance, the Union claimed the novelist as one of her 
national writers, whose genius and talents promis- 
ed to confer honor upon its native literature. 

Guy Rivers, which passed through a third edi- 
tion, was followed, in 1835, (about five years, we 
believe, after the publication of Atalantis) by 
‘The Yemassee,” a romance of Carolina. This 
novel at once obtained extensive popularity, and 
soon passed into a second, and then into a third 
edition. This production placed Mr. Simms among 
the foremost of American novelists. 

After Mr. Cooper, by placing the scenes of his 
later fictions in Europe, and by residing there 
himself, had virtually deserted the field of Ameri- 
can fiction, several competitors for his laurels 
appeared before the public. The most successful 
of these, perhaps, was Mr. Paulding, who has not, 
however, confined his talents exclusively to novel 
writing, and whose fame as a romancer, rests 
principally upon his ‘ Dutchman’s Fire-Side,” 
and his “‘Westward Ho!” both novels evincing 
great talent, and which obtained for their author 
deserved reputation. Another of these novelists 
is Dr. Bird, of Philadelphia, the author of ‘ The 
Gladiator,” ‘‘Calavar,” ‘The Infidel,”’ and “The 
Hawks of Hawk-Hollow ;” productions of distin- 
guished merit and deserved popularity. Mr. Ken- 
nedy of Baltimore, the author of ‘‘ Swallow Barn,” 
‘Horse Shoe Robinson,” and that original and 
amusing jeu d’esprit, “ Sheppard Lee,”’ is also one 
of them. These three distinguished writers, with 
Mr. Simms, were, in 1835, at the time of the Ye- 
massee, the most prominent novelists, occupying 
the ground so successfully held by Mr. Cooper. 
John Neal, Esq. who had gained fame as a no- 
velist, and whose writings will be particularly 
noticed hereafter, and two or three others, had re- 
tired from active authorship before the period we 
have just named, and do not rank as co-aspirants 
with these gentlemen. Some writers have ap- 
peared also, within the last two or three years, 
who have not yet won the toga virilis of the mature 
writer. The field was in 1835, and, in a degree, 
still is in the possession of these four novelists, 
who, possessed of different degrees of talent and 
popularity, and writers of nearly an equal number 
of fictions, now share between them the fame 
which Cooper once possessed alone. One of these, 
or some other one, must eventually outstrip his co- 
aspirants, and fix on himself the publiceye. There 
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though the general term for literature, is, “ the 
republic of letters,” experience proves that it is 
an absolute monarchy. No age has exhibited 
more than one monarch of literature, in each of its 
branches. There has appeared in a generation, 
but one Shakspeare, but one Milton, but one 
Bacon, and but one Sir Walter Scott. Nor has 
any branch of science remained for a length of 
time under (if it may so be expressed) an inter- 
regnum. From among the candidates for the seat 
of eminence, Genius selects her favorite, and with 
the universal consent of mankind, places him on 
the vacant throne. Who will be elevated to the 
seats vacated by Scott, in Great Britain, and, per- 
haps by Cooper, in America,a few years will 
determine. 

The Yemassee is the most interesting of Mr. 
Simms’ novels, although the Partisan and Mel- 
lichampe are more labored and finished pro- 
ductions. In his descriptions of southern forest 
scenery, Mr. Simms is very happy, and paints 
with the eye ofa student of nature. ‘The portraits 
of Indian character which he has drawn, are re- 
markably graphic. In his draughts of the abori- 
ginal warrior, he is only second to Cooper, and in 
one or two instances he has excelled that great 
master of American fiction. 

In all that goes to make a romance suited to the 
taste of the present age, the Yemassee is emi- 
nently rich. The romance of the narrative is 
admirably sustained, while the curiosity and ex- 
citement of the reader are preserved unabated ; it 
abounds in scenes of intense tragic interest, and 
with passages of deep feeling. As a tale, it is suf- 
ficiently mysterious, and is well told. The style is 
graver and more direct than that of Martin Faber ; 


polished without being stiff, or parting with any of 


its characteristic ease or vivacity. Nevertheless 
it is open to criticism, and perhaps received a 


tian, ‘* in the valley of the shadow of death; in a 

wilderness ; a land of deserts and pits; a land of 
drought and of the shadow of death; a land that 

no man (save an author) passeth through.” If he 

gets safely through this ordeal, he has only to 

walk forward to the city of Fame beyond, and 

enrol his name among the names of those who 

have gone before him. But most authors,—to 

continue the parallel we have adopted ,—affrighted 

by the noise of the dragons and hobgoblins, the 

hisses of serpents, and the roar of hydras, turn back 

in despair, and never venture again on a journey 
beset by so many dangers. 

When the Yemassee appeared, the critics newly 
nibbed, or, if perchance, they used steel, filed their 
pens, and adopting for their motto, “‘cano arma 
virumque,” prepared to dispute the passage of 
this traveller up Parnassus. Though sorely beset 
and desperately wounded, our author passed this 
formidable ordeal of public opinion in safety. 

In the following year, 1836, Mr. Simms, 
instead of being disheartened by his reception, and 
retiring from the contest, like others who had 
preceded him, sought further literary reputation 
through the pages of the “‘ Partisan, a Tale of the 
Revolution,” the scenes of which are laid in 
South Carolina. The Partisan professes to be the 
first of a series of novels, the series to be com- 
pleted in three romances, of two volumes each, 
and each romance to embrace a prominent histori- 
cal incident of the war of American independence. 
The same revolution in the public taste, which has 
cut down the novel from six and eight volumes, to 
two in America, and in England three, will pre- 
sent obstacles to the success of several consecutive 
novels, the characters of which are the same; 
such a series is in reality but one novel, divided 
into several books, the stories of which but slightly 
vary, while the characters, though in different sta- 
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severer share of caustic excathedra than any pre- 
vious production of the same author. ‘This, how- 
ever, may have been owing, in part, to the crisis at 
which Mr. Simms had now arrived. There is 
a certain point in an author’s career, which, if suc- 
cessfully passed, becomes to him the gate to future 
eminence. The first, second, and perhaps third 
books of a new aspirant to literary fame, may be 
gently handled; but when by a succession of 
works, the new candidate evinces his determina- 
tion to climb to the topmost peak of the literary 
Pisgah, those custom-house officers of literature, 
the critics, with equal resolution determine to 
examine rigidly into his claims to this distinction. 
Bellahorrida bella! Then comes the tug of war 
indeed! On every side, he is assailed : dangers 
thicken around him, clouds hang over his head, 
thunder and lightning alarm and bewilder him, 
and the poor author who before thought himself 
gliding on swimmingly to the haven of immor- 
tality, finds himself at once, like Bunyan’s Chris- 


tions and circumstances, continue the same. No 

series of romances can succeed, which has but one 

set of characters, unless the stories are wholly 

separate, each presenting an entire and discon- 

nected plot. ‘The reader, especially the reader of 
novels, is attracted by novelty, and few have the 

patience to follow one cast of characters through- 

out several volumes, however alluring may be the 
style, however thrilling the story. If an author 
should have the temerity to publish a novel ex- 
tending to four hundred pages in each volume, his 
popularity would be buried beneath it, like a fair 
fabric crushed by the weight of its own towers. 
The talents, experience, and high literary rank of 
Mr. Simms, will enable him, however, fairly to 
test the success of such a series as he has contem- 
plated, and already commenced. 

The Partisan is dedicated to Richard Yeadon, 
Jr. Esq. of South Carolina, in a brief note of four 
or five lines. The custom of dedicating books is 
as ancient as the earliest era of book publishing, 
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and originated in that state of things, when authors, 
themselves unknown to fame, in conformity with 
public sentiment, were under the necessity of 
ushering their volumes into the world under the 
auspices of some eminent personage. For a cen- 
tury or two ago, literature had to be endorsed by 
some great name (not necessarily learned) to be 
received by the public. The endorser, or benign 
person, who condescended to stand god-father to the 
bantling, was denominated the “ Patron of Lite- 
rature’’ in general, and the obliged author’s pat- 
ron in especial. As in duty bound, the author, in 
well turned periods, and polished phrases, in which 
** gratitude,” “* honor,” ‘‘ condescension,” *‘ obliga- 
tion,” ‘‘patronage,”’ ‘‘graciously pleased,”’ et cetera, 
are placed skilfully, and at proper intervals thanks 
his lordship, his grace, or even his majesty, as the 
case may be, for the honor conferred upon him, 
the expression of his gratitude frequently extend- 
ing over many pages; for out of the abundance of 
their hearts, their pens spake. In process of time, 
these dedicatory letters, which so often degraded 
the dignity of science, became curtailed in their 
dimensions, and books were often dedicated to 
private individuals, in testimony of the author’s 
friendship. At the present time, the sort of pat- 
ronage which gave rise to dedications, except 
perhaps, in some cases in England, is entirely done 
away in English literature, and elaborate dedica- 
tory epistles have become obsolete. Dedications, 
however, still obtain, but are now used in their le- 
gitimate character, as graceful expressions of an 
author’s private friendship, or his respect for 
public worth; and the most simple style of ex- 
pressing the dedicatory compliment, is considered 
the most beautiful. In some instances, like the 
dedication to the Partisan, which gave rise to these 
digressive remarks, an author, at the risk of a rap 
over the knuckles, from the defenders of putlic 
taste, adopts the old epistolary mode. Some at- 
tempts have been made by distinguished critics, 
to cry down, altogether, dedications, even in the 
chastest form, pleading their abuse. Considerable 
delicacy is certainly called for, in choosing a dedi- 
catory subject, and it is the want of this savoir 
faire in authors, which has armed this opposition. 
If an author places on his dedicatory page, the 
name of a private individual, otherwise unknown 
to fame, and who has but his private virtues to re- 
commend him to fill this station in the public eye, 
he awakens jealousy among those who think they 
have stronger claims to this kind of distinction, 
and moreover, the individual himself must have a 
large share of philosophy, to wear gracefully an 
honor to which he has no literary or individual 
pretensions. If an author seeks out a name al- 
ready distinguished, and dignifies his page there- 
with, merely because it is a name of eminence, 
without ties of kindred, friendship, or gratitude to 
influence him, he at once lays himself open to the 
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shafts of censure, and “adulation,” “ fawning,” 
** office,” salute his ears. Managed with judg- 
ment and delicacy, the dedicatory page becomes 
an altar devoted to friendship and honor, and as 
such, it should be suffered to remain. Abused, it 
degrades literature to the mere vehicle of personal 
interest, or makes it alone, the channel of individy- 
al vanity. 

The dedication of the Partisan is open only to 
the application of those objections which relate to 
the epistolary form. The story of this novel 
opens in the year 1780, in South Carolina, and 
embracing the prominent events of the war of in- 
dependence, from the surrender of Charleston, 
terminates about the commencement of the fol- 
lowing year. It is therefore like the two pre- 
ceding works, by the same author, historical. It 
abounds in stirring incidents, romantic adventure, 
fine descriptive touches, and is, throughout, mark- 
ed by the author’s best manner; it nevertheless 
has some blemishes which were found in his 
earlier writings—blemishes, principally of style; 
it also bears evidence of being written with less 
care than the Yemassee. The historical characters 
introduced into this romance are Generals Gates 
and Marion, De Kalb, Tarleton, Procter, Lord 
Cornwallis, and one or two others. The hero of the 
novel is Major Robert Singleton, the Partizan, 
who gives a name to it. The Southern Literary 
\ essenger, afler dissecting the Partisan, with a 
broad-axe in one hand and a handsaw in the other, 
after a fashion of its own, thus closes its review: 
*“The Partisan is no ordinary work. The con- 
cluding scenes are well drawn. Some passages, 
descriptive of swamp scenery, are exquisite. Mr. 
Simms has evidently the eye of a painter. Per- 
haps, in sober truth, he would succeed better in 
sketching a landscape than in writing a novel.”— 
The popularity of the Partisan was great, and 
justly so. Few novels, recently published, have 
been more extensively read and admired, and it 
will successfully sustain its claim to rank among 
the standard American fictions. _ 

In the fall of 1836, he published the second 
novel of his historical series, under the title of 
“ Mellichampe.” Mr Simms at this time held 
so prominent an attitude as a novelist, that his 
works, however obnoxious to criticism, in the 
eyes of those who read only to criticise, were, by 
the public, who read to be pleased, looked for 
with the expectation of a renewed pleasure. The 
popularity of Mellichampe, but recently from the 
press, is greater than its predecessors, and deserv- 
edly so. The style is chaste, easy and more 
finished than that of the Partisan, and in the de- 
lineations of character, Mr. Simms has manifested 
a closer acquaintance with the heart and the 
springs of human action, than he has hitherto dis- 
played. It is a continuation of the Partisan, the 
hero of which, with also some of its distinguished 
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characters, are, in this novel, again introduced 
The hero is Mellichampe, the son of a violent 
whig of South Carolina, and a partisan associated | 
with General Marion. There is apparent, some 
resemblance between this novel and its predecessor, 
but not sufficient materially to diminish its inter- 
est or novelty. Mellichampe is undoubtedly the 
best of Mr. Simms’ works. It is by this asgend- 
ing continually, that the author will ultimately 
take a high place in American literature. It is 
the object of the writer of these hasty sketches, to 
avoid as much as possible, entering critically into 
the merits or demerits of a work—choosing rather 
to point to the landscape, and, without designating 
its deformities, leave the reader to Admire its 
beauties. 

Mr. Simms. besides his novels, has published 
several minor tales in the annuals, of great beauty 
and interest, and characterised for a more finished 
diction than is found in his more extensive produc- 
tions. ‘* Logoochie, or the Branch of Sweet Wa- 
ter, a Legend of Georgia,” published in the Mag- 
nolia of 1836, is in the happiest vein of the author. 

Asa poet, he has obtained considerable reputa- 
tion. Many of his lyrics are characterised by 
great sweetness and chastened feeling. A vein of 
pensiveness runs through nearly all of his poetical 
compositions. Their moral tendency is pure and 
elevated, the versification smooth, and the images 
introduced, natural and pleasing. . 

At present he has in press a Spanish romance, 
founded, we believe, on the leading incidents of 
the career of Pelayo, whose name is associated 
with the most romantic period of early Spanish 
history ; it will probably appear during the pre- 
sent year. He is now engaged on anew romance, 
a sequel to Palayo, called “ The Fall of the Goth.” 
We are sorry to see Mr. Simms, like Mr. Cooper, 
in his later works, go out of his native land 
for subjects of story. The American novelist, if 
he would be deserving of the name, should weave 
his tales alone out of the fertile legends of the New 
World. 

Mr. Simms is still a resident of South Carolina, 
and is ainarried man. He isnot more than twen- 


ty-eight or nine years of age. The expression of 


his face is open, manly and somewhat stern: his 
forehead is full, broad and intellectual, and his 
eyes a lively blue. In conversation, he is earnest, 
easily animated, and seeks to convince rather than 
persuade. His colloquial powers are of a high 
order, his language is select and fluent, his ideas 


flowing, as it were in periods and with the ease of 


one who is reading rather than conversing. His 
address is pleasing, and invites confidence. His 


manners are reserved, and his habits rather those 
of the student than the man of the world; and 
retirement would appear to be more congenial to 
his spirit, than the bustle and gaiety of a crowded 





PELAYO: 
A ROMANCE OF THE GOTH. 


By the author of ‘‘ The Yemassee,” ‘* Mellichampe,” ‘‘ Guy 
Rivers,” *‘ The Partisan,’ &c. 


[We have been favored by the publishers, with the 
following passages, extracted froma new romance by the 
author of “Guy Rivers,” which will soon be published, 
We learn from them that it has been long printed, and 
has only been delayed from publication by the late 
gloomy uncertainties of business. The scene of the story 
is in Gothic-Spain, the time immediately preceding the 
defection of Count Julian, the Royal Espatorio, the 
dethronement of Roderigo, and the subsequent posses- 
sion of his empire by the Mauritanians. The passage 
which we furnish, is one of the domestic scenes of the 
work; intended to convey a lively picture of that de- 
pravation of morals in the land, which, perhaps, more 
than anything beside, precipitated the Gothic dominion 
to the dust.] —Editor S. L. Mess, 


Vit. 

When, on the ensuing morning, the attendant Zitta 
sought the chamber of her mistress, she was already 
risen and dressed. At the first glance the slave was 
sure that she had not slept throughout the night; but 
this éonjecture was immediately dismissed from her 
mind, as she beheld the unruffled composure of her coun- 
tenance. It was indeed grave and sad, but there was 
no visible emotion—no proof of unschooled, unsubdued, 
or irrepressible feeling, such as she had looked to see ; 
and no single trace of that feverish grief which cannot 
have exercise without leaving its visible impress upon 
the haggard: cheek and the drooping and desponding 
eye. She little knew how to judge of that sorrow which 
passeth show—which disdains and dreads all ostenta- 
tion. Yet was the slave right in the first conjecture, 
which she had so suddenly dismissed. Urraca had not 
slept—the whole night had been passed in thought—in 
that intense, self-searching, but not self-satisfying 
thought, which produces humiliation if it does not prompt 
toprayer. That humiliation had brought her strength— 
strength enough for resignation, if not for right. The 
crisis of her fate was passed, and she was now calm! 
Her resolve was taken, and she had deliberately pre- 
pared todie! She had nothing now to live for. She was 
not sufficiently the christian to live for repentance, 
and she had been too narrowly selfish in her devotion 
to a single object to live for hope. She lacked the ne- 
cessary resources of life—and having too fondly trusted 
her fortunes to one pilot, in his falsehood she had lost 
every thing—she was herself lost. 

The nature of Zitta was too humble, and her own 
sensibilities too coarse, to enable her to conjecture the 
mental self-abandonment of her mistress. She saw no- 
thing but composure in the seeming calm of her counte- 
nance. Alas! it was the composure which comes from 
despair, like that which follows the storm, and which, 
though it speaks only of its own exhaustion, is not less 
significant of its former violence. But under that trea- 
cherous surface, with all its treasures and its precious 
freight, lie the wrecks and ruins of the goodly vessel. 
It was thus in the mind, as upon the face of Urraca. 
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The delusive calm was there—the treacherous quiet of 
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composure, which, when the hurricane has gone by, 
overspreads the face and extends even to the bosom of 
the insidious sea. The tempest of her soul was over- 
blown, but the hope with which she had been crowned 
and chartered, like some rich jewel, had been swept from 
sight while it lasted, leaving her destitute of all—too 
destitute and too despairing even for complaint. 

She had no complaint—she uttered no sigh—no word 
of sorrow in the ear of her attendant. All was calm- 
ness and self-reliance. All her accents were those of 
gentleness, and all her looks seemed to be peace. Yet 
she gave herself no time for repose—indeed, she dared 
not—she seemed resolute to hurry through her crowd- 
ing toils at once, in order that she might secure the long 
slumber which she desired undisturbed. After a slight 
refreshment, even more slight than usual, she command- 
ed the attendants hastily to perform their several duties, 
while she despatched Zitta for the proper officer through 
whom the emancipation of the slave was to be effected. 
This duty was soon performed, but as yet she held the 
parchment. 

“Until to-morrow, Zitta, it must content thee to re- 
main with me. Thou wilt serve me until then? I 
shall not need thee much longer.” 





jewels—thou wilt wear them for thy mistress, and 
think of her when thou dostso. In thy want—shouldst 
thou suffer want at any time to come—which I pray 
thou mayst not—they will provide thee, for their value 
is greatamong men. Take them—they are now thine, 
I will not need them again.” 

“Oh, my lady—I deserve them not at thy hands, 
Thou hast already given me but too much—thou hast 
been lavish upon me against reason.” 

“Not so!” said Urraca; “I give thee a great trust 
and a heavy burden, when I bestow thy freedom upon 
thee, and I should not fix upon thee this burden, unless 
I provide thee with the ability to bear it. Thou wilt 
find that with thy freedom will come new wants and 
wishes, which did not belong to the condition of the 
slave—new responsibilities will press upon thee, and in 
thy sickness or destitution thou wilt know that some dif. 
ference lies between the slave whom a watchful interest 
beyond his own must provide for, and him who can 
only compel attention to his need in proportion to his 
wealth and substance. Thou wilt need all the money 
which I give thee, and more that I may not give thee— 
the wisdom from heaven to guide and direct thee aright 
in a new state and progress to which thou hast not been 


Zitta professed her willingness to abide the commands 
of her mistress, with all the warmth and alacrity of one 
who has just received so considerable a boon. 

“| have much meanwhile for you to do,” said Urra- 


accustomed, and for which thy education has not pre- 
pared thee. Pray that thou mayst soon learn to shape 
thy feelings and thy thoughts to thy new condition, else 
wo will fall upon thee and upon those around thee. To 
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ca. “These lustres—you will instantly send them to 
the Lord Edacer. 1 promised him last night that they 
should be his.” 

“ And greatly did it delight his mean soul, my lady, 
that you did so,” exclaimed Zitta. 

“ Perhaps!” said Urraca, “ perhaps! I am glad that 
I may so easily delight him. He is fortunate indeed, if 
his soul can very highly esteem a thing of such slight 
worth and poor attraction.” 

“ Oh, my lady, I wonder that you can think so mean- 
ly of that which is so beautiful. Sure 1 am there’s 
nothing like it in all Cordova, and the cost—~” 

Urraca gently interrupted her: 

“ Alas! my poor girl, thy error is a sad, but a much 
too common one for note. Thou wilt find, when thou 
hast more experience of thy freedom, that few things 
possess a real value, in the estimation of the heart, which 
wealth may purchase or flattery procure. Nothing is of 
real worth but the true, unyielding affections—nothing 
is lastingly secure but truth—nothing always beautiful 
but that which is always good. Send the lustres to the 
Lord Edacer; and let it be said to him that they come 
to him from Urraca, with the single wish that he may 
soon learn to esteem them as I do who give them.” 

* And thou regardest them as worth nothing,” said 
Zitta. 

“True,” replied Urraca, “but that need not be said 
tohim. Despatch them straight, for I have other offices 
for thee to execute.” 

The lustres were soon sent to the greedy Goth, who 
received them with a loud delight ; and the slave, bring- 
ing back his thankful acknowledgments, again stood in 
the presence of her mistress awaiting her commands. 
These were few and soon and willingly performed. 

“Here is money, and there are some jewels in this 
casket, Zitta, for thyself. The money will serve thy 
own and the wants of thy mother fora season. The 





have thoughts and desires which are unbecoming thy 
place is wrong; he whose mind is below his condition 
must be a tyrant, and he whose mind is above it—he 
only, is the slave.” 

With such good counselas this, bestowed without au- 
thority, and with a simple and persuasive grace, which 
was as strange in the sight of the slave as it was new- 
born in the bosom of the mistress, Urraca continued to 
direct, and counsel, and employ her. In this manner 
she despatched her to bestow sundry presents of money 
and of goods upon the various attendants of the house- 
hold, all of whom she instructed her to dismiss on the 
ensuing morning. This done, she gave special direc- 
tions to Zitta for the preparation of a chamber in an 
upper story which had long been disused. The order 
awakened some surprise and suspicion in the mind of 
the hearer. 

“Wherefore, my lady,” was the demand of Zitta— 
“it is so cold and damp, that chamber-~and so gloomy 
too—with but a single window that lies free to the 
street, and all the rest choked from light by the high 
houses around. Why wouldst thou employ that 
chamber?” 

“Ts it thy new freedom, Zitta, that thus provokes 
thee to question my desire ?” responded Urraca, firmly, 
but still mildly and with softness. 

“Oh, no, my lady—I question not ;—but”——She 
paused, and the words and manner of her mistress, si- 
lenced all farther opposition, if they did not overcome 
her reluctance. 

“Tet the chamber be got in readiness, Zitta, as I bid 
thee. It is because it is cold and lonesome that I would 
employ it. But let it be so prepared, that it shall not 
seem cold or lonesome to the eye. Transfer to the 
walls and to the couch the rich hangings of this cham- 
ber; close all its windows, and see that many lights 
are there to supply what else it might seem to lack of 
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cheering and gay character. When thou hast done 
this, let a table be spread with fruits within it—and the 
wine--fill me a rich vase of silver with wine, and place 
it in readiness amid the fruits—but one vase, Zitta— 
one will suffice,” she murmured, as the slave disap- 
pearec—“ one will suffice for Amri and—for me !” 


IX. 


Let us return for a brief moment to Amri. That 
day he condescended to visit his father, whom he still 
maintained within the dungeon to which he had con- 
signed him. He carried hima sufficient supply of food, 
but spoke nothing of his release. ‘The old man simply 
looked up td the opening above the door, through which | 
the youth let down the provisions in a small basket by 
the aid of a string, but he said-nothing to him either in 
the way of solicitation or complaint. This taciturnity 
irritated the youth, who addressed him somewhat 
tauntingly with certain inquiries touching his cap- 
tivity—demanding to know upon what terms he would 
be willing to procure his release. To all of which the 
old man deigned him nothing in answer; but, with 
clasped hands, he murmured his repeated prayer to 
heaven, ‘imploring protection from the Most High, and 
preferring once more the terrible imprecation which the 
ears of Amri had already heard, but which now, un- 
happily, went by them unheeded. Secure, as the lat- 
ter esteemed himself, in his triumphant position, he 
permitted himself to speak harsh words to his father in 


return. His heart had become hardened within him,” 


and he had no fears of overthrow. God was ripening 
him for destruction! Confident of Edacer’s success 
with Melchior, and of his own with the lovely daughter 
of the outlaw, he was too buoyant in hope at this 
moment either to fear the wrath of Heaven, or to heed 
the curse which his father had invoked upon his head, 
He bade the old man a scornful defiance, and departed 
ungraciously from his presence. To Mahlon, however, 
he gave directions for his release on the ensuing morn- 
ing, when he imagined that his projects would be fully 
executed, and the events happily over, from which he 
hoped to derive so much. . . 

“On the morrow, Mahlon,” said he, “thou shalt 
release Adoniakin—not before. And, hear me, thou 
shalt not give entrance through the day to any who 
may seek him. Say that he is gone forth, to those 
who ask for him—he is gone forth on pressing occasion, 
and will not return till the night. ‘To-morrow we shall 
neither of us care whether his mood be pleasant or 
angry. For thyself, Mahlon, here is the money thou 
hast demanded—there is more for thee to-morrow when 
I return, if thou hast truly done as I bid thee.” 

That day the plans of Amri were perfected with 
Edacer—the latter had portioned out his men for the 
investment of the cave of Wamba, while the former 
had received from his hands the desired authority in 
writing, by which, in the name of the king, he should 
obtain access into the dwelling of the Hebrew Samuel, 
or any other dwelling in the HeBrew Quarter where 
the maiden Chyrza might be concealed. Nor was he 
altogether content to await the hour of midnight, which 
he had himself set aside for the proposed search, when 
the probabilities were so much the greater of finding 
her in the dwelling ; but, attended by one of the offi- 


prowled in a partial disguise around the neighborbood 
in which the Hebrew Samuel had his abode, and cau- 
tiously pointed outto the soldier the place where they 
should enter. His -disguise, however, was not equal 
to his perfect security from detection, and quick eyes 
were as watchful to save the maiden and her sire, as 
those which strove for their undoing. Elate and satis- 
fied that the hour of his triumph was at hand, he re- 
tired to the palace of Edacer, with whom he had a 
farther conference on the subject of their common pur- 
suits; and towards nightfall, with beating heart and 
impatient spirit, Amri proceeded to the dwelling of 
Urraca, anxious to gain the intelligence which he so 
much wished for, that she could no longer be to him an 
object of fear, as she was no longer an object of degjre. 
In this hope, however, he was destined to be disap- 
pointed. The deadly work had not yet been done; 
and, cunningly advised, Zitta framed a story which 
satisfied him to await patiently for the events of the 
following day. A brief time oily was allowed him 
for interview with the slave, ere he found it necessary 
to ascend to the upper apartment in search of her de- 
voted mistress, 


xX. 


A severer trial was at hand for the Hebrew than 
any through which sbe had ever passed before. He 
was conscious that Urraca expected from him a speedy 
resolve to fly with her to Guadarrama, as he had al- 
ready promised, and he was only solicitous how best 
to frame Mis promises so as to satisfy and meet her pre- 
sent exactions. Relying on the fulfilment by Zitta of 
thé crime to which she had pledged herself, he had no 
hesitation in this matter ; and he had resolved to pro- 
mise freely to his mistress for the future, assured that ° 
ere he could be called upon for the fulfilment of his 
pledges, the lips which had exacted them would have | 
lost all power of reproach. His misfortune was, as it 
is the misfortune too commonly of the young and par- 
tially endowed, to be too readily satisfied with his own 
powers of persuasion. His vanity misled him intoa 
self-confidence, which the circumstances did not justify. 
But we shall see in the sequel. That same day, and 
towards evening, when the coming of Amri was hourly 
looked for, the resolve of Urraca began to assume a 
more distinct and unequivocal aspect. The chamber 
had been prepared by Zitta agreeably to the directions 
of her mistress. To this chamber, which was above 
and remote from the other apartments, the drapery and » 
decorations belonging to that which she had formerly 
oceupied had been carefully transferred. The table 
had been spread sumptuously with fruits, cakes, and 
many delicacies brought freshly from the east, and in 
the centre, as she had specially directed, a beautiful 
fountain-ugn of the purest silver was elevated, con- 
taining a full measure of the choicest wine. Having 
the room brilliantly lighted, and in every,respect ready ~ 
and complete, the slave called upon her mistress to sur- 
vey and to approve her work. She did approve of it, 
and a smile of bitter pleasure overspread her counte- 
nance as she spoke. 

“It is well done, Zitta—thou hast omitted nothing—* 
rit is fitly designed for those who shall enjoy it. Leave 





cers who had been allotted to him by Edacer, he 


me now, my girl—leave me, and give fit reception when 
Vou. [V.—68 
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Amri cometh. Deny me fo ail other persons, and seek 
me no more thyself to-night.” 

“Should the Lord Edacer come,.my lady, he my 
seek you to thank you for the lustres ?” 

“T can spare his thanks—I can understand them 
anspoken. He may not see me—I amr sick to all but 
Amri; and, Zitta—” . 

The slave returned. There ‘was a pause before her 
mistress again spoke, Zitta advanced a pace inqui- 
ringly, and Urraca bent down and addressed her, in 
whisper, thus :-- 

“Tt may be thou wilt hear a noise to-night from my 
chamber—heed it not !” 

“Oh, my lady—what-mean you?” cried the slave, 
beseechingly. A sudden suspicion of the meditated 
crime of her mistress, flashed for ms first time upon 
her mind. 

“What matters it to thee, Zitta~ thous free now.” 

“But not happy, my lady, to set you thus,” replied 
the slave. 

“ Hear me, and be assured. What I do I do for my 
happiness, under the guidance of the only thought 
which can promise me the peace I seek. I am not 
wild, Zitta, but what I do and contemplate, is done and 
considered with a deliberate mind, ungoverned by any 
passionate mood, such as, but too frequently, has misled 
me intoerror. Obey me—leave me now; and—hear 
me—whatever cry thou hearest coming from my cham- 
ber, whether of my voice or Amri, give it no heed— 
sti’ not to inquire—suffer no one, not even thyself, to 
approach. Think only, and rejoice as thou thinkest, at 
such moments, that thou art now free! It may be that 
even with thy thought I too shall be free, though after 
a different fashion. Leave me now—thy toils for me 
are all ended with this night !” 

“ But may I not come to thee, my lady--must I not, 
if uhou shouldsé call or cry out ?” demanded the slave. 

« “ No—not even if I cry out shalt thou come,” was 
the stern reply. ‘“ Nay,—if I should implore thee, in 
my moment of weakness, with my own voice—-heed 
me not---suffer me not to move thee—hearken not to 
my prayer. Away—good night!” . 

The slave, immersed in tears, would have lingered ; 
but, gently leading her to the door of the chamber, Ur- 
raca pushed her from the entrance and carefully fastened 
it behind her. When she had gone, and her steps were 
no longer heard, Urraca carefully inspected all the win- 
dows, and saw that, in compliance with commands pre- 
viously given, they were secured beyond the strength 

*of any one man, without fitting instruments, to unfasten. 
This done, she approached the table, and drawing the 
packet of poison from her vest, emptied its contents into) 
the vase teeming with wine, and then carefully destroy: | 
ed the parchment which contained it. She had now 
little more to do than to await the arrival of Amri—or, 
we may rather say—her fate. Her resolve was taken, 
and her nature was of that impetuous and decisive char- 
acter, that we may regard her determination as unaltera- 
ble. This was evident in the coolness which had 
marked all her proceedings—her careful consideration 
of every subject in her household, however minute or 
unimportant, which might seem to challenge her atten- 
‘tion—and the temperate and subdued demeanor with 


which she had dismissed and favored her domestics. | 


Lifting the curtain of her privacy but a single moment 





before the appearance of Amri, her traitorous lover and 
the destined victim of her denied fondness and defeated 
confidence, we behold her in an attitude—to her, one of 
the most unwonted, but, at the same time, of the most 
essential humiliation. Upon her knees she strives ear. 
nestly, but oh! how hopelessly, to pray for that merey 
which she must forfeit for the crime which even then 
she meditates. The unspoken supplication dies away 
in murmurs, and the murmurs—a vain and broken 
breathing—are lost in the unheeding air. 





FRANCIS ARMINE. 
‘A ROMANCE. 


BY A NOVICE. 


CHAPTER II. 


Young, and of an age 
When youth is most attractive—with a look 
He wins thy favor. 


Be she fairet than the day, 
Or the flowery meads in May ; 
If she be not so to me, 


What care I how fair she be ? 
George Withers. 


Pale Memory sits lone brooding o’er the past, 
That makes her misery. 
Letitia E. Landon. 

An artist sat alone in his studio. Around him lay 
colors, and pencils, and port-folios, in admirable con- 
fusion. Here you would behold the dark face of a 
brigand scowling upon you, and there you would gaze 
at a half finished psyche—a blooming child just emerg- 
ing into loveliness--or some bright and beautiful crea- 
ture, scarce ever heard of, save in the poet’s dreamy 
rhyme—and never seen, save on the artist’s *brilliant 
canvass, On the high walls of the room could be seen 
something for every taste. To the antiquary, there was 
the fine expansive head, in imitation of the old masters; 
to the lover of adventure, there was an old castle, in 
which it is presumed was immured some lovely crea- 
ture; and to the observer of nature, there was the gor- 
geous landscape, now Tich with light, and pow dim 
with the misty and indistinct hues of twilight. But 
your attention would have been rivetted (as was his 
own) to a painting, which was placed immediatély 


‘before him, in such a manner that the soft light of twi- 


light streamed upon it, and gave it the appearance of 
some fairy vision stealing upon the sleeper from the 
land of dreams. In.the perspective arose a small white 
cottage, aroynd which clustered many shrubs and vines; 
from the far and dim mountains a bright sparkling 
stream came rushing down, and passed around the cot; 
at one side a fountain gushed up, and threw its waters, 
like a shower of diamonds, on the grass. Near thal 
fountain sat, what seemed to the spectator, the spirits 
of the place. One of them was a fair young gitl, up" 
whose sweet and innocent countenance a lover—his 
look told it—fondly gazed, as his arm was tw ined 
around her waist, and her head was nestled in his 
bosom. The girl was passing lovely, What a volup- 
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tuous form !--what grace !—what dignity !—what beau- 
ty!—what gentleness! And the lover that hung over 
her, and the artist that glanced at his own penciling, 
were the same. That young artist! His face was in- 
telligent and expressive, the cheeks were somewhat pale, 
but not so much so as the broad, snow-like forehead ; 
the nose was slightly acquiline; the lips wore a con- 
stant smile, and the eyes were large and black, twink- 
ling over his whole face like bright stars, and at once 
betraying the deep fervor of the mind, and the immor- 
tal and undying longings of the soul. It was a rare 
study, was the face of that young artist! Loye and 
Ambition were never so nicely imbodicd. « 

Love and Agbition !—the one the sultana of the 
heart—the other the monarch of the soul! Who has 
not felt their power? The warrior, in his tent, mar- 
shals them to watch upon his dreamy couch. The 
poet, in his garret, awakens them to glide in medita- 
tion’s sparkling stream. The artist, too, feels their 
influence, as he portrays the fresh and beautiful color- 
ings of his rainbow-tinted pencil. What charms, what 
spells, do they not steal from his passionate heart! The 
warrior courts them; but hig sword is forgotten, when 
the hand that wielded it is cold. The poet woos them; 
but his lyre is still, when the hand that touched its 
chords is powerless. But the artist feels their prontpt- 
ings, and is deathless. His productions are seen and 
adored, when his body mingles with the dust, and the 
willow of centuries glooms above its voiceless grave, 


with the by-gone—and Love’ and Ambition are their 
wizard inspirers. ° 

Lucien Andeli—for that was the artist’s name—had 
arisen, and was striding to and fro in his studio. A 
gentle rap was heard at the outer door, which awoke 
the servant dozing there. ee, 

“Ts Lucien Andeli at home?” inquired a soft voice. 
The servant stepped into the room, and informed his 
master that a flower girl, who had called twice during 
his absence, wished to see him. 

The flower girl entered. By the dim light of a lamp, 
she seemed about the middle height, fair and graceful. 
Her.dress was slight and loose—thrown carelessly over 
& most enchanting form. Her skin was white and 
transparent, and her eyes blue and languishing. 

“Well, my pretty girl, what do you want?” inquired 
the artist. 

She held up a bunch of flowers, 

_ “Ah, you wish to sell me flowers. There is a bunch 
in which is a rose scarce budded—so like my Meta. 1 
will take that.” 

The girl shuddered at the mention of that name, and 
replied— 

“But do you love none other than Meta? Rumor 
speaks of others—Lady Julia Rivers—” 

.““Oh, my patroness—an artful coquet—a beautiful 
creature—but without soul.” 


The man entered here with lights, and again dissap- 
peared, 


7 Lucien,” whispered the girl, in a low and tremulous 
Voice, . 


“Julia, by the mass!” exclaimed Andeli, as he 
Started to his feet, é 


“Lucien, do you now deem me a coquet ?” said she, 


sweetly in his face. That smile! it was almost irre- 
sistible. - 


“Julia Rivers, why have you taken this imprudent 


step ?” asked Andeli, in unconcealed anger. 


“For your love, Lucien.” 

“Pshaw! for my love !” echoed he, notat all calmed 
by the confession. 

“Ah! you little know the struggles I have under- 
gone in restraining such feelmgs,” exclaimed she, as 
the tears stole down her cheeks—that surest weapon of 
woman—‘ TI have striven to banish you from my heart, 
but the impression is indelible. In my very dreams 
your name has been upon my lips, and your goodness 
always before me. Lucien, I love you!” 

“ Angelic creature, I preter making love to yout” 
said he; “go home, and when I visit you, receive me 
with your brightest smiles.” 

“But, Meta—’* 

“Mention not that name, Lady Rivers,” interrupted 
Andeli, indignantly—“she is too pure to be thought 
of by you—ané& her very name, hallowed as it is by 
sweetest remembrances, must not—shall not be spoken 
by you.” a 

“You terrify me. What is Meta to you, more 
than——” * ‘@ 

“Charles, get my carriage, and see Lady Rivers 
home,” again interrupted her words, as the speaker 
hurried from her into an adjoining room, Presently 
he heard the carriage drive to the house-—-the door 
opened—a foot was on the step—the door closed—and 
away it flew. 

Lucien Andeli was one of those characters. very sel- 
dom to be met with in the present times. He was a 
dreamer, and it is perhaps better that but few such now 
exist. With him every thing was\ bright, and fresh, 
and joyous. Earth, with its. chilling and blighting 
cares, was to him an unweeded paradise ; for he had 
passed through the flowery portals, and dwelt in the 
land of dreams. A shadow had not dimmed the sun- 
shine--a falsehood had not plucked the rose-plume. 
The heart—the spicit— . 

‘*¢ Ever in motion--that plays 
Like the lightning in autumn’s shadowy days,” 
he possessed, and with them moved calmly and sweetly 
along, extracting from every object that met his atten- 
tion a new freshness and gaiety. He lived in the 
golden—we in the iron age. He had not left, as it 
were, the bright and glowing heavens for the obscure 
and shadowy earth. No! He lived in the enchanting 
moonlight of the by-gone—when poetry wag a .wan- 
derer from the heart—when music was sweeter than 
the song of stars. No wonder that, in the glaring day- 
light of the present, such as him have no abiding 
place. I would as soon think of beholding the bright- 
qumed bird of paradise wandering along the dreary 
desert, or the rosy star of twilight sheddiirg its beam 


| at mid-day upon the blessed earth ! } 


Yet with all those qualities, which had rendered 
him unfit to mingle with men—with all of his high and 
ennobling aspirations—Andeli was linked with a band 
of low and sordid adventurers. Revenge is not choice 
in its means; so that the goal is achieved, we scan not 
the way through which we passed to gain it. Love 





as she arose, and twining her arms around him, smiled 


itself, with all of its strong and high-toned impulses, 
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is not stronger than the deep, unchanging, irresistible 
current of revenge. 

That fair young artist had suffered feelings to enter 
his breast, that would taint the heart, as does poison, 
the most sparkling stream. And now that I think of 
it, were I a blood-thirsty monarch upon his throne, in- 
. stead of a pale, sickly student, with tintless cheeks 
and streaming eyes, 1 would just as quickly unfurl the 
“‘star-spangled banner of the free,” or let the shout of 
freemen drown the groans of abject slaves, as permit 
an artist to mingle with my coartiers. It may be a 
queer notion, but I have always thought there’s some- 
thing in the profession, in the impulses that it draws 
forth, in the dreams that it weaves around the mind, 
in the revelations that it throws about the heart, that 
renders it averse to slavery. Is it but.a dream that 
haunts my couch ?—is it but a shadow that has risen 
in the silence of my chamber? Nod The tyrant may 
forge the chain, but the artist wears it not, until the 
high imaginings have departed from the mind’s sanc- 
tuary, or the stamp of thought and soul is stolen from 
its inward altar. 

It was Andeli who rescued Francis Armine. Not, 
as may be supposed by accident; but to screen the 
conspirators, whose pregeedings hereaftér, as far as 
concerns this narrative, shall be developed. In the 


have been fearfully avenged. I may die—the same 
mystic and unwavering light may whiten upon my 
stiffened bones—but, thank heaven, they will not know 
of the grief that gnawed at my heart, and bid me con- 
centrate all my thoughts of love, and hope, and ambi- 
tion—in revenge.” 

He paused in the train of his reflections.. It was a 
fit hour for man’s communion wiih his own heart, and 
long and calmly did that young artist do so. He 
scanned the past and the present, and ashe did so, stern. 
ly; but without a pang, did he Jook forward to that one 
dread but fixedaim. If he faltered a moment, the bloody 
form of his brother would appear before him and urge him 
on to a deed which would sweep the murderers from 
the ground which they cumbered, and“reinstate France 
in her former glories—though it would bathe her vine- 
yards with blood, and stamp his name as a butcher of 
war, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Hempskirke. It was the fellow, sure. 
Wolfort. What are you, sirrah? 
“y ® eo Beggar’s Bush. 


I call upon thee, and compel 


Thyself to be thy proper hell! Byron. 


Shecame! 
A lovely being, scarcely formed or moulded— 
A rose with all its sweetest leaves yet folded. « 


eR ee 
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popular tumult, he had turned the tide to suit their pur- 
poses, without themselves being known or suspected, : 
as schemers against the state. The seeds of a mighty 
revolution had been scattered abroad by invisible hands, 
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and Paris had witnessed, without knowing it, the rise 
of the curtain, which, ere it fell, might usher in one of 
the most fearful tragedies ever enacted upon the arena 
of scathed and bloody Europe—and that too, in a 
country where the footsteps of war had scarcely been 
erased, and where the tracery of blood had scarcely 
been dried—in France—gloomy, crushed, yet illus- 
trious France! . 

Andeli had left his studio—had wended through the 
streets of Paris, and from where he walked, they could 
scarce be seen in the perspective. _ All around him was 
becoming more and more silent and dull, and as*he 
moved aiong, the clocks of the city struck twelve, which 
could scarce be heard through the heavy air. The 
stars were still standing on high, like sentinels of Time, 
and the moon was still pouring its light upon the earth. 
Andeli gazed upon the heavens, and these were his 
thoughts—-these were the memories that the hour and 
the place drew forth: ° 

“Blessings on his memory. Never did the moon 
smile sosbrightly as on that remembered night. Three 
summers have passed since then, yet how well I re- 

member that deed. At my father’s door we sat—a 
" shriek called our attention, and even as I turned, a mi- 
nion of the tyrant plunged his poniard to my brother’s 
heart, and disappearing, left that brother’s form almost 
nailed to the green. turf on which he lay—the blood 
oozing out like so much water, and the young and 
beautiful countenance locked in the stern pang of 
death. Wildly, madly, did I ery for justice—but I was 
scoffed and derided; and the voice of revenge that I 
then vowed, ascended through the silence of nature, 
and was recorded on the leger book of heavep. My 
lost but unforgotten brother, have I not kept the vow— 
for ere that moon smiles its last rays again, you will 





turies before that time, the wanderer had passed through 
the wilderness from which it had sprung. The Seine 
was calm and serene, as the stars glittered along its 
motionless waters ; and with outstretched arms, in its 
unbroken sleep, seemed sheltering the vessels that lay 
on its bosom. Along the shores could not even be seen 
the torch of the fisherman, that was wont to flash upon 
the tideless stream, through the dun obscurity and 
gloom of night’s solemn noon. No sound came through 
the immoving air from the city. Its very heart seemed 
to have ceased its vibrations. But a short time had 
passed since it beat with care, and toil, and crime; it 
was now still—but the dark thoughts, the low appetites, 
the brutal lusts, the fierce passions, yet dwelt there, to 
awaken again, refreshed and invigorated. Paris lay, 
like a mighty giant, whose iron limbs, and strong 
hands, and hardened nerves, no force could tame and no 
power withstand; but who, at the voice of nature, 
sank quietly down to rest, and arose again to curb, or 
crush, or overthrow. 
The young artist whom we have thus far followed, — 
had paused, and with feelings 
‘* Heavy as frost and deep almost as life,” 


he gazed upon the distant city, so lately the scene of 
strife,and now so silent ; thoughts of the past and the 
future were flitting by him; and strange to say, that 
with his future, even then he linked the fortunes of him, 
the mysteries of whose life form the principal feature of 
this narrative. Stranger still, that unknown as was 
Francis Armine to him, the very thought of him should 
be accompanied with a dread and a warning. Are we 
not the ministers of our own fate? Is it then strange, 
that although the vista of the future is untrod, its 


shadows should rést upon the present? No, it is not. 
» 
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That same power which permits us not to throw back 
the veil, sends to us dreams and omens to warn us of 
the mysteries which it conceals. We are prophets, yet 
of what avail is our knowledge. We approach the 
precipice, yet shun it not; or shunning it, still work 
out the destiny written for us, in unalterable characters 
on the book of fate. 

We seek not to penetrate into secret thoughts; suf- 
fice it that actions show their import. We seek not to 
trace the lightning from its cloud-built home, but to 
show its dread effects. In its blasting and devastating 
path, we can behold enough of its power, without seek- 
ing the unattainable, or grasping higher than the limited 
faculties of earth-chained mind will permit. Sacred 
be the secrets of the soul! We pass from them to the 
thoughts which find words to speak their meaning, as 
passes a traveller, who has lingered a moment in the 
dark valley, to the unshadowed earth. 

“Tt was a well timed blow,” said Andeli, as with an 
effort he again adverted to the events of that evening. 
“It was a well timed blow, and it must be quickly fol- 
lowed—for ere the conspiracy is known, my revenge 
must be consummated. The hurricane has yet to come; 


a few drops have fallen from the overcharged cloud, |. 


heralds alone of the coming storm—and when it comes 
in its wrath, wo—wo, to them on whom it falls!” 

Forgetful of all but the feelings which had for years 
mastered every hope and aspiration of his younger days, 
he was recommencing his walk, without observing that 
to his incoherent exclamations he had a listener. On 
looking up, he beheld a dark form towering above him. 
The intruder is known to our readers, and a few of the 
neighboring peasantry, as the hermit of the cave, and 
had been standing near his retreat when he heard the 
words of Andeli. He had scarcely caught his attention, 
before he leaped from the rock on which he stood, and 
stood before the artist. His dark featured face, his 
long and matted beard, his gray and uncombed hair, 
and his dirty and ragged dress, together with his bold 
swaggering manner, rendered him an object of disgust. 

“Who dares intrude thus upon my walk?” inquired 
Andeli, in a menacing tone, as he drew back at the ap- 
proach of the hermit, who, leaning over the artist, whis- 
pered in his ear— 

“ Andeli, hast thou forgotten Montanvers?” 

The young man started. The blood left his cheek, 
and the cold perspiration stood on his forehead. It 
could not be, He looked again, and almost shuddered 
beneath the ardent gaze that met his own. Those few 
words had rolled back the veil of past. years, and 
brought to his memory one whom he had met but once 
since his boyhood. Again stood before him the once 
gifted and brilliant Montanvers—now, as his appear- 
ance indicated, the shunned and pitied, if not abhorred 
outcast, ‘ 

“Ha! I see you remember me,” enslained he, not 
withdrawing his fixed gaze. “f 

“TI ‘do, although you have altered vii ” replied 
Andeli. 

“Yes, time has passed over me rather roughly since 
we met last. The world and myself, Andeli, have 
wrangled much. But I am wearied now, and would ask 
a favor at your hands,” said he, as he scanned, with an 
inquiring look, the features of his companion. He 
could read nothing there, for they were cold ‘and stern, 





though not pitiless. With a firm eomposure, Andeli 
motioned to him to proceed. 

“Lucien Andgli, I wish to go and shake hands with 
the world again. Nay, start not, nor deem it strange. 
They who have stepped between me and happi- 
ness—who have changed the current of my being— 
who would have trampled upon me, whey I fell to their 


‘own level—must again receive me. I have shrank from 


their intercourse for years, and now I wish again to 
mingle with them. The name of Montanvers must 
not be forgotten—it must again be on.the lipswf men, 
who feel and dread its influence. It must again be 
sighed by the soft voices of your women. I havea fit 
resting place in yon cave—the earth my bed—the rock 
my pillow; yet neither so pleasant as the downy couch. 
My clothes are worn and ragged, and food I have not 
tasted for two days. I see you understand my wishes, 
and will meet them ?” 

* Montanvers, do you remember how and why we 
last parted?” asked Andeli, after listening with a,feel- 
ing of contempt to his remarks. 

“Let that be forgotten with the past. You have 
money and friends, and must reinstate me in the world.” 
“ Must!” echoed Andeli. : 

“ Ay;must!” returned he. “If our former friendship 
will not influence you, know that I have that which 
will. You are in my power. Your schemes are open 
to me. Have I in vain attended your secret meetings, 
and heard your pleading and your advice? Have I in 
vain listened but now to your words, spoken, as you 
thought, to the winds? No! notin vain. One word, 
if I but speak, it consigns you and your friends to a 
disgraced and miserable grave. Andeli, are we or are 
we not friends?” Sternly did he rivet his eye upon the 
face of the young artist, to inquire, before words could 
speak it, the reception of his inquiry. They were 
calm and open, and now his gaze was returned as 
boldly and sternly as it was given, 

“We are not,” replied he, in a clear and fearless 
voice. 

“ Beware of my enmity.” 

- ‘Beware rather of mine,” returned Andeli, “and 
know that for the cause in which I am pledged, 1 fear 
not the interruption of one so foul as the murderer of 
Maria Serle.” 

Andeli thought rightly, that the memory of that deed 
would move his enemy from his purpose. It touched a 
chord long dormant, and thrilled upon every fibre of his 
frame. He attempted to smother the feeling, which 
only rendered it more intense. Conscience could not be 
stilled. It was like a stream whose waters have been 
stopped in their course, and which, on finding an outlet, 
rush impetuously forth, with a loud voice and a mighty 
leap. The cheek was paled—the hands were clenched, 
until the blood almost’ started from the thin, bony fin- 
gers—large, heavy drops of sweat hung about his fore- 
head ; and his eyes, now brightened and now darkened, 
as with partial insanity. The earth seemed to move 
from beneath him ; he was one moment kneeling, as if at 
confession, and in the next he seemed to tread on air. 

“ Spirit of the lost! you yet hover around me,” raved 
he. “From the early grave you rise to crush me. 
Your curse is yet with me. You wander forever on 
the wings of the-air. Your flight is in the calm and in 
the whirlwind, and the trees bend swiftly to your foot- 
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steps, and the winds echo to the music of your voice. 
Beautiful one! you are with me, through the gloomy 
night, and amid the sunshine of mid-day. You are 
there—there--there. Hush! lest I fright you. I see 
you as once [ saw you—but even now you change, and 
your own blood streams over that beautiful face, and 
around those-exquisite limbs, Ha! who did that deed ? 


You smile. It was these hands. Ha! ha! ha!” and. 


with that strange and unearthly laugh he stretched 
forth his hands, as if grasping at something in the air, 
and fell*to the earth. 

Andeli saw him fall into that deathlike swoon,*and 
turning, swiftly moved along. -He had not walked far, 
ere he approached a smal] and neat white cottage, 
around whose door and windows clustered the vine and 
the honeysuckle, flinging at once a shade and a fra- 
grance about the spot. A fit haunt was this for love 
and beauty! An angel, as it wheeled its course above 
the earth, might well start at meeting a place sé beau- 
tifukin this dark world, and watch and protect its gen- 
tle inmates ere it again departs to the far off heavens. 
Before the cottage lay wide and boundless plains, that 
stretched"to the shores of the Seine, and in its rear was 
the dark and still forest, and the tall mounteins, whose 
peaks were lost in the blue of the sky—whilst closely 
around it, swept a bright and sparkling stream, now 
prattling with the pebbles, now playing with the reeds, 
and now dancing over its green margin, like a wild 
school-girl, singing gaily, as she romps along with a 
light heart and bright smile. 

The young artist stopped, and gazed at the window ; 
but it was not the beauteous flowers that clustered there, 
that caught his eye—it was not the slender twig or the 
green vine, bathed as they were in the moon’s mystic 
light, that arrested and rivetted that eye to the spot. 
It was something fairer and brighter. It was a face 
lovely in charms—a form rounded into beauty by the 
goddess of love. Another moment, and his form no 
longer threw its shadow upon the grass—it was at her 
feet. 

“Meta! my love, my life, I am with thee!” he 
whispered, as he arose, and twining his arm around her 
small waist, pressed her beating heart, that swelled be- 
neath its snowy bosom, to his own. 

She was very beautiful—that gentle young girl. Her 
cherubic features, her slight form, seemed too lovely for 
earth. Her face was delicate and fair—of a beauty, 
rather the promise of what will be, than that which is. 
Her features were gentle, and regular, and open. Her 
forehead was like a sheet of pure snow, drifted with 
dark and wavy locks of hair—and her cheek like a 
calm water, with here and there a flushed rose peeping 
forth ; but in repose, the faintest dye betwixt the lily 
and the rose could not equal it. Her lips were of the 
clearest and softest vermilion; and when parted, dis- 
played two rows of teeth whiter than virgin pearl— 
and then her eyes, so soft, and yet so bright.” Her 
dress was rich, but plain ; showing that exquisite form 
in its natural and most beautiful shape. She gazed 
upon her lover—for such was he to her; but her heart 
was too full for words, She gazed in silent and speech- 
less eloquence. Not the eloquence of the lip, for that 
can coin itself to honied words in times of darkest 


doubt—but the eloquence of the soul, when every look 
and action imbodies truth. 





A 


And he drew her closer to him—their lips clung into 
a long’and passionate kiss ; her transparent cheek rest. 
ed on his shoulder--and her bosom glowed in move. 
ments with.his own. Softly to their ears was borne the 
voice of the prattling stream—the low musical tone of 
the gushing fountain—-the sweet hum of myriads of in- 
sects—the bland whisper of the wandering wind, and 
the clear cry of the night-bird, as it wheeled its course 
in the perfumed air, over streams, and cots, and vine- 
yards. It wasas though nature welcomed the meeting, 
and sent up her voice from the silent forests and tide. 
less streams for hér young and delitate children, 

Thus, on the shores of the golden Seine, sat the 
lovers—alas! they were not wedded! She sought 
not, desired not the rank from which she had fallen— 
the name which she had forfeited. Around him clus. 
tered the brightening dream—alas! that it was buta 
dream !—of a fresh, first love.* Poor child! she knew 


‘not the sin—heard not of the shame of such a passion, 


And he—by the world’s law deemed the guiltier—in the 
opening of manhood, in his wanderings, had met her, 
and forgotten home, and kindred, and ambition, in the 
breath of a passionate and a guilty love. 

_ The moon beamed brightly upon the earth, and the 
eternal stars looked down from their deep blue cham- 
bers; and they were clasped in quietness and sleep, 
and tranquil was the slumber, and profound was that 
sleep. They were alone upon the earth, and from its 
distant home, love, like an angel, descended upon the 
wings of night to their quiet couch. * 





SONNET. 
TO THE MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA. 


Majestic flower! how purely beautiful 
Thou art, as rising from thy bower of green, 
Those dark and glossy leaves, so rich and full, 
Thou standest like a high-born forest queen, 
Among her maidens, clustering round so fair ! 
I love to watch thy sculptured form unfolding, 
And look into thy depths to image there 
A fairy cavern ; and while thus beholding, 
And while the breeze sweeps o’er thee, matchless flower, 
I breathe the perfume, delicate and strong, 
That comes like incense from thy petal’d bower, 
My fancy roams the southern woods along, 
Beneath that glorious tree, where deep among 
The unsunn’d leaves thy large white flower-cups 
sprung. 
Washington City, July, 1933. C. P. C. 





ON DREAMING THAT I HEARD A LADY 
ENGAGED IN PRAYER. 


Methinks I hear her breathe in prayer 
A heaven-taught, pure, and holy strain : 
I would my name were mentioned there— 
So pure a heart asks not in vain. 
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TO A BEAUTI FUL CREEK BOY, 
THE EVENING BEFORE HIS EMIGRATION. 


BY HENRY THOMPSON. 


Lone child of the forest, thou art now on the sward, 
Where silently sleepeth its legitimate lord ; 
Thou art roaming thy last, e’er the tumulose earth ; 
Over the graves of thy people—in the land of thy birth. 
But alas! little Creek, o’er the turf of thy dead, 
The foot of the stranger will intrusively tread, 
When thou art an exile, far away from the foes, 
Who have pilfered the earth where thy people repose. 
Yet in majesty roam, for ’tis here thou wast born, 
Although Es-ta-hat-ke* looks on thee with scorn ; 
And gaze, Indian boy, on the blossoming rose, 
For thine eyes look their last where thy people repose. 


The eagle screams o’er thee, for her eaglets have flown; 
Her dark eye is on thee—bright, bright as thine own— 
But the bow, little Creek, is unbent in thy hand, 

Never more to be strung in this paradise land. 

Thy arrows are wasted, shot away to the night— 

The proud bird above thee, thou can’st not affright ; 
And thine eye cannot weep! ’tis a stranger to tears ; 
Revenge is not of thee—for few are thy years ; 

Yet the blood of the Creek, flowing warmly and wild, 
Gushes still in thy veins, aboriginal child! 

And gaze while thou may’st on the blpssoming rose, 
For thine eyes look their last where thy people repose. 





WASHINGTON, 
AND THE PATRIOT ARMY. 


The pleasure I took in the perusal of the sketch of the 
life of the late eminent judge and patriot, Jeremiah T. 
Chase, contained in the June No. of the Messenger, has 
been mingled with pain, at finding therein an ingi- 
dental assertion, which, if true, i$ alike to be regarded 
as a stain upon the character of our great progenitors, 
and a reproach to the high and holy cause in which 
they so devotedly engaged. 

To gepresent, in the most enviable light, the charac- 
ters of the great and good, is a feeling spontaneous in 
every noble mind; but it is no unfrequent error, in 
striving to exalt the most worthy, to disparage subordi- 
nate merit, without whose aid even the highest indivi- 
dual powers and faculties had availed but little. 

The halo of glory which surrounded the head of the 
father of his country, when he resigned the warrant of 
his command into the hands of that august assembly 
from whom he had received it, is sure]y not increased in 
splendor or extent, by the announcement that “ the 
army, which he had just left at Newburgh,” was “ready 
to clothe him withthe imperial purple,” and that “disdain- 
ing the proudest trophies of ambition, he comes before Con- 
Eres, and begs them to receive the insignia of hie authority.” 
And as one who, in common with every American, has 
a share in the heritage of glory which has descended from 
the patriots of the revolution, I deny that that army 


were ready to clothe any man with the imperial purple. 
I repudiate the idea that such was for a moment their 
intention ; or that their power, had such been their 
design, was equal to accomplish it; and I hold both to 
be derogatory to the high character of a patriotic ances- 
try, and a reflection upon the cause their valor won. 
It is a misconceived attempt to heap honor upon the 
illustrious Washington, by an undesigned detraction 
from the well-earned glory of his associates. The 
measure of his fame is alregdy full. He needs no accu- 
mulated honor at the expense of his companions in 
arms.. In “ the deeds of high emprise,” which by him 
directed they achieved, in the defence of the liberties 
ahd support of the rights of a common country, there 
is glory enough for all. Whatever may be our idea of 
the well deserved honor And confidence in which Wash- 
ington was held by the army he had so often led to 
successful battle, we must not forget the cause for 
which they fought,—that all else was secondary to the 
one great object,—the protection of their country from 
invasion, and the establishment of liberty. Let us 
remember that that army were no mercenary soldiery— 
but a patriot band who warred for freedom and inde- 
pendence. And is it to be supposed that these men, at 
the very moment when the object of all their hopes 
and all their labors was accomplished, were ready to 
become the willing ‘subjects of an imperial sway—to 
surrender the very liberty they had achieved as the 
price of its acquisition ? 

But let the documents of the day evidence the objects 
soughtio be accomplished in the grand enterprise of 
the revolution, the light in which it was regarded, the 
spirit in which it was undertaken. Look at the com- 
mission which Washington held. ‘‘ We, reposing espe- 
cial confidence in your patriotism, conduct and fidelity, 
do, by these presents, constitute and appoint you to 
be General and-Commander-in-Chief of the army of 
the United Colonies, &c. for the defence of American 
liberty, and for repelling every hostile invasion thereof.” 
This was the power, these the purposes of its grant, 
held under the regulations and directions of Congress, 
and revocable at its will. And the instructions which 
accompanied its bestowal, like the injunction to the Ro- 
man consulate, made it his “especial care, in discharge 
of the great trust committed” to him, “ that the liberties 
of America receive no detriment.” 

Look at the great charter of our liberties; read the 
detail of enormities perpetrated upon an unoffending 
people by Britain’s king. “ He has affected to render 
the military independent of, and superior to the civil power.” 
Here was one grievance sought to be gotten rid of— 
one outrage which was no longer calmly to be endured. 
But did the army indeed forget the causes for which 
they took up arms, or were those alleged but pretence? 
Can it be, that at the very moment they had wrested 
their country from an ‘arbitrary rule, and saved harm- 
less from military subjugation the civil power, they, of 
themselves, had it in contemplation to be recreant to all 
their plighted vows, and place the man of their choice 
far above the hold or influence of the proper authority— 
to create an imperial dynasty upon the ruins of a regal 
crown? 

The revolution was accomplished, For eight long 
years our forefathers had nobly defended “ American 





* The Creek term for ** white man.” 


Liberty,” and had successfully “ repelled every hostile 
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- jnvasion thereof.” The cessation of hostilities is an- 


nounced to the army by the Commander-in-Chief: 
“The glorious task for which we flew to arms being 
accomplished—the liberties of our country being fully 
acknowledged, and firmly secured, by the smiles of 
heaven on the purity of our cause, and the honest 
exertions of a feeble people determined to be free, 
against a powerful nation disposed to oppress them ; 
and the character of those, who, having persevered 
through every extremity of hardship, suffering and 
danger, being immortalized by the illustrious appella- 
tion of the patriot army, nothing now remains but for 
the actors of this mighty scene to preserve a perfect, 
unvarying consistency of character, through the very 
last act, to close the drama with applause, and to retire 
from the military theatre with the same approbation of 
angels and men which has crowned all their former 
victories.” : 

And was indeed the acknowledgment and security 
of our country’s liberties the true purpose for which 
resort was had to arms; or was this but a sham, to 
plant upon their ruins the sceptre of imperial power? 
Did the aetors in that mighty scene indeed deserve the 
countenancé and support of heaven for honest exertions 


. in a cause of purity, or was the lust of power and do- 


minion their actual motive of action? Are they to be 
immortalized for theirfidelity and patriotism ; or should 
they be execrated and condemned as ready violators 
of their word and honor—as men prepared, in face of 
all engagements to the contrary, to make an unwar- 
ranted attempt at the exercise of arbitrary poWer? 
Observe the terms in which the resignation itself is 
couched—weigh the expressions. which Washington 
there makes of his sense of the assistance he received 
from his countrymen throughout the contest, and the 
spirit which he considered to animate the army. “ The 
great events upon which my resignation depended, 
having at length taken place,” &c.—‘ Happy in the 
confirmation of our independence and sovereignty,” &c. 
“The assistance I have received from my countrymen, 
increases with every review of the momentous contest.” 
Does he insinuate, here or elsewhere, that that army 
regarded him in any other light than as their comman- 
der, or for any other purpose than the establishment of 
liberty and the defence of right? No, no—and could 
he now respond to us from his hallowed tomb, he would 
indignantly repel such a suggestion, as an imputation 
upon the fair fame of his fellow patriots. And the 


* feeling which filled the breast of his great ally, the im- 


mortal La Fayette, when a similar assertion to that 
which I here condemn was made in his presence, in an 
address delivered in honor of his visit to the place 
where the last great act of the revolution was perform- 
ed, and upon the very spot where it was consummated, 
affords full and conclusive proof in what view he him- 
self would regard it. In reply*to that address, he took 
occasion to assert his belief that such an idea was never 
indulged for a single moment; while he denied the 
possibility, if it had been, of its successful execution. 
He regarded the assertion as an undeserved disparage- 
ment of his companions in arms, incapable of reflecting 
the intended honor upon Washington, while it in fact 
sullied the fame of the whole army of the revolution. 

THE OLD MARYLAND LINE. 


Anhapolis, July, 1838, 





et 
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SHE WAS NOT THERE 


I sat, where often I Rad known, 
In other days, her kindly care ; 
Her smiles no longer on me shone: 
She was not there! 


Her heart is still, her cheek is cold; 
That heart sowarm, that cheek so fair ! 
Unseen that form of fairest mould : 
She was not there! 


No more her silver voice I heard 
Breathe sounds of sweetness to the air, 
In every soft and gentle word: 
She was not there! 


I missed those eyes that once could shed 

The light of joy on hearts that wear 
Her image yet. That light hath fled: 
. She was not there! 


I heard the sohgs she loved. Tome 
This seemed too much for grief to bear : 
They made me feel, those sounds of glee, 
She was not there! 


No more her step, the free, the light, 
Nor hers the laugh, that met my ear; 
On that whole scene had fallen a blight: 

She was not there! 


How dark are sceves, when thse are not 
Who hallowed them—the good the fair ! 
How shadowed seem’d that well-known spot : 

She was not there! 


But few remember long the dead; 
No sorrow can the worldly share ; 
Yet some can ne’er forget, tho’ fled, 
She once was there! 


August, 1638. E. A &. 





SONNET. 
* TO THE HONEYSUCKLE. 


Sweet household flower! whose clambering vinesfestoon . 
The little porch before my cottage door ; 
How dear to me when daylight’s toils are o’er, 

By the broad shining of the summer moon, 

To feel thy fragrance on the breath of June 
Afloat—or when the rosy twilight falls, 
Ere the‘first night-bird to his fellow calls, 

Ere the first star is out, and the low tune 
Of nature pauses, and the humming-birds 

Come wooing thee with swift and silent kisses, 

Ere hovering through the garden’s wildernesses, 
Emblem of that calm love that needs no words ; 

Let me, like thee, sweet, silent clinging vine, 

Clasp my own home awhile, ere stranger homes be’ 

mine. 

Washington City, June, 1838. C. P. C. 








1c} A review of “Burton, or the Sieges; a Ro- 
mance—by J. H. Ingraham, Esq., author of ‘South 
West,’ ‘ Lafitte, &c.” received too late for this No. of 
the Messenger, will appear in the next. 

#C}> Correction.—On page 435, July No. of the 
Messenger, in the article “ Memory, Fancy and Love, 
twenty-fourth line from the bottom, for ‘So prudent 
their nusery,” &c. read “so prudent their NURSING. 
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EDGEHILL SCHOOL. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


Tas institution has now been nine years in successful operation, during which time it has received the 
approbation and patronage of Mr. Cray, Mr. Souraarp, Mr. Bropiz, and many other most distinguished 
gentlemen, who have selected it as a place for the education of their sons. It is believed, from its plan, to 
combine the essential advantages of private and public education, and to afford an opportunity of no ordinary 
character to those desirous of giving their sons a thorough education. a 

The system of instruction pursued in this Seminary claims no affinity to the so called easy methods which 
propose to“remove all labour and drudgery from the acquisition of knowledge. The subscriber cannot 
promise any truly valuable mental acquisition, which is not the result of a slow, patient, pains-taking process 
on the part of the pupil himself. What he does promise, is, by every means in his power, to stimulate the 
pupil to this invigorating process. His object is to lay deep and broad the foundation of a good education 
—not to make mere learned boys, but to subject boys to a discipline by which they may become learned 
and able men. While therefore the studies pursued, and the time devoted to each, vary somewhat according 
to the destination of the pupils for commercial or professional life, it is his constant aim, to make the instruc- 
tions in each department of the most rigid and thorough-going kind. Boys studying Greek and Latin are 
constantly exercised in making double translations from the English into these languages, and the reverse,” 
and as soon as sufficiently advanced, are required to compose in these languages, and to write Latin 
and Greek verses after the manner of the celebrated English and European schools. Boys who are intended 
for commercial life, and whose parents on this account do not wish them instructed in the Ancient Languages, 
are trained to accuracy and promptness in the practical applications of mathematics, and receive more ample 
opportunities for a practical acquaintance with the Modern Languages. The French is studied with a view 
to its being a spoken, and not a written language merely; and to this end it is the only medium of commu- 
nication allowed at table, as well as at the recitations in that department, and the more advanced classes are 
required to employ this language in reciting in other departments. 

The school consists entirely of boarders, no day scholars being received. The teachers and pupils live 
with the principal, eating at the same table, sleeping under the same roof, and constituting in all 
one family. The discipline is entirely of the parental kind. Religious instruction is sedulously attended 
to, chiefly from the Scriptures themselves, and without insisting upon the peculiarities of any one sect. The 
grounds are ample, afiording abundant opportunity for healthful sports in the open air, as well as for the exer- 
cise of ingenuity and taste in gardening and various mechanical arts to those who are disposed to amuse 
themselves in this manner. No boy is allowed to leave the premises except by permission of the principal, 
and then usually in company with a teacher. The strictest attention is paid to keeping the dormitories 
well ventilated, dry, and clean. ‘The teachers sleep in the dormitories with the boys, and the latter are 
not permitted to speak, nor to hold any communication with each other, from the time of entering the dor- 
mitory till that of leaving it- Opportunities for vice are entirely excluded, the school being situated without 
the town, and apart from all other buildings, and the boys being never without the presence and supervision 
of the principal or one of his assistants. Pocket money is distributed weekly by the principal, the amount 

depending upon the conduct of the pupil during the week, though never exceeding twenty-five cents. It is 
not desirable nor customary to receive boys over twelve years of age. Those eight or nine years old are preferred. 
The school year is divided into two sessions and two vacations, the winter session commencing the first day of 
November, and the summer session the first day of May, and the vacations being the months of April and October. 

The studies embraced in the plan of this Seminary are the Greek, Latin, French and Spanish Lan- 
guages; Greek and Roman Antiquities; Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, and Surveying ; Spelling, Reading, 
English Grammar, English Composition and Elocution ; Geography, Ancient and Modern ; History, Ancient 
and Modern ; Evidences of Christianity ; Penmanship, Book-keeping, Sacred Music, the use of the Globes, 
and the Elements of Astronomy and Natural History. 

The charge for each pupil is three hundred dollars per annum, payable semi-annually in advance. This 
sum is in full for all the tuition, of whatever character, which the plan of the school embraces; for boarding, 
lodging, washing, mending, fuel, light, including also the use of bedding, books, stationary, maps, globes, 
libraries, and other privileges. The parent or guardian will have no extra charges, except for monies ad- 
vanced or articles of clothing procured at his direction ty the principal, for board in the vacations, or for 
medical attendance, if at any time it should become necessary. 


JOHN S. HART, Principal. 


REFERENCES. 

The following persons are referred to, all of whom have had sons or wards in the school. Kentucky, Hon. 
Henry Clay: New Jersey, Hon. Samuel L. Southard: Pennsylvania, Nicholas Biddle, Esq.: Florida, 
Gen. Clinch: Delaware, Hon. J.J. Milligan: Chambersburg, Pa., Hon. George Chambers: Princeton, N. J., 
Rev, Drs. Miller and Hodge, Louis P. Smith, Esq., and Mrs. Gibson: Athens, Geo., Henry Jackson, LL.D. : 
Lexington, Geo., Joseph H. Lumpkin, Esq.: Natchez, Miss., Dr. William Dunbar, H. W. Huntington, and 
William B. Howell, Esqs.: New Orleans, La., James J, Hanna, John Martin, E. A. Rhodes, and Martin 
Duralde, Esqs.: Donaldsonville, La., Henry M’Call, Esq.: Alexandria, La., Dr. B. Ballard: Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Hon. James Hall: Huntsville, Ala., Robert Fearn,-Esq.: Cahawba, Ala., Jesse Beene, Esq.: Mid- 
dleton, N. C., Caleb Spencer, Esq.: Lynchburg, Va., John M. Otey and George Bagby, Esqs.: Washing- 
ton City, Maj. Charles J. Nourse: Baltimore, F. W. Brune, L. W. Stockton, J. O. Hoffman, J. Todhunter, 
David Clendenin, John Campbell, and Joseph Janney, Esqs.: Cooperstown, N. Y., John M. Bowers, 
Esq.: New Bedford, Mass., J. R. Anthony and William Rotch, Esqs.: New York City, Rev. C. Stewart, 
B. H. Downing, S. Tousey, and J. G. Stacey, Esqs.: Philadelphia, Henry Bird, Alexander Henry, 
J. Glentworth, Matthew Arrison, C. Macalester, S. and W. Welsh, Esqs.; Rev. John ;Chambers, Mrs. 
Harriet Colman, and Mrs. Maria Blight: Matanzas, Cuba, Don Antonio Martinez. Reference is also made 
to the Rev. Robert Baird, recently from Paris. 
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“ Epoenriyt Scaoor, Parsceton.—This is among the few good schools of which our country can boast, 
It is in every respect among the very best institutions of its kind, and has, we confidently believe, and not 
without evidence, no superior any where. This is high praise we know, but it is also well deserved, and w 
have one of the most practical proofs of its truth in the fact, that it continues to enjoy, after ex 
ence, the full confidence of some of the most enlightened men in the country. The foundations of the insti. 
tution have been well laid. The plan embraces every thing that properly belongs to early education, and 
there is probably no school where boys are in all respects better or more thoroughly trained. The principal 
has become qualified for the superintendence and government of such a school by long study and experience, 


and his corps of assistants, we understand, have been carefully selected with a view at once to competency 
and permanence.” —WVewark Daily. 


“In the advertising columns of our Weekly paper, will be found the advertisement of the Edgehill School 
at Princeton, N. J. Some of our subscribers are already among the patrons of this institution, and to them 
we are certain nothing need be said in its commendation, for we have frequently heard them express their 
entire satisfaction with the rapid improvement of their sons, and the regular and systematic mode in which 
every thing appertaining to the establishment is conducted. If parents are resolved to send their children to 
the north for the purpose of education, they cannot, we are certain, fix upon a more eligible situation in every 
respect than Princeton. _ With the principal, John S. Hart, A. M. late Professor in the College, we are wel] 
acquainted, and many in this city probably still remember the estimation in which he was held when princi- 
pal of the Natchez Academy. We could revert with pleasure to years we spent in company in the classic 
shades of Old Nassau, (blessed be her memory!) we could dwell on some of the reminiscences of the past, 
with many of which Mr. H. is intimately associated, but this is not the place. Edgehill School was origi- 
nally established by R. B. Patton, who for this purpose relinquished his post as Vice President and Professor 
of Languages in the College of New Jersey, after having visited all the most important distinguished schools 
of the kind in England and on the continent. His object was to found a school for boys, which should stand 
at the head of every thing of the kind in the United States. To this end he spared no labour or expense, 
He brought to bear upon it all the resources of his intellect, and the accumulated learning and experience of 


his life. ‘Thus far the experiment has succeeded beyond his expectation. Under him and his successor, the 
school has been well sustained,”—Vaichez Courier. 


“ We would invite public attention to the advertisement of Mr. Hart of Edgehill School, and the handsome 
notice taken of it by a Philadelphia paper. There is no subject so deeply interesting to parents as that of 
education, and we are sorry to find so much apathy upon the subject in the South. The young men of this 
State are quite promising, and if they will pay proper attention to the culture of their minds must be distin- 
guished in any vocation in life. The mind and education make the man distinguished. You may give for- 
tune, family, and every other external qualification, yet if mind and education be wanted, the man will sink 


into neglect and oblivion. We hope every parent in the State will read the notice of Mr. Hart’s School.”— 
Mobile Morning Chronicle. 


“Eneenttt Scooor—Paincreton.—We have had occasion before to refer to this admirable institution, 
and always with pleasure. It will be seen by the annual advertisement in our columns to-day, that Profes- 
sor Hart, late of the College, has resigned his station in that institution, to devote himself to the work of pri- 
mary instruction in this. Professor Hart enters into the business con amore—not only with eminent, and, 
with the testimony before us, we venture to add, unsurpassed qualifications, but with the zeal and spirit which 
are indispensable to the success of any enterprise, and especially to even tolerable progress in the difficult and 


delicate work of training the human mind. If there is one office in society more important than another, or 
which calls for the exercise of greater skill and virtue, it is this; and society owe deep obligations to those 
well qualified men, who forego the advantages that are to be found only in other, and less arduous, and more 
popular pursuits, to devote themselves to the laborious, self-denying, and unrequited business of rearing up 
for usefulness intelligent and virtuous men and women. That Mr. Hart is already entitled to a rank in this 
class—not numerous as yet—of public benefactors, will be readily conceded after the testimony we subjoin. 
‘ The instruction of the young is, after several years’ experience, the profession of his choice, and will probably 
constitute the business of his life,’ and we entertain not the slightest doubt that he will render Edgehill 


School worthy of ‘the continuance of the distinguished patronage it has hitherto received.’ ”—.Vewark 
Daily. 


“ Eporarit Scuoor Examtnation.—We had occasion some weeks since to call public attention to the 
merits of this celebrated establishment at Princeton, New Jersey, although while doing so, we had, we confess, 
some misgivings as to one point. We are personally partial to classical studies, especially when studied, as 
they ought to be, in a thorough, scholarlike manner. But the particular care given to the cultivation of dead 
languages in this institution, made us fear that they might neglect the living ones, whose study in a country 
new and mercantile like this seems to us of the highest importance. The public examination which took 
place at the close of the last month has decidedly settled our opinion, and convinced us that if at Edgehill 
they give to classical studies an unusual strength and depth, it is not at all at the expense of modern lan- 

. We say, on the contrary, with perfect sincerity, that we have seen there what we had seen no 
where else before, that is to say, from thirty to forty boys questioned in French and answering in the same 
language, with propriety and promptness to numerous questions, and among them the most advanced 
ting into French, libro aperto, different passages of the Hneid. This exercise, the difficulty of which may 
be readily imagined, caused a very pleasant surprise in the audience, and was the proof that in teaching 
French and Spanish at Edgehill, they do not forget that these languages are not studid merely to be read, 
but to be spoken. The whole of the examination in each department did the greatest honour to the school, 
and justified the general opinion which long since numbered this institution amongst the very first of the 
kind in the country.”—V. Y¥. Evening Star. 
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“Tax Enoxuitt Scuoor.—Those who are looking for a seminary for the education of their sons are re- 
ferred to Professor Hart’s advertisement of the Edgehill School, at Princeton, New Jersey. This respectable 
institution has been eight years in existence, and founds its claims to public favour, not on the too common 

ce of having discovered a royal road to knowledge, but upon the diligence bestowed to keep the pupil 
earnestly employed in those patient and laborious processes by which alone knowledge is acquired.” —WV. Y. 
Evening Post. 


Extract From 4 Letrer vatep Parnceton, N.J.—*“So much for the way side ; and now for your request 
of a sketch of Princeton; my dear sir, the thing is ‘ unpossible,’ there are seminaries, and schools, and acade- 
mies, and institutions, for the making and grinding and polishing of sundry youths and maidens, the men- 
tioning of which would fill my sheet, I therefore refer you to ‘the bills of the day.’ There is old Nassau 
‘Orange boven,’ with her reminiscences, and libraries, and five colleges; there is the Theological Seminary, 
which does a large business in the clerical line, furnishing parsons to order, and manfully fighting against sin 
in high places. ‘hen there are sundry good academies and profane seminaries, and in fact all Princeton 
seems busy in the business of education, and the great staple of the town is literature. 

« By way of seeing the scale on which matters are managed, I made interest for a visit to Edgehill, a select 
school, founded by the eminent Professor Patton, now of the New York University, but at present under the 
control and conducted by Mr. John S. Hart, one of the former Professors of Nassau Hall. The principle of 
the school is taking no day scholars, and keeping the boys apart from all other company than themselves and 
their teachers. On this plan the supervision is perfect, and the discipline parental, and more like a family 
than a school. I went into the school and found that although the number of pupils is limited to forty, yet 
no less than (including the principal) six teachers were constantly engaged in the instruction of the pupils, 
giving their whole time to this object, and boarding and rooming with their scholars. No boy is allowed to 
leave the premises, which are some distance from the town, without special leave, and the plays and sports 
are all on the grounds; a visit to the gardens, and rabbit avenues, and poultry yards, &c. of the boys, amused 
me mightily, and accounted for the eagerness of the lads to be at play. I took a peep into the dormitories and 
dining-room, both of which were very neat, and the whole aspect of the place indicated great attention to the 
wants of the pupils. Mr. Hart is said to rank very high as a teacher; and notwithstanding the rate of tui- 
tion, etc., $300 a year, which struck me as rather high, I believe that the number of pupils is generally near 
the limit—thus showing that if you want men of ability to teach, men of wealth must pay ; and I was gratified 
to notice the sons of many of our wealthiest citizens on the roll. In truth, brains are at a discount in our 
country as yet, and I hope to see the time when Jonathan will pay like John Bull.”-—Phil. Com, Herald. 


“Epernttt Scuoot.—Our attention was called to this excellent and flourishing institution a few weeks 
ago by a correspondent of ours, travelling in New Jersey. We have since that time visited it ourselves, and 
can speak from personal knowledge ; and we take the opportunity of its advertisement, which will be found 
in another column, to repeat in substance what we once before said, that for efficient discipline, able instruc- 
tion, the character of its pupils, and the pre-eminent qualifications of its principal, we do not hesitate to re- 
gard it as the very best seminary for boys in the United States. It has, we understand, been in operation 
eight years, and numbers among its patrons Mr. Cray, Mr. Sournanp, Mr. Bropis, Gen. Cuinca, and 
many others of the most distinguished gentlemen in the land. Opportunities for vice seem, by the plan of 
the school to be absolutely excluded; while the intellectual culture is of the most high and sterling character 
—of exactly that character which the country needs. We have been overrun with humbug in education, as 
in every thing else, and we need a return to common sense. Mr. Hart, we are glad to see, eschews the 
whole system of quackery on this subject. The following sentences from his prospectus correspond so 
exactly with our own views of what the business of instruction ought to be, that we quote them entire, and 
intend to make them a text for some extended remarks upon the subject of education.” —Phil. Com. Herald, 


“Epernitt Scuoor.—The attention of parents and guardians will doubtless be attracted to this School, 
respecting which an advertisement will be found in this day’s paper. Without having visited the establish- 
ment ourselves, we feel authorized by information derived from sources well worthy of respect, to state that 
few institutions in our country equal, and certainly none surpass, the seminary of which we speak, in point 
of health, strict and judicious discipline, and thorough education.” — Baltimore American. 


“Epernitt Scnoort.—This is an institution of which the country may boast. If we had more schools 
like this, and fewer colleges, it would be better for all concerned—better for those designed for literary and 
professional life, for they would be able to enter college with preparation of a higher order than has hitherto 
been attainable in this country—better for colleges themselves, for they would be able more effectually to raise 
the standard of scholarship—but most especially would it be for the benefit of those of our merchants who 
wish their sons to enjoy the advantages of a thorough education without subjecting them to the frequently 
dangerous influences of college life. We do not wish to disparage colleges. They are certainly a great 
benefit to the country, and absolutely necessary for those who aspire to eminence in the learned professions. 
But the lad of eighteen, just returned from college, has generally habits and notions that are any thing but a 
qualification for the order and system, the labour and drudgery of the counting house. In this respect the 
school of Mr. Hart promises advantages which render it a privilege for any merchant to secure in it a place 


for his son. We have never seen a plan in execution that combined more perfect system and order in all - 


things, with more entire and uninterrupted enjoyment on the part of the pupils. Mr. Hart’s high standing as 
a scholar, and the eminent names that are found among the patrons of the school, are a sufficient guarantee 
to the character of the instruction imparted.”—V. Y. Express. 


“As this is frequently the season for making arrangements for sending boys to school, we would take oc- 
casion to refer those who are making inquiries on the subject, to the advertisement of the Edgehill School, at 
Princeton, New Jersey. In a secluded, healthy situation, within reach of the many advantages offered by 
- Pe ga lectures of the College, this institution has excellent claims to the attention of the public.”— 

- Z. American. 
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« Epexurtt Scuoot.—We publish to-day the advertisement of the Edgehill Boarding School, at Princeton, 
and nothing more can be required than merely refer to the names of those who recommend that school and 
its respectable principal to the patronage of the public. Princeton College is now as flourishing as it ever 
was, and those who wish their sons prepared for college cannot select a better preparatory school than Edge- 
hilli—nor a place more beautifully situated or more healthy than Princeton. When the rail road is completed, 
we shall be able to reach Princeton from this city in less than three hours.”"——V. ¥. Evening Star. 


“ Among the best establishments in our country for the acquisition of knowledge preparatory to a collegiate 
course, may be esteemed Edgehill, near Princeton, New Jersey. The school is well situated on the score of 
health, and is under the direction of a gentleman whose standing for learning and moral worth ranks deserv. 
edly high. The vicinity of the establishment to ‘Old Nassau,’ may, with those who are indebted for their 
education to that venerable seat of learning, be a recommendation, whilst any ill effects that might arise to the 
smaller boys from too frequent intercourse with the town is prevented by a regulation strictly enforced, as we 
learn, prohibiting any visits, except under peculiar circumstances.” — Baltimore American. 


“ Enesniit Scuoor, Princeton.—The recent annual examination of this well conducted school, we are 
gratified to learn, entirely justified its high character, and met the expectations of its friends. Professor Hart, 
the principal (late of the college), is an accomplished scholar, and he has devoted himself, with all the ardour 
of an enthusiast, to the noble work of education—of developing and training the various powers of the human 
mind. With such qualities and such a devotion he could not fail of success. A disinterested friend, whose 
opinion on these topics may be taken as demonstrations, says in a private letter to us—* The examination of 
Mr. Hart’s pupils was really very creditable to them and to him. They could hardly have given more satis- 
factory evidence that they had been thoroughly drilled in the several subjects to which they have attended. 
In modern languages they manifested a surpassing readiness, translating with great facility and correctness 
from English and Latin into French. They showed an expertness too in carrying on arithmetical and alge- 


braical operations, which I have rarely seen equalled, and never surpassed by boys of their age.’ ”’—Newark 
Daily. 


“ The examination of the Edgehill School, at Princeton, N. J., which took place at the close of the last 
month, deserves some notice at our hands, especially as illustrating a point which we think to be of some im- 
portance on the subject of education. The chief cbstacle to the existence, in this country, of schools for boys 
of the first order, arises from the variety of ends which parents propose to themselves in the education of their 
sons. Some wish solid, and merely classical studies, whilst others require instruction general, varied, exten- 
sive rather than deep. ‘The former want theory or principles, the latter practice or the application of princi- 
ples. The difficulty is to reconcile these different interests—to carry theory and practice abreast in such a 
way that the one, so far from hindering, shall help the other. That this may be accomplished is, we think, 
manifest from the complete success of the institution under review. ‘This seminary of high and useful learn- 
ing contemplates in its plan the training of boys both for commercial and professional life; and the happy 
manner in which these objects are combined, was exhibited in the recent examination. In the department of 
languages, different passages of Horace and Caesar were translated first into English, and then into French, 
with intelligence, ease, and remarkable propriety, and a great number of sentences dictated in English, were 
turned, ex tempore, into Latin and French; and these exercises were conducted in such a manner that, 
while the boys destined for college dwelt more upon the analysis of the substantial part of the phrases, those 
destined for commercial life paid more particular attention to the use of words considered as a mere means of 
intercourse. In like manner in the mathematical department, some lads gave evidence of being trained to the 
developement of formulas and reasoning upon principles, while others showed 4 rapidity and precision in the 
solution of practical questions that were equally gratifying and surprising. The whole of the examination 
was indeed most satisfactory. We are gratified to learn that the school has never been in a more prosperous 
condition, and we hope it may long continue to receive that patronage which its merits deserve. An institu- 
tion indeed, conducted as it is, cannot but find favour: and we are not surprised to find that during the time 
(now nearly nine years) in which it has been in operation, it has been uniformly full, and, as the references 
show, of boys belonging to some of the highest families in the country.”—V. Y. Times. 


“Epernttt Scnoot.—We have heretofore called attention to Edgehill School, Princeton, New Jersey, 
under the superintendence of Mr. J. 8. Hart, a graduate of the college. As the spring season approaches, and 
the facility of reaching Princeton by the rail road brings it within a few hours’ reach of this city, the attention 
of parents should be directed to this excellent boarding school, which has for eight years been in successful 
operation, and is recommended by the first men in the Union. The situation is airy and healthy, and the 
course of studies is calculated thoroughly and soundly to prepare boys not only for college, but for any occu 
pation and pursuit they shall mark out for themselves; and on such terms as are considered liberal, taking 


into view all the advantages to the pupil. 


We have few, if any, better preparatory schools in the country.” — 
M. Y. Evening Star. 


“Tax Enornrtt Scaoor.—We have been intending, for several days, to bestow a few words of merited 
notice upon this excellent institution; and nothing but the press of foreign and political news has prevented 
the fulfilment of our purpose. The Edgehill School is established at Princeton, New Jersey. The principal 
is Professor John 8, Hart, formerly of the College of New Jersey ; a gentleman of great experience in teach- 
ing, and in possession of every requisite for the successful performance of that most important work. He has 
the co-operation of able assistants in all the branches of a good education ; and we know that some of the most 
intellectual men in the country, whose children have been placed under his charge, have declared their perfect 
satisfaction with the progress effected under his instructions. Among these we may name the Hon. Henry 
Clay of Kentucky, the Hon. Samuel L. Southard of New Jersey, Gen. Clinch of Florida, Hugh Maxwell, Esq. 
of this city, and Nicholas Biddle, Esq. of Philadelphia. We have in our possession a printed statement of the 
plan on which the school is conducted, and of the terms, which we shall take pleasure in communicating 
any parent seeking a good place of education for his children.”—V. Y. Com. Advertiser. 





